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“War Heroes” Souvenir 





School 





Whether on the tented fleld 
Orin the baittle’s ven. 
The fittest place for man te die 


Is where he dies for man ” 











The above reproduction of our latest souvenir will 
give you an accurateidea of what is sought. In this 
souvenir weaim to provide a variety of selections, 
combined with a plan which permits quantity produc- 
tion, so that the purchaser may be suited in quality 
and price, On this souvenir you may have a picture 
of President Wilson, General Pershing or Commander 
Foch, You may have your entire order with the pic- 
ture of one of these great men or you may have your 
order assorted. Be sure and specify which you 
desire, The souveniris made of fine quality white 
bristol, frontin colors and gold, to which the back 
card is fastened with a neatly tied silk ribbon, Back 
card has space for usual printing of name of school, 
pupils, teacher, etc, 

Price $1.25 for first dozen and 6c for each 
additional one. No orders at less than 
dozen rates. 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one half the actual size, 
Wecopy any photograph you send, will return it to 
you uninjured. The copy will be as good as the orig- 
inal, but do not expect a Clear first class picture to be 
made froma dim or faded one, Send the best photo 
you have, - There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount-board tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or number of district, place, date, and names 
of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Phote Souvenirs cost $1.25 for the 
first dozen or less. Additional ones 6 cents 
each. We pay the postage. 

An innovation this year which makes this souvenir 
worth much more isthe fact that your photograph 
will be finished in sepia, (brown tone) to harmonize 
with the mount-board and printing. Ours is the only 
tirm to furnish the sepia toned work and the differ- 
ence is an improvement beyond comparison. 


Inexpensive Giit Books 


Imperial Art Series— 
White covers with flowers 
in natural colors and titles 
in gold, 44x64, 16 pages of 
heavy enameled paper, 
beautifully printed in colors 
and interspersed with 
flowers in natural colors, 
a revelation for beauty and 
economy in price. 

These are the Titles: 
Christmas Token, Xmas 
Tide, Rose Leaves, Friend- 
ship Token, Pansies for 
Thoughts, Violets to Greet 
You, Links of Powis 











Forget-Me-Nots, Thoy§hts 
for Companions. Publisher's 
price, 2c. Our Price, 
postpaid, l5c each. 











ONE OF THOUSANDS 


“T have just received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give tomy pupils,” 

Annie C, Beach, Connecticut. 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, 





Popular School Souvenirs 





HE VALUES we are offering on our souvenirs this year are better than ever before. New 

designs have been added, old designs have been improved. Nota single card has been cheap- 

ened, not a booklet but more than measures up to our past standards. If we were not 
manufacturing souvenirs in large quantities our prices would have been much higher this year. 
For more than a quarter of a century we have manufactured these school remembrances fur- 
nishing them in constantly increasirg quantities to schools in all parts of the United States and 
her possessions. To-day we are recognized as the largest publishers of school souvenirs in 
America. Years of experience have taught us how to make souvenirs that please and a wide 
patronage has enabled us to produce in the quantities that mean low price and high quality. 
All the ribbons and cords used in our souvenirs are silk finished and of the best quality obtain- 
able. They should not be confused with the cheap, untasseled, cotton cord used by other 


souvenir manufacturers. 


We guarantee satistaction or refund your money. 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, Pupils, 
etc.,—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. Be Sure To Send This Data. 

SAMPLES FREE (except Pansy Booklet) to those who will agree to return them. Envel- 
opes furnished at 10 cents per dozen for all souvenirs. 

ALL SOUVENIRS SENT POSTPAID at prices quoted. Prices are based upon orders for as 
many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When pupils’ names are largely in excess 
of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an extra charge for printing other names. * 
GIVE DATE WHEN YOU MUST HAVE THEM. 


May Flower Souvenir 
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A booklet of eight pages, 3!,x544, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colorsand gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, five designs assorted, pretty 
and ‘inexpensive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
“T’'arewell Message” onthe last page. A very popu- 
lar souvenir. a 

Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00. 5c 
for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, 12 or less for $1.35. 6 for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Pansy Booklet 




















seuss 
A School Day 
= Remembrance 











This is an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore. It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade booklets ata 
price a little higher than the usual run. In the Pansy 
Booklet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are able to offer it ata most reasonable 
price. There are three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic. The 
hooklet is tied with an expensive silk cord and tassel. 
It measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 

The price of these souvenirs is $1.35 per 
dozen and 6 cents tor each additional one. 

With photo $1.60 a dozen and 8 cents 
for each additional one. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


‘Water Lily Souvenir 











Alith pleasant memories of 
ee happy days, 


\ Spent together it the sehvalroom 






this soutenir 


is peeseuted to wou swith the 


Po 
{: sO lust inishes af your teacher 


Size 414x6inches. The firstcard is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, restingon the water. Cvlors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, namés of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 

Price: One dozen or less, &1.003 each additional 
Souvenir 5c, With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.35; additional ones, Ge each. 


.Forget-Me-Not Souvenir 











This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts trom teacher to 
pupils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink 
roses, Theillustration gives but a faint idea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panelat the top of the 
card reads, ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
EK, Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1918.”? This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired, 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 


Price 6c each, 24 for 81.25, Add 35c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for 1c 
each extra. 


* Important 


If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than 
you have pupils’ names, add one-half cent for each 
additionalname. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This ap- 
plies to all souvenirs, 





Dept. 3, 


A Patriotic Souvenir 
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“Liberty and Justice to A) 








Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading school souvenir of 
the year. Itisan eight page booklet, 514x3}4 inches, - 
The cover is of exceedingly attractive design bearing 
the American Flag infull colors. The cover is in 
three colors and goldand contains an excerpt from 
the national salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and inspiring poem entitled ‘*‘To Old 
Glory.” There are also pages for the usual printing 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacher and Pupils. 
The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 
ribbon. The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 
of this souvenir have never been excelled and it voices 
more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times. 

Price $1.25 per dozen and 6 cents for 
each additional one. 

With photo 81.50 per dozen and 7 cents 
for each additional one. 


Mounted Copies 


The character of the photographs we reproduce for 
our souvenirs is known to thousands of teachers, the 
majority of whom are Jearning to save dollars by pur- 
chasing our mounted copies. A few of our styles are 
listed below. The prices are about one-half what your 
regular photographer would charge you for your photo 
in dozen lots, and our reproductions are guaranteed to 
be as satisfactory asthe original yousend us. Nothing 
is as much appreciated by your friends as your photo, 
If you purchase our copies you will get the very best 
in mountings, quality and workmanship, and you will 
save money on every order. Just send us your favor- 
ite photo and we will reproduce it in any of the styles 
listed below which you suggest. Remittance should 
accompany your order, 


Style A 

This is a handsome 
sepia tone production 
consisting of a back of 
fine grade mount 
board on which is su- 
perimposed a deckled 
edge mounting paper, 
the photo itself being 
placed on the latter. 
It is far ahead of any 
single card mount and 
is an exclusive num- 
ber with us which is 
pleasing a large num- 
berofcustomers. Size 
overall 3}¢x51¢ inches. 

Price 75c per 
dozen. 5c foreach 
additional one 
postpaid, 





Style B 

An attractive double 
flap folder of latest de- 
sign. Unless other- 
wise specified by cus- 
tomer we furnish the 
color which seems best 
to harmonize with the 
character of the photo, 
Furnished in gray or 
brown. This number 
is extra value and 
quality. Size of folder 
when open 6x7, closed \3x6; size of photo 2x4. 

Price $1.75 per dozen, 12c for each addi- 
tional one. 





Style C 


This is our most 
popular offering in 
the line for in style 
and appearance it has 
all the qualifications 
of a high grade origin- 
al. Itis a single-flap 
folder, of heavy qual- 
ity, neatly embellish- 
ed, and is of good size, 
admitting a post card. 
You will want to re- 
orderif you select this 
number. Size open 
9x9, closed 413x9, size 
of photo 3x5, 

Price 82.25 per dozen postpnid. 15c for 
each additional one. 


Special 
Folders without photographs for your own use will 
be furnished postpaid at the following prices: 


Style B at 75c per dozen. 
Style C at $1.00 per dozen. 


MILFORD, N. Y. 





For more than a quarter of a century the leading school souvenir publishers of America 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS : 4 


Teach Children the “Library Habit” 


_ Begin in the FIRST GRADE-—-Continue Through ALL THE GRADES 
With Well Graded Books - -- With Interesting Books -- - With Small Books --- With Many Books 


HIS end may be accomplished by using the INSTRUCTOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS which are listed and classi- 
fied on this page. 


These little books have from 32 to 48 pages each. 


They are well printed on high grade book paper and sub- 
stantially bound in limp cloth covers. 


They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects of special interest and helpfulness 
to children, including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. Many of them 
abound in illustrations. 





There are Two Hundred titles in all and these have been 
carefully classified into eight grade groups of twenty-five titles 
each, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. An 
examination of the list of titles below will show the great 
variety of reading matter supplied in these books. 


Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered li- 
brary box which may be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
the books will be easily accessible to the pupils. 
boxes are illustrated and described below. 


These books have been approved for library purposes and 
for supplementary reading in many cities, counties and states 
and thousands of city, village and rural schools are using 
them with the most beneficial results. 











COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


First Grade Group 


27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
2C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 
acation 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
inter 
29C Indian Myths ' 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 
Reader : 


ea 
31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


Second Gr 
38C Adventures of a Brownie 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Lifein the Colonies—Il 
Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 
(Virginia) 
152C Child's Garden of Verses 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 


1C Little Plant People—Part I 
20 Little Plant People—Part Il 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fableland 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
#0C Story of a Sunbeam 
245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


ade Group 

48C Nature Myths 
206C Picture Study Stories for Little 

ren 

238C Poems Worth Knowing—I 

50C Reynard the Fox 

146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 

Stories 
54C Story of Columbus 
7C Story of Longfellow 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 

43C Story of the Mayflower 

210: Story of the Pilgrims 3 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Storics 








39C Little Wood Friends 


40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 
137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
rd—Part Il. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, PuertoRico) 
63C Children ofthe South Lands—Il 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) 
167C Famous Artists— 1-— Landseer 
and Bonheur 
44C Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 
ellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 


165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
85C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 
203C Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 
195C Night before “Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of Woo! 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 


ther Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


201C Alice’s First. Adventures in 
onderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
onderland 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison) 
88C American Naval Heroes'(Jones, 
Perry, Farragut 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 


ree nts 
207C Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo 





127C Gray’s Elegy 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
218C Makers of European History 
227C Our Animal Friends 
77C Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
84C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
i 
%6C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 





Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 81C Story of DeSoto 
33C og landers 217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
2483C Famous Arrtists—III—Millet 182C Story of Joan of Arc 
265C Four Little Discoverers in | 98C Story of Nathan Hale 
Panama 218C Story of Peter Cooper 
16C Explorations of the Northwest 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 93C Story of Silk 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Ride, Independence Bell,etc.) | 94C Story of Sugar 
199C Jackanapes 97C Story of the Norsemen 
8C King of the Golden River 200C The Child of Urbino 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and | 244C What Happened at the Zoo 
ther Stories and Other Stories 
139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World. 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 

73C Four Great Musicians Richard the Licn-Hearted, 

74C Four More Great Musicians The Black Prince) 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 163C Stories of Courage 

‘inchona, Resins, etc.) 299C Story c* Iron 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- | 298C Story of ° eather 
don and Paris) be ~~ . ae 
115C Grea uropean ities — Il SU Story of Napoleon 
“ ( .? amg ON ' 212C Stories from Robin Hood 


168C Great European Cities — Ill ao | om Madd 


(St. Petersburg and Constan- | {250 Ricey ofthe Fitet Couade 
py y_nople) 2110 The Golden Fleece 
117C Later English Heroes (Crom- | “25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) | 1810 The Nurnberg Stove 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 10C The Snow Image 
280C Making of the World 24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowbound 

14C Evangeline 189C Stories of Heroism 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 266C Story of Belgium 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 192C Story of Jean Valjean 

. “ e Story of Perseus 284C Story of Little Nell 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part | 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
Il. The Story of Theseus | 286C Story of Slavery 

12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 224C Story of William Tell 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
149C Man Without a Country, The | 225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
260C Oliver Twist 247C The Chinese and Their Country 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lIll 296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 

22C Rab and His Friends 246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses | 128C Speech- - of Lincoln—Selected 





119C Bryant’s _ Thanatopsis, and 
ther Poems 


and Cattle 297C Story of David Copperfield 
272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep | 147C Stor i7-Arthur, as told by 
and Swine son 


252C Battle of Waterloo 251C Story ot Language 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Sc!ec- | 242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
tionsfrom Adams and Jcffer- | 241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
son Oration— Webster 23C The Deserted Village 

13C Courtship of Miles Standish 20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 

151C Gold Bug, The from the Town Pump 

288C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses | 281C The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
— Part from Parkman) 

239C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses | 258C The Pilgrim's Progress | 
—Part | 279C True Story of the Man in the 

216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare Moon 

259C Last of Mohicans 18C Vision of Sir Launfal 

278C Mars and Its Mysteries 15SC Washington's Farewell Address 

236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV and Other Papers 








Price: 10 cents per copy ; $2.50 per grade group of 
twenty-five books ; $20.00 for the complete set of two 
hundred books. Library boxes supplied without addi- 
tional cost when complete grade groups are ordered. 








SOME METHODS FOR USING THE BOOKS 


Individual Supplementary Reading. One pupil may 





read orally to the entire class and the class may re- 
produce the story or any part of it, orally or in writ- 
ing. Children should be taught to be good listeners 
as well as good readers. 

Silent Reading. Pupils may read silently during 
study period for special information and culture and 
as a reward for satisfactory efforts. 

Correlation. Special and extended interest may be 
awakened by the volumes of History, Biography, In- 
dustries, Products, Nature, Art, Narrative and Stand- 
ard Literature. They supplement the regular text- 
book and stimulate a desire for further study. 

Discipline. The troublesome pupil usually has an 
active mind. Access to these books during his restive 
period will in most cases solve the problem. 





English. In addition to the correlation, the actual 
work may be taken from these volumes for paragraph- 
ing, reproduction, composition, oral expression, as 
well as the study of grammatical and rhetorical forms, 

Special Day Exercises. Declamatory and feature 
work for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Arbor and Birth- 
days, of Patriotic and Literary Characters will be 
found in such volumes as Story of the Pilgrims, Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories, Stories of Lincoln, Lee, 
Washington, Longfellow, etc. 

Community Work. Many of these volumes are un- 
known to patrons and would be read by them with 
great interest. Patrons should be encouraged to make 
use of the library at all times, thus enlarging the re- 
lation and cooperation that should exist between home 
and school. 





The library 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can 
be more easily induced to read several small books 
than one large one and that by devoting such time as 
is available to reading these small books, a much 
wider range of information will be obtained than by 
devoting the same time to reading larger books. 

These books should be constantly available to the 
pupils, subject to the discretion of the teacher, and 
their daily use should be encouraged. Children may 
easily be taught the habit of borrowing books from a 
library, a habit of great value in later years, and their 
taste for the right kind of reading may be definitely cul- 
tivated through the use of these excellent little books. 


The Instructor School Library Complete 


200 Books Arranged in Eight 
Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 


$2.50 se : $20.00 
per Grade = For the com- 
Group plete set 














ae ee ne me 





The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundred 
cloth bound library books arranged in units of twenty-five titles for 
each grade from the First to the Eighth. Each grade group is put 
up in a strong cloth covered library box and the names of the titles 
are printed onthe outside. Included with each group is a card 
giving instructions for the teacher and explaining the various ways 
in which the books may be advantageously used. There is alsoa 
record book which will enable the teacher to keep a record of the 
books read by each pupil and at the same time prevent loss of the 
books by careless distribution. The set of books asa whole has all 
the aspects of a larger library and should train the pupil in the 
ability to select and read good beoks—a habit much to be desired. 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


a 


100 Titles 
Assorted for 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 





The above is an illustration of our Instructor School Lensr 
No. 1, which is especially adapted for the one-room rural & 1001. 
This library consists of one hundred of the cloth bound books s« 
lected proportionately from the eight grade groups and put upina 
strong cloth covered library box with hinged cover and drop front. 
On the inside ofthe drop front is an alphabetical list of the 100 
books showing the grade or grades for which each book is adapted. 
It is intended that the box shall be placed upon the teacher's desk, 
where the books will be constantly available to pupils and patrons 
Included with each library isa record book for the teacher's use 
and a card explaining the various ways of using the books 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY ; Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
PLANS is published the middle of the month pre- | ing successful work furnished free on application. 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers | a + ‘ 
before the first of the month. It is published only | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
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} pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
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| fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 
| ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 


béing omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra, 


suatenih at ctoledion All subscriptions will be dis- | jm posed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
seein aie ? good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- | tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
ceipt of the Journal, should be seut to reach us 20t | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
later than the 10th of (he month with which your sub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that | 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
ourlist for the following month ; thus the renewal of | of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
sould reach us before February 10th, ete. understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Justi/utes, Associations, etc. | one’s time and attention, 
Entered as second-class mau matter April 21, 1919, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1919, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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June Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE story of how a rural teacher set about to inspire every pupil 
in school with the desire to sing, and how their love of singing 
made over the dispositions of the children, is told in next month’s 

issue by Georgia B. Sutton. Miss Sutton’s graphic style will be 
greatly enjoyed. ‘‘Lessons in Boat Building,’’ by Samuel G. Olson, 
furnishes some delightful problems for teachers of manual arts. The 
story of ‘‘Proserpina, the Maiden of Spring,’’ is charmingly told by 
Angelina W. Wray, and a dramatization of the story made by one of 
her classes is given. The adventures of the Rabbity Buns draw toa 
close with a story of their picnicking. In the Picture Study depart- 
ment Sully’s ‘‘Torn Hat’’ is studied. Mary M. Reed contributes one 
of her valuable articles on teaching upper grade reading. There are 
several patriotic features, in reply to the call for helps in arranging 
programs for Flag Day and patriotic numbers for commencement exer- 
cises. A striking patriotic poster to be studied from the exhibit 
screen is shown in the title page, and ‘‘A Pledge of Loyalty’’ in song, 
as rendered by thousands of school children in Schenectady, N. Y., 
composed by Inez Field Damon, Supervisor of Music, and H. S. Leav- 
itt, is a noteworthy feature of the month. The entertainment pages 
contain a variety of patriotic selections. The rural school specialist, 
Nellie D. Neill, gives under the title ‘‘The Timbre of Rural School-- 
Boards’’ suggestions of great help to teachers in engaging schools and 
in solving problems of the first year in rural districts. Another val- 
uable pedagogical paper is one by Supt. Krebs of Plainfield, N. J., 
well known from his popular handbook ‘‘Reaching the Children,’’ 
who has written most sympathetically on ‘‘How Do the Children 
Feel?’’ The last paper in Miss Fox’s series of “‘Plays, Games, Dances 
and Festivals’’ is devoted to ‘‘Games and Folk Dances for the Sum- 
mer Days.’’ Mrs. Rankin will provide another of her interesting 
and very original ‘‘Vocabulary Studies.’’ A very practical help to 
busy teachers is afforded by ‘‘Fifty Exercises in Geography,’’ pre- 
pared, with answers, by R. F. Heagy, of the Mt. Pleasant Indian 


School. 
A Library to Fit Any School—Large or Small 


Special attention is called to the advertisement of the Instructor School 
Libraries appearing on page 1 of this magazine. 











A Song of America. . Words by Lynn Harold Hough; Music by Carrie Bullard........ 15 
Making a Pageant from Local History. Mattie Crabtree Blomqwist...................00008 16 
Manual Arts—How to Make a Baby Coop. Sam EF. Wo0ds................ccccececeeeeeen ee 18 
Painting with Colored Crayons, D. R. Augsburg...........c0. ccocsecseccsscsceccecnececsceease 19 
NIN, Fe BE, BORN, cis ssscestoncsenivonstaceesssvnnposndarsetidsdsntacanses net & 2 
Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades. Jean Sherwood Ramnkin...............0.000008 \ 21 
Re OULD “EPIC TOMUUIOR” DOYS «000250 scccsrcsecseseccspavcgsse este sevascce eas oveoi sees 23 
A Commencement That Will Americanize a School. Jessie B. Colburn..............0..5 24 


Seat Work—Window Transparency: ‘*The Good American Works in Friendly Co- 
NN WPA La) EMER RUMI WY CRUCDID 555555. 255500ssapeencsnesosssephabsdencoseavsecesessapsnses 25 

How to Study Your Home Town or Community. 

May Primary Hints and Helps: May Lessons for Child Gardeners; Little Civics 
for Little Citizens; May Day Fairies; May Baskets for Soldiers and Mothers ; 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children ; Schoolroom Snap Shots.............. 97 
Poster Patterns—Children with Airplanes. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.....................006 28 
Picture Study—‘‘Feeding Her Birds.’’ Alice Florer..............c.ccccscseeesscesenecseseeeees 30 
Physical Education--Some Good Games to Play with Balls. nna Stewart Fov...... 34 
Penmanship—A Fourth Grade Writing Factory. Beulah Adams Gilmore.............% 35 
Current History Story—Franklin Knight Lane. Samuel Gardiner Aeyrs.............. 37 
Agriculture—Bringing the School into the Home. Lura P. Markley...................04. 38 
EE POT TRIE MPEIREIE x, Siu cessncuiocind vopasescaniussnsonmcpeusonkueetebenmsiactshesnoesbaeasn sees rx’ 39 
Pantomime for Mother’s Day or Memorial Day—‘*Dreaming of Home and Mother.”’ 

Directions by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings.........cccccecceseeveceneceesens 40 
ree eens EER MEIN 020 os. 3 cbsngstivonssbaneubssdbuescbsbessabansuphpeesbbasans see 41 
PECAN eee ee PURER TWAME OL ROCCE B TDRY. bis s oi. o.s 50.00 dsesscsensies caessedorgotep.spessesen 42 
RAELORE COC MUNUREOE SPRY ETORTRID,. 50550555. 5556500000s0cccnscecconassnctonses shonesneces sae 43 
Recitations and Songs for Closing Day Programs.................scseesessseceeeeseeeee os 44. 
Leaflet Story—Hippity Hop Finds a Way. Rebecca Deming Moore................. ; er 
The Mouth Hygiene Movement and the Schools. dith Sabin Roberts.................. 46 
Handwork—Mother Goose Outline to Color. Bess Bruce Cleaveland..................... 47 
A Pioneer in a Great Industry—Philip Danforth Armour.....................:0ccecceeseeee ees 48 
SpE VEE a amend ALI UTED GO, PGND ios oo ssc csesabogscsccsecnnsecpscesesesscazsseesshesoes 49 
English Teaching as Viewed by an Ex-Teacher. Georgene H. Wilder...... ....... »®. 50 
Poems Our Readera Have Asked For ..............c.ccsccsccsoccsccccesssscvccsocesstososesessecesess bl 


A Group of Experiences in Teaching Spelling—Intelligent or Traditional Spelling— 
Which? A Sixth Grade Spelling Lesson; Arousing Interest in Spelling; *& 


Conducting a Third Grade Spelling Lesson.......:.........csccccososessscscscssscnsccscooses 52 
Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘Feeding Her Birds’? ................cccceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 53 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club ....................0.scscscsscoscssecscnssscssesscesccecsconsosseese . 54 
te ES ne Oona rer ye ee rey 66 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address“and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. I+ has been our custom to publish a suffcient number of 
copies of each number co enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


Mabel M. Richards..................+ 26 | 


These Libraries comprise two hundred interesting and instructive little 
books, selected because of their adaptability for school library purposes and 
carefully classified into eight grade groups of twenty-five titles each. 

Libraries consisting of any number of grade groups may be ordered to suit 
the requirements of any school and when so ordered the books will be put up in 
strong cloth-covered library boxes without additional charge. 

Read the advertisement carefully and if further information is desired, write us. 





Our Combination Oilers 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ..................ccceeseseeeeeeeeeneeeseees $1.50 | eS 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..................6..c0cceeseeeeeeeees 1.00 | §& 
‘‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 72) ..........-:e:cseeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeecereee -50 cy 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’’ .............0....00. 1.90 | 88 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ........ .........sseesee 2.25 | 3®@ 
The Pathfinder and ‘How I Did It??........scssssssssssssessesssessesessessneneeneneesees 1.40 | 38 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 at 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................ccccccceseececcceceeeeeeeeeeeneauueeeeceees 1.25 | Em 
SUVETY DRY RUMOR, S WOMB., DORON... oo... 555555055. 5ces ise see cess csesecteses sscessacens 1,25 as 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid..............:::seseeeeeerseeeeeees 1.00 38 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans...............:sssssesseeseeeeneees neon 2.25 | ae 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 Hs 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 ree 
| The Year’s Entertainments with Fither,S¢eley’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.40 zi 
| Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 a5 
| Seeley’s Question Book, the FYS% BaxesSrents and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 $3 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and “‘How I Did It”’ ... 1.65 | 8& 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’..................... sdewnssessseass 1.40 aS 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Fither,Segley's Question BOOK ee eeeeeeeeeees 2.50 | ° 
a ee ee (¢ 46 Either Seotey’s Question and “‘How I Did It”? 2.90 2 
Hy 4 = se «© Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 } 
x es Re ora ee = i and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 gS 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 at] 
= Ree a I ce ssssictsvcasctinrnctsennnnicnness ee 1.80 ) of 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: ‘Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


paw The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~g 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e€ at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular cubscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Medart 
Playground Apparatus 


is built to withstand the most severe use 
and exposure it may be subjected to. 

There are always abuses to appa- 
ratus—unavoidable under playground 
conditions—but fortunately the manu- 
facturer can provide for these from the 
knowledge gained through experience. 


Write for Our Catalog ‘‘W’’ 


It covers practically every form of 
apparatus used in the modern play- 
ground and it will be of assistance in 
the selection of correct equipment. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
PARATUS, GY 


STEEL LOCKERS. 


Potomac & Dekalb Sts.,. St. Louis, Mo. 





PLAYGROUND Al APPARATUS, 


























HOME COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks in patriotism, civics and 
literature for the grammar grades. 

Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures, Books 1, 
IT, HIT and IV (for Sth, 6th, 7th and sth 
school years), Each 65 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach patriotism by 
distributing the subject-matter over four years 
and not giving too much at one time. A 
“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as text-books in patriotism. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 

















(COSTUMES 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 

lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 


jalty. 40 years’ ex- 
pa mn For informa- 
tion address 

















Practical Picture Study 
for Schools 
TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 

Before ordering pictures for your school:room, 
send post card request for full particularsofthe 


popular and successful plan of Systematic and 
Practical Picture Study for Schools, Address 


LINCOLN FINE ARTS SHOP, 
213-15 South 13th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 














Something New! Complete Program ! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine for schools, 

ers’ meeti or child welfare work. Time 1}¢ hrs. 
ERICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Mode! Supply House, Caruthersville, Missouri 


| | genial, in line with their school training 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania | 
State Superintendent of Schools, and one 
of the foremost educators of the country, | 
died on March 15. Hehad held the posi- | 
tion of State Superintendent for twenty- | 
five years, a record unequalled, except 
possibly in one case, by the head of any | 
of the State school systems. This fact 
alone sufficiently indicates his standing 
in the educational world and his g-eat | 
service to the cause of the public school | 
system. The Pennsylvania schools bear | 
the impress of his work during the past | 
quarter of a century. | 
Dr. Schaeffer was born in Berks 
County, Pa., February 3, 1849. He grad- 
uated from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., in 1867, and studied 
at the Theological Seminary at the same 
place. He also studied at the German 
Universities of Berlin, Tubingen, and 
Leipzig. Although a clergyman of the 
German Reformed church, his life work 
has been principally as teacher. He was | 
for two years professor at Franklin and 
Marshall College, and in 1877 became | 
principal of tne Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown, where he spent six- 
teen years in training teachers. From 
this field of experience he went in 1893 | 
to the position which he held when he 
died. His other positions and his activ- | 
ities have been along educational lines. 
He was president of the commission 
which prepared the new School Code for | 
Pennsylvania, an important work. He 
was president of the National Education 
Association 1905-7,and of the Department 
of Superintendence for two years. He 
has been editor of the Pennsylvania | 
School Journal since 1898, and was the | 
author of ‘‘Thinking and Learning to 
Think’’ and ‘‘History of Education in 
Pennsylvania. ”’ 


Attractive Summer Work | 
‘*Would you like to travel all summer 
long—with a salary to start and all rail- | 
ing fare paid?’’ is a query which will 
bring a prompt ‘‘yes’’ from many a teach- 
er. The query is propounded in so many 








School Souvenirs!| | 


Steel Die Embossed—Finished in Water Colors 
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words by F. E. Compton & Co., publish- | 


Box N, 


PRINTING COMP 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 



















THE Most Pleasing Thought to be 
Entertained is that we shall not be 


forgotten. We lengthen and enlarge 
our lives by living in the memory of 
others, We enjoy the possession of 
visible reminders of the circumstances 


of time and place that give us pleasure 
This is the purpose of our Close of 
School Souvenir Remembrances. 


SOUVENIR NO. 8 


Booklet consists of cover and two in- 
serts united with silk ribbon, Size 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded, Cover 
is of heavy ripple deckled edge stock, 
embossed in three colors from steel 
die plates, and in design as noted. 
Farewell greeting, and an appropriate 
Close of School poem and a number of 
Maxims appear on the several pages. 
Greeting and other matter printed on 
the insert pages was written expressly 
for our booklets, and the printing 
plates are engraved from pen draw- 
ings. Appropriately illustrated. 


Send Following Copy: 


Name of School, District Number, 
Township, County and State, Name of 
Teacher, Co. Supt., School Officers, 





and Names of Your Pupils. Grade or 

Year printed if desired.—Send Photo 

if Photo style is wanted. i 

Price List 

Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo 
6... -$1,10....$1.22 22....2.10 2.50 
S.cce LBweee LO BM 

10 - 1.40.... 1.55 26 

12 - 1,.50.... 1.70 28 

14 - 1.62.... 1.86 30 

16 « 1.74.---. 2.02 32 

18 1.86.... 2.14 34 

Brice ESBc0e 32 ‘ 
Additional Copies - 6 cents each 


With Photo - - - 


Envelopes 


7 cents each 
1 cent each 


Samples will be mailed upon request; 
a postage stamp will be appreciated. 

When Photos Are Wanted: ’ 
Send photo of yourself or of building to be 
copied if you want photo style 
turned unmarred. 


NY, W. E. Seibert, 


same re 


Proprietor. 








ers, of Chicago. Of course it does not 








mean that no conditions of work are at- 
tached, but it does mean that such an op- | 












portunity is offered, and that teachers 
| who take advantage of it will find it as 
| set forth. The work is especially desir- 
| able for teachers, who will find it con- 
and yet enough different to afford pleas- 


rience. The firm is substantial and reli- 
able, and their proposition will tend to 
profit the person who can qualify for | }} 
their work. | 

| 


Such an observance of Arbor: Day as 
will secure a widespread planting of trees 
dedicated to those whose lives have been 
sacrificed in the great struggle to pre- 
serve American rights and the civiliza- 
tion of the world is advocated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Hous- 
ton, ina letter sent to the governors of 
the States. He says, referring to the 
various forms in which the heroes of the 
war will be honored, ‘‘But along with | }} 
these memorials, we can easily discover | }} 
ways in which we may simply and spon- | }} 
taneously pay our tribute to them. We |]! 
can keep fresh our memory of what they | }| 
gave; and we can perpetuate their names | 
in familiar places. It has been happily | }} 
suggested that we may do this by adorn- | || 
ing with young trees, each named fora 
fallen soldier, our waysides, our yards, | ]| 
and our pleasure places. And in most of | }| 
our States Arbor Day is at hand. This | 
year we may give to that day a meaning | }| 
more profound, a purpose more exalted, | | 
yet also an association more personal.”’ | 


South Dakota has had an income of 
more than a million dollars a year for 
the past ten years from its school lands 
for the benefit of elementary schools. 
This year it is more than a million and 
a quarter. 





The National Education Association is 
making a nation-wide effort for better 
salaries for teachers. Every teacher is 
urged to become a member in this move- 
ment. Address J. W. Crabtree, Sec’y 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


Read ‘‘An Offer that is Different’’ on 








ant variety and valuable business expe- | }} 


TEACHERS, 
WANTED | 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 











$900 TO $1500 YEAR 





Pleasant, permanent office positions; 


and similar work 


Similar positions 


in the 


Department of Commerce 
other departments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
in Custom Houses; 
Internal Revenue Offices in practically every city in the 
country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 


ments soon on census work. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS HUNDREDS APPOINTMENTS 


We will immediately send you 


full 


| Fill out and mail the attached / FRANKLIN 


| coupon. 


/ 
. 
$ 
© 










filing, writing, listing 


and 
Postoffices; and 


Many appoint- 





INSTITUTE 


Dept. E240 ‘ 


section. © 


| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW J 
| MAY BE TOO LATE! / Name.ecccccccccgaunees 


description of the positions open to 
you, with an idea of the work, £ 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date 
of the next examination in your 


Gentlemen: 


‘4 Me 


ination questions, 
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Address... .cece-sccerccubenes ‘ 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, at once, and en- 


J. S. Government positions now open 
Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 


° tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
4 part, list of 
&  toteachers. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











The National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College was established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
author and prominent educator, is 
its president, It is the largest of 
the kindergarten training schools 
and one of the oldest. 


theatres, 


Box 30 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, under- 
graduate and advanced. Credit applied toward 
diploma. 
the problems of reconstruction in education facing 
the schools. 
folk dancing, 
dietaries. 


Dormitories on College grounds. 
offers many social advantages, — parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 


For illustrated announcement address 


Practice Schools. General lectures on 


Special courses in school gardening, 
playground athletics, children’s 


Chicago 
concerts. 


, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 














VALPARAISO 


cation at an expense within his reach, That suc 
The Summer School 
twelve weeks. During this term the University will off 
select their work. 


Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Arch 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic 


The Expenses are the Lowest 
Address REGISTRAR, Valparaiso, Ind. 











Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL— Opens June 3, 1919 


4 ° was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
The University person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 


fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kintergarten Methods, 
Departments Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 


Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
Room, $55.00 per quarter. 





INDIANA 


h an institution isa necessity may be judged by the 


is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer term will openJune3,1919, and will continue 
er an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 


itecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


47th Year Opens, September 16, 1919 








Battle Creek Normal School 
of Physical Education 


Summer School 
Six Weeks, beginning July 7th. 


Normal Course 
Three years, beginning Sept. | Oth. 


Unique A.dvantages. 


For information address, 


C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
DEAN 


Box 37, Battle Creek, Mich. 





i 
|} | The Chicago Normal School of 


| | Physical Education 





Established 19038. For Women, 


Summer School 


Six Weeks—June 30 to August 9,1919 


*} Normal course inall branches 
"! of physical education. Made- 
s] line Burtner Hazlitt, Assistant 
| Chalif Normal School of Danc- 
ing will be here for entire ses- 
sion and give special courses 
fin Dancing --- Interpretative, 
Aesthetic, Classic, Nature, 
Folk, Social and Baby Studies. 


PROMOTIONAL CREDIT 
COURSES FOR CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
TWO YEAR NORMAL 
| COURSE---opens last of Sep- 

tember. Theory and practice 
of physical education, includ- 

1 dand swimming. 








SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED 
BY STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD’ OF 
School Dormitory tocated In EDUCATION. 
excellent residential district. Summer Camp in Michigan, 


For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 














ARE YOU SATISFIED TO BE 
‘ JUST A TEACHER ? 


or would you prefer to be a Specialist in the Profession you 
have chosen? This is The Era for Specialists in All Lines ! 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 





Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
" - oF CHICAGO, INCLUDING 
Training School for Nurses 
College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required 
for entrance. The Training School for nurses is open 


{s equipped to give teachers attending the Summer School the op- t f ood character. es 19 to 35. 
ortunity of siate work with the best Specialists in the country. o young women of g c » ag | lO ah se 
We cannot begin 'to supply the demand upon us for highly trained Over 5000 graduates of both schools. The institution 
teachers. short intensive course in Occupational Therapy will | jg endowed, and owns all its own buildings. For in- 
also be given. June 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919. formation regarding medical oe) puress’ one 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG j address ° ° 

DIN HI . | school or hospital ° ( ’ 

DEPT. N. 928 FINE ARTS BUIL G, CHICAGO, ILLS Dean, Box 1 , 2811 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi = Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Training School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front. 


Summer School June 24 to August 2 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il, PRIMARY. Ul. PLAYGROUND. Fine Equipment. 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar. Dept. A. 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Training School for Nurses 
PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Offers a three year course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19 and 85. Minimum educational requirement, two 
years High Sch ; 








ool, For information Address 








Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL---Accredited. 
Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 
en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 
credit, Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 
A. EMMAN, R. Nw 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

















The N. E. A. Program 


The presence of President Wilson, of 
prominent educational representatives 
from England and France, and the part 
taken by laymen representing labor, 
manufacturing, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests are among the attractions 
of the program of the annual convention 
of the National Education Association, 
to be held at Milwaukee, June 29 to July 
5. According to definite arrangements 
already made by the president, Dr. 
George D. Strayer, four afternoons, 
those of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, will be devoted entirely 
to department meetings. In order to 
reduce the number of meetings held on 
any one afternoon, President Strayer has 
requested department chairmen to com- 
bine their programs with those of other 
closely allied departments. A summary 
of the general program, as so far an- 
nounced, is as follows: 

Monday Evening. The session will 
open with the customary addresses of 
welcome and response, and the presi- 
dent’s address. 

Tuesday Forenoon. At this session, 
the nation’s laymen will be heard in a 
program in which will appear the most 
prominent national leaders representing 
labor, manufacturing, commercial and 
agricultural interests. 

Tuesday Evening. Rural education, 
elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, and physical ed- 


| ucation will be represented in a compre- 


hensive program. 

Wednesday Morning. A working ses- 
sion of the Association will be held. 
The entire session will be devoted to 
mapping out definitely the important 
work directly before the Association. 

Wednesday Evening. Educational rep- 
resentatives from England and France 
will bring stirring messages from over- 
seas. 

Thursday Morning. The classroom 
teachers of the United States will have 
a real inning at the general session. 
Rural teachers, kindergarten teachers, 
elementary teachers, high school teach- 
ers, and college teachers will unite in 
an all-teacher program to discuss the 
teachers’ contribution to a democratic 
society. 

Thursday Evening. It is hoped that 
the President of the United States will 
give the teachers of America an inspir- 
ing message. 

Friday Morning. This session will be 
devoted entirely to the business meeting. 

Friday Afternoon.. A_ general pro- 
gram will be given by the representa- 
tives of the Nation’s greatest welfare 
agencies co-operating with the schools. 


Costumes for School Plays 


It will interest many of our readers to 
know that Fritz Schoultz & Company, 58 
Lake St., Chicago, have in stock 32,000 
complete costumes which cover every 
period from the stone age to modern. 
Their stock of medieval costumes is un- 
sually complete as most plays given by 
schools are of this period, taking for in- 
stance the plays of Shakespeare. They 
have supplied as many as ten complete 
sets of costumes for ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’’ 

If your play is correctly costumed so 
that when the curtain rises you havea 
perfectly dressed cast of the best mate- 
rials and correct harmony of colors, giv- 
ing altogether an effect which immedi- 
ately impresses the audience, you will 
find that a large part of the fight is won. 

When in need of things of this kind be 
sure and address them; they are ready 
to offer a discount to schools. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


———<y—— 


DRESS DESIGNING 


Learn the Art of Dress Designing, Pattern 
Drafting, Fitting, and Sewing. 

SIX WEEKS COURSE—June 23 to August 1 
All ambitious teachers should 
learn Dress Designing, en- 
abling them to design and make 
original clothes for themselves 

at small cost. Through our 
summer schoo! instruction you 
can increase your salary by 
teaching this subject. Our 
summer schoo! will offer expert 
personal instraction in every 
department. For detailed in- 
formation., address 


MASTER SCHOOL OF GARMENT DESIGNING, 
Box N.L. 118 N.LaSalle St., CHICAGO. Opposite City Hall. 
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Northwestern University 


—Summer School-—— 
Opens June 30 


EAUTIFUL campus on wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. New dormitories, 
gymnasium, libraries, tennis courts and 


bathing beach available. 


College of Liberal Arts—Courses lead- 
ing to the B. S., B. A., and M. A. degrees. 
Summer Term equivalent to other terms. 
Courses in Sciences, Languages, History, Eng- 
lish, Psychology and Education. Special pro- 
vision for teachers and men back from war. 


School of Music—Peter C. Lutkin, Dean 
—Courses in Public School Music and Piano 
Normal Methods with demonstration classes ; 
expert private instructions in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violoncello; class instruction in 
Harmony, Analysis, Ear-training, Solfeeggio. 


School of Oratory and Physical Edu- 
cation—Ralph B Dennis, Director—Courses 
in Playground Methods, Educational Gym- 
nastics, Folk Dancing, Public Speaking, 
School Dramatics, Story Telling, etc. 


Write for Book of Views and Courses 


THOMAS F. HOLGATE, President ad interim, 
12 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 














Physical 


ducation 


The summer course of American College of 
Physical Education offers a pleasant vacation 
as wellas instruction that prepares teachers for bet- 
ter positions, Fundamentals of Physical Education 
and Playground Supervision given in course, Choice 
of 35subjects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, aes- 
thetic and folk dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. Strong theory courses. Summer course 
June 25—August 6, Co-educational, Well equipped 
building. Large Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free. 
Dept. 12, American College of Physical Education, 

4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 











THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont 


BURLINGTON, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 
July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Span- 
ish, French, Home Economics, Physi- 
cal Training, Expression, Music and 
Fine Art. For information regarding 
these and other courses address 

J. F. MESSENGER, Director 











School of Domestic Arts 
and Science 


SUMMER SESSION—Iune 30 to July 25, 1919 


Courses for PROFESSIONAL and HOME USE 
including: Institutional Management, Demon- 
stration Cookery, Principles of Cookery, Menu 
Planning and Preparation, Canning and Preserv- 
ing, Food Values, Marketing, Table Service. 
For detailed information address : Director, 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS and 
SCIENCE, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


OT TT 


Cortland Summer School 
Twentieth Annual Session 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 8, 1919 


At Cortland, New York 
Courses for regents and state certificates. For teachers seeking 
special preparation for teaching certain subjects. Special courses 
in agriculture, nature study, penmanship, physical training and vocal 
music. Review and advanced work in subject matter and methods. 
Daily recitations in all subjects. Low tuition and small living ex- 
penses, Our references: Over 3,100 former students. Booklet Free. 


LUKE J. McEVOY, Director, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
d ctical cl: work throug l departments. Mainte- 

IU pin SUPERINTENDENT NORSING SohgbLy er 

mation D 

2449 Washinaton Bivd., = - . 

















Theoretl- 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


LINCOLN- JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 2 











Schoo! 
x 239F, CHICAGO. 





High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 


log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. 0. 
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How towrite, whatto write, " 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

pt Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

¥ a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
] they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
Manuscript criticism service, 
150-page illustrated”tatalogue free 
PI 


address 


| Chie Home Correspondence Sctiool (= , 
Dep't,48, se Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


TLLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
Registration and Education. 
Offers a broad traini: ing to women interested on the nursing 
profession and allied forms of public service 
Length of course, three years. 
Theoretical training paeed on standard curriculum for 
training schoois for nurse 
Practical — in pow C eet eet 2500 beds. 

for :. Physical fitness, full high 
on roe or its educational jeearemets Minimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 y 
School catalogue and catiiadhen baal will be sent on appli- 


“SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NURSES IN BIG DEMAND 


Graduates 


earn $30.00 to 835.00 per week. 
cants with one year’s high school education will be 
accepted until July 1, 1919, after that date two years 
will be required. This modern hospital which is beau- 
tifully situated in one of Chicago’s most attractive 
suburbs, offers a three years course of training, its 
graduates are recognized by the State Board. Room, 

board, laundry, uniforms and a money allowance are 
furnished pupils, Write today for further informa- 
tion to Dept. N, THE WEST SUBURBAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NU iiss 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions — in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No B seventeen pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 

fied positions. Common school ednestion "sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 




















Appli- 

















No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 


Service Commission free. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


used by the Civil 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 













If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


andlike todraw—you should study 






Leading Art Managers—the men who 

know—recommend us and employ our 

students. We will guarantee make you 

successful—Learn at homein yoursparetime 
—or in our aS 8c) y 


Write for FREE illo illustrated catal 
COMME aan ,! ART Scnoo. | 
im Ave. 
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io pationta, need more tan ee. Never 
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bef h ademand as n oe Eas ee pay. 
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lat home and receive 
sain eae catalog. 
CAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 LaSalle Av., Chicago 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**Trees, Stars, and Birds.’’ By Ed- 
ward Lincoln Moseley, Head of the Sci- 
ence Department, State Normal College 
of Northwestern Ohio. In‘*‘New World 
Science Series.’’ Illustrated in colors 
from paintings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
and with over 300 photographs and draw- 
ings. Cloth. 428pp. $1.40. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book 
for both students and teachers. It is the 
outgrowth of the author’s long and suc- 
cessful experience as one of the most 
noted teachers of outdoor science in this 
country. Thus Prof. Moseley brings to 
the help of teachers who lack special 
training in outdoor science the wide 
knowledge and teaching experience of 
an expert. To become familiar with 
trees and birds they must be observed 
at different times of the year for they 
both change their appearance as the sea- 
sons change. So also must the heavens 
be viewed at different seasons to be- 
come familiar with our principal con- 
stellations, planets, and brightest stars. 
The first part tells how to become ac- 
quainted with trees, how to make collec- 
tions of flowers, fruits and woods, how to 
mount and arrange them for a school 
exhibit. How to distinguish the hard- 
wood trees is given with a complete key 
and accompanying illustrations. How to 
distinguish many of the principal con- 
stellations, the planets, and brightest stars 
is fully given with accompanying maps. 
About seventy-five of our song birds are 
illustrated in natural colors from paint- 
ings. A bibliography of books on trees, 
on stars,and on birds is given in the vol- 
ume. For field and outdoor work this 
book is invaluable. It is well adapted 
for a text in Junior High Schools and is 
sufficiently simple and clear for pupils 
as low as sixth grade. The book can be 
used to great advantage by every lover 
of nature and by such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
Woodcraft League. 


‘“The Business of the Household. ‘‘By 
C. W. Taber, assisted by Three Technical 
Experts. Illustrated. Cloth. 488pp. $2.00 
net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book covers the economic condi- 
tions confronting us as a people. It 
shows how a detailed study of the busi- 
ness of the household and household 
finance may be made. The efficiency idea 
has revolutionized many an industry and 
changed a large number of the processes 
and methods in factories, offices and 
stores. Also ‘‘the high cost of living’’ 
has helped bring about greater efficiency 
in the business of the home. Most of 
our homes have been confronted with 
the problem which demands an increased 
income, a greater purchasing power for 
that income, or a decreased expenditure. 


Q 











It has been necessary to give instruction | 


in our public schools, colleges and other 
higher institutions along the line of the 
household budget and other financial and 
business matters. This book is adapted 
for courses where home economics is 
given. It is adapted to classes in cook- 
ing, sewing, and household management 
and household business. In the latter it 
is adapted for boys as well as girls. The 
book also will be of great interest and 
value to the homemaker and housekeeper. 
It would be a valuable text for study in 
the work of women’s clubs and in the 
rural teaching of home economics to 
groups of farm women. This book would 
be eminently adapted as a text and as a 
reference work for all women every- 
where who are now making a careful 
study of the family budget and household 
accounts. It is of equal value to the men 


also in solving the problem of home 
finance. The subject matter of the book 
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markable offer. Learn 
at home, in spare time, by 
our new instruction me om- 
— Art, Cartescs Iflustra 
Desi, Delightful fascl. 
ig demand. 0.00 


FOR IT TODAY. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
1413 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








NEW BOOKS 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


Educational Publishers 
BOSTON CHICAGO 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN IDEALS: Selected Patriotic Readings, by Emma Serl and 
William J. Pelo, A. M. (Harvard). Dr. Eliot says: ‘‘ Every child should some 
how get a clear idea of what love of country implies in the patriot’s soul and 
should lead to in the patriot’s conduct.’’ ‘‘American Ideals’’ contains a 
careful selection of patriotic readings adapted for use in seventh and eighth 
grades and Junior high schools. The selections have been made with the idea 
in view of arousing the highest patriotic feeling, and to teach the student 
the duties of citizenship. 








The Baltimore Sun in writing of this book, says: ‘‘It ought to be used as 
a textbook in every school in America. American Ideals is a little mine of 
patriotism, and altogether admirable both for any school or any family.’’ 


160 pages, bound in cloth, 69 cents. 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. Walsh, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City; author of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. 


Mr. Walsh takes a bone-dry subject and transforms it from a desert into an 
oasis. He connects the important activities of the lives of boys and girls 
with the rundamentals of arithmetic insuch a way as to compel interest, 
knowledge and technical skill. 

‘‘Walsh’s Business Arithmetic’’ has been boldly conceived and worked 


out by a practical craftsman with a constructive imagination who under- 
stands child psychology. 480 pages, bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.20. Ready April 1. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES, by Wallace E. Barthol- 


omew, Specialist in Commercial Education, the University of the State of New 
York. As commercial education specialist for the State of New York, Mr. 
Bartholomew has had an unusual opportunity to discover the needs of teachers 
of bookkeeping. He has brought together in his book a collection of con 
structive bookkeeping problems that will enable the teacher to obtain better 
results. They are the product of actual test in the classroom. Adapted to 
any textbook. In two parts—elementary and advanced. 96 pages. each, 
bound in cloth, each part, 60 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A. Laing, A. M., Instructor 


in Economics and History, University of California. Not a made-over college 
text, but actually written for pupils of secondary schools. Contains an up- 
to-date discussion of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 and of the changes in 


economic organization due to the war. Deals extensively with the theories 
of value and exchange, and with the mechanism of trade. Treats commer- 
cial functions rather than technical treatment of theories. Ready April 1. 


Send for Complete List of New Publications 


























We Manufacture 


DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
CLASS PINS 
PENNANTS 
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FRAMES FOR DIPLOMAS 
Write for prices and description 


If you do not have our 1919 sample lines and 
catalogs, send for them at once. We supply 
5,000 schools with Commencement Supplies. 


The Harter School Supply Company 


634-636 Huron Road 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send for description of our 
BOOKLET SOUVENIR DIPLOMA 
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YIBLHIAGOARIGE 


Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 


EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the world is illustrated | = 
and priced, also size and color given. 


184 South High Street, 


Address Manager of Educational Department 
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The most | 2 , 
elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- Sa 
lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. S< ; 

WALTER L. LILLIE | as? 
Columbus, Ohio | 22; 
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| Do You Want To Rest ates: 
Congenial Men and Women 
Who Are Not All Teachers? 


Would you like to speak French or study musie or 
dancing ? 

you want a nice room and home cooking or keep 
a little shack with your friends? 















s boating, bathing, te nnis, walks in the woods 
nd camp fires appeal to you? 

Does your drawing lesson trouble you? I have 
taught drawing to teachers and pupils for twenty 
years and entertained their friends summers. Write 
for views of Boothbay Harbor, the quaint old fishing 
village on the coast of Maine and the 15th annual 
catalog of the Commonwealth Colony, a settlement 


of artists, musicians and others of many occupations. 
H Come with your family. 
A. G. RANDALL, B. S., 
Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 




















No, 1123 


No. 733 


No. 656. Sterl.Silver .75 Rolled Gold .90 Solid Gold $1.75 

No. 733. Sterl.Silver .50 Rolled Gold .60 Solid Gold $1.00 

No. 1123. In two colors of enamel. Silver plate Sample. 15, 

per dozen $1.50. Sterling Silver Sample .30, per dozen $3.00 
ettering atalogue Free, 

NewYork 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., | Beekman St.. 
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TEACHERS! ! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
aay errect from the Manufacturers. 





Sa i... squarar 
menceme at Lnvitatic ons, ( 


CHAS.S. STIFFT 







MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 
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"FREE CATALOG — | 
PINS—RINGS—MEDALS—FOBS 
bpp ese BROS. CO., Mfg. JEWELERS >) 

414 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


FD IBSS DINS-RINGS 


RECT FROM FACTORY TO 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600. OF THE, 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays.) 























pone 
a Be tiful Pi 
a<——<. Beautiful Pins 
a ee ne cho ole No. 46 as shown in 
Pe % ny silver a each, € narmel any 
mr « 20c 2.00 doz 
__, No. 46 Ste ling die each, $4.60 doz. atalog FREE 
of Grammar and High School class pins, rings and fo 
METAL ARTS CO., 73 South Ave., Rochester, N. 'Y. 














EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


m3 CLASS PIN DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 


9m FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 

Vall Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO. ssoGreiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#1.00 each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


i DESIRING POSITIONS 
‘I EACHERS came Conia get our cctv. 


Interstate Mercantile Agency, Box 306, Hagerstown, Maryland. 











POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 


Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 


WHEN INTERESTED in securing a TEACHING 
POSITION in the SOUTH or SOUTHWEST, write 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


326 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 











Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
1ss8s— C. G, TRUITT, Manager —1919 
Marshall, - Texas. 
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| | is not theoretical but comes from a prac- 


tical experience of nearly a quarter of a 
century in the management of a house- 
hold. The questions, problems and dem- 


| onstrations and references at the close of 
| each chapter add greatly to the value of 


the book. 
**The Winston Simplified Dictionary. ’”’ 


By William Dodge Lewis, A. M., Prin- 
| cipal of William Penn High School, Phil- 
| adelphia, and Edgar A. Singer, Ph. D., 
| Professor of Philosophy, University of 


Pennsylvania. Six full-page color plates 
and 800 illustrations in the text. 12mo. 
820pp. Cloth. 96c. postpaid. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
This dictionary is not a revision of an 
older work nor an abridgment of a larger 
dictionary. The vocabulary is chosen by 
two prominent educators with special 
reference to educational needs. They 
have expanded and illustrated the defini- 
tions so as to make them immediately in- 
telligible. Thenew words that are com- 
ing into our vocabulary in such profu- 
sion, including those in connection with 
the war, are found in the book; and new 
features that have long been needed ina 
practical everyday dictionary for school 
and home, have been introduced. It con- 
tains the tables of weights and measures, 
abbreviations, prefixes, suffixes, etc., 
usually found in such volumes, but it 


also gives a most valuable chapter en- | 


titled ‘‘ How Our Language Has Grown. ”’ 
Another new feature is the Dictionary 
of Mythology which helps to clear up al- 
lusions to the mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans, the Scandinavian and Teu- 
tonic races. In the Dictionary of Names 
and Places the more important men and 
places connected with the World War 
are included. The words are in large 
and heavy print and the definitions are 
clear and complete. The pronunciation 
of words is indicated by a phonetic re- 
spelling with diacritical markings. These 
can be easily understood. 


‘*Demonstrations in Woodwork’’ Parts 
I, ILand III. By Clinton Sheldon Van- 
Deusen, Professor of Manual Arts, State 
Normal College, Kent, Ohio. Part I, 
24pp. Part II, 32pp. Part III, 26pp. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

This set of books is a well graded series 
in manual training. They begin with 
careful instructions to the pupil and with 
easy gradations lead him to construct 
simple objects useful in the home and on 
the farm. There are ten or twelve of 
these constructions in each volume, lead- 
ing by easy gradations to those of more 
difficult construction. Views and work- 
ing drawings make the books complete 
guides in the work. They are a valuable 
addition to meet the needs of vocational 
schools. 


**America's Daughter.’’ By Rena I. 
Halsey, author of ‘‘ Blue Robin.’’ ‘*The 
Girl Pioneer,’’ ete. Illustrated by Nana 
French Bickford, 12mo. Cloth. 409pp. 
$1.35 net. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

This book is the story of girls in a se- 
lect school in Brooklyn who organize a 
club called ‘‘Daughters of America,”’ 
and under the eare of a skillful teacher, 
take a trip to points on the New Eng- 
land coast famous in our history. One 
of the girls has been brought up without 
knowledge of her own family, and so is 

called **America’s Daughter’’ for the 
personal qualities, including ardent love 
of country, that have made her a favor- 
ite. In the course of the trip, in which 
intense patriotism is cultivated by fuller 
knowledge of historic places and persons 
gained with the greatest good fellow- 
ship, the mystery of the heroine’s life is 
happily solved. This book, besides being 
a story book, contains much accurate in- 
formation on American history, stands 
for Americanism, and tells of the inci- 











SOUTHEASTERN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N. 





The 
fhe South, and 3000 TEACHERS WANTED for, Vecancies 





Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 2, Dover, Ohio 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 


The Largest and Best Agency 
BOISE, IDAHO 








Write immediately for free circular. : 








HEAR “The Call of the West” 


For Thousands of Teachers for Every Department Rural to University. 
Good Salaries, Progressive Spirit, Unlimited Opportunities for Advancement. 
Write Immediately for Information and Enrollment Card. 


Pacific Office : Oe I nO ge ROD 
Portland, Oregon. MOMMA TITLES 

1312 Northwestern Bank Bldg. ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 

Frank K. Welles, Mer. WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager. 


The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 




















Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C, E. White for particulars, 


Educational Service Bureau, “Siisxerecrie ee a tent 
ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD... CHICAGO. 


34th Year. Our Booklet ‘‘ TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes, Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
































THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT ad tO), PN) a | Ol 2 


SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Write for our Free Booklet — ‘‘How to Apply’’ 


E.R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ARKANSAS PEGG hock arkansas. 
OPERATED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL CONCERNED. 
We make no extravagant promises, nor offers of Cone aE for nothing, but deliver the goods. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. Vv. L. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager. 
CLINE Enrollment FREE. Needs candidates for all kinds of school positions. 
Write for free blanks. LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 
Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing list of positions to be filled before 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1919. EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


Y. M.C.A. Bldg. A,P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Salle Street, 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "arcanra'ca’* 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
out the year. It will.secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC Proprietors. 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Penn. 817 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 516 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


he Colorado Teachers’ Agency aeicesesviteg, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 1N BEHALF OF T 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER Now. 
Ce-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 


Chicago, III. 






















TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 








Chicago 











FRED DICK, MGR. 


97th | The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 





No Advance Fee Necessary 
———————— ADDRESS = 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
At General National Headquarters 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 





rapidly. 
during the past seventeen years. 
members. 








The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
It works earnestly, Yeon | and successfully for its 

For full information and a sample copy 0: 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers 





the Progressive Teacher, address 





—_—_——" 











YEAR OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY: 
—SALARIES HIGH 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 


LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY—— 
ENROLL NOW aren cisss 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 1 inion Avenue, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, Geviateee tet te in learning how has fitted us te’ serve you now. 
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TEACHERS ~~ 


‘CLARK AGENCY 


YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Spokane, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 





New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith E. E. Bla 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E.Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 





B. F. CLARK 
Founder—29th Year 




















GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or Teachers Need 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be | photographs in applying for positions. We can 
immediately sent, The National Teachers Agency has repre- urnish you fifty photos. size 1 1-2x2 1-4, glued 
sentatives‘and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand eae pec ae OW Olena willbe ree 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. | turned. We ouaraniee eatiafaction. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
































100% MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. This is because the best 
schools and colleges in forty-two States and four foreign countries used our Professional service. Our 
seventh year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. THIS IS WHY 
our members are usually chosen. THEY ARE WANTED. Write to-day. No registration fee 


necessary. Remember, if you want a good position you must register with an agency patronized by 

the best schools. Western Reference & Bond Association, 

653 Scarritt Building, - ~ Kansas City, Missouri 
the reconstruction following the war, the teaching of 


TEACHERS the principles of democracy to our children and the 
Americanization of our foreign population are vitally im- 

EVERYWHERE portant. Do your part. For the coming year teachers 
will have a greater choice of territory than ever before. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWEST where salaries are always 
good. We need hundreds of teachers in every line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Should heed the Nation’s Cali to Service. In 





NO ADVANCE FEE. First class equipment. Oper- 


Penn Educational Bureau ates locally and nationally. Direct recommendations. 


Well prepared teachers in great demand. 
FORTIETH YEAR 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 

femme —____New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2.7 oe citer pists or ang otter ond plete 08 Your 


: Self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 
314 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, N. Ye 


Wm. H. Fietcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

9 G 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y- 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ser ‘ssrer ’coniingnam’ ciency, 
Northeastern Teachers’ Agency, s:. sagndbory, Vermont. 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS AND TEACHERS WITH SCHOOLS. 
OUR BEST EFFORTS GUARANTEED. Enroll NOW for 1919. E. H. Urann, Mgr. 























The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne, 
Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well qualified 
teachers. No Commission Charged. Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 5 
semester hours credit in Normal School work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE HAZARD { Twenty-seven years of successful service. Vigor- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ous and effective methods. We Work for Pro- 703-4 GLOBE BUILDING. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
the easiest and fairest you have seen. 


motions. Liberal terms. Blank and Booklet. SPOKANE WASHINGTON. 
"THE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN Always inglade our Avene? when writing 





Sevent B As ientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust among. school 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 














Employers wanting best talent are invited to write. DENVER, COLORADO. 
nKks. 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A.J.Jo.ry, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 
TE " HIO POSITIONS AT SAL- 
RURAL AND GRADE TEACHERS (iiis'or rom 315 10 $125 PER MONTH. 


REGISTRATION FREE. ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 20 E. Gay Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 366 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


- Ss an A 
INCLUSIVE OF McCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. ‘The Agency which makes personal diser ing r 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* "rnst'Worss*"°” 
AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY ioe the live teacher. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 














Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, 


WE NEED TEACHERS &®NF9LMENT POSITIONS WAITING 


New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies. 


ET US LOCATE YOU. 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOULDER, COLO. G. W. Hampton, Manager 




















TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 31 West Lake Street, Suite 205 AGENCY 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHQOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


LAU ob =ifey-Vere 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


dents and the actions of the men who 
aided in the foundation of our Republic. 


**Graded Sentences for Analysis.’’ By 
Myra B. Rossman and. Mary W. Mills. 
Tipp. 40c. Class supplies 32c. Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 31 West 15th Street, New 
York City. 

This book contains over twelve hun- 
dred sentences for analysis or diagram- 
ing. They are selected from the best 
literature and are systematically graded 
for class use. They follow a definite, 
logical, grammatical sequence and can be 
used with any standard grammar. The 
book is divided into seven sections with 
review work at end of each section. 


“The Reconstructed School.’’ By 
Frances B. Pearson, Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction tor Ohio. The tenth 
volume in the School Efficiency Mono- 
graphs. 127pp. Kraft Binding. 90ce. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson. 

This book is designed to inspire teach- 
ers and lead the way to larger and better 
results ineducation. Aims and purposes 
are constantly considered, for these very 
largely determine the quality of any 
work. Some of the subject matter of 
different chapters clearly shows this: 
Integrity, Sense of Responsibility, Ap- 
preciation, Aspiration, Initiative, Imag- 
ination, Reverence, Loyalty, Democracy, 
Serenity, Life. All persons interested 
in schools can read this book with profit, 
but teachers will find it not only prof- 
itable but stimulating and helpful. 


**American Anniversaries; Every Day 
in the Year.’’ 
Cloth. 3868pp. $2.50. Philip R. Dillon 
Pub. Co., 314 W. 53d Street, New York. 

This book is a valuable volume that 
reminds one from day to day of all the 
most important events in American his- 
tory, and each is treated in a scholarly 
and most comprehensive manner. It 
contains the ‘‘ Essential Material for the 
Web of American History.’’ It gives a 
brief history of all prominent men as- 
sociated with the history and literature 
of our country. It has a simple: and 
unique system of classification, and with 
the scheme of cross references found in 
the index, the contents are easily ac- 
cessible. Every day in the year is an 
anniversary, and often of several events 
of contending importance. To show that 
the annals are brought up to date, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s phrase, ‘*Peace without 
Victory,’’ and many other references to 
recent events appear in the book. 


**Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America.’’ By George Philip Krapp, 
Professor of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 250pp. $1.50. Oxford 
University Press. American Branch, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York. 

Among the more cultivated speakers 
in America we find wide variations in 
pronunciation and accent. This is true 
also in England only in a more marked 
degree. We have no single standard of 


By Philip Robert Dillon. | 








speech, universally accepted or practised, | 


either in America or England. If there 
were such a standard, such a book as this 
would be unnecessary. ‘‘The purpose of 
this book,’’ says the author, ‘‘is to pro- 
vide a rational method of examining pro- 
nunciaion, the most important of the 
practical aspects of speech, in order that 
those who have a conscience in the mat- 
ter may exercise it with justice both to 
themselves and to others. Pronuncia- 
tion, we know, is continually undergoing 
changes and dictionaries soon become 
antiquated. In this book the author has 
not only provided exhaustive lists of 
words which may be mispronounced, but 
has shown how the whole subject should 
be approached. However, some words 
are treated and are found in alphabetical 
order in the index at the end of the book. 
Where two or more pronunciations arise, 
‘*there is rarely any difficulty in making 
a choice after the facts are once known, 
and it is the province of a book like this 
to show students how they may become 
sure of their facts.’’ Under‘*‘Symbols’’ 
the author gives the key and transcrip- 


TEACHERS—GET U.S. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernmentexaminationssoonto be held throughout theen- 
tire country. Reconstruction work necessitates thous- 
ands appointments. The positions pay from$1100to $1500; 
have short hours, annual vacations, and are permanent. 
Many filing clerks needed, : 

hose interested should write immediatelytoFranklin 
Institute,Dept- E241,Rochester, N-Y.for large descriptive 
k showing the positions open andgiving manysample 
examination questions, whichwill besent free of charge. 
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sMusic Lessons 





A Complete Conservatory 
. 
Course by Mail 
Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 
Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


. 
Any Instrument or Voice 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H, Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
Shey by Conmnptng, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Francis 
*. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

BANJO, REED ar by copay, cninent teachers. 
or Free Book and learn how easily 
Send NOW you can become a fine singer, or a 
: skillful player. Write today for 

full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 


University Extension Conservatory 
5391 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, IIL 
















TYPEWRITING | 
TAUGHT THE 


NEW WAY 


One hour daily of your spare time will 
fully prepare you in a few short months 
for an EXCELLENT POSITION, 


Simple and clear-cut—revo- 


COURSE PRACTICALLY ON TRIAL, 


After completing the series 
of lessons, if you are not satis- 
fied, peyments will be refunded. 
Small tuition fee. 











80 to 100 words per minute on the 


typewriter 125 guaranteed, 

Free Business Training — 10 complete 
Books given every student. Write now for 
further particulars. See what others say 


about this marvellous NEW WAY Course. 


The Tulloss School 
1025 College Hill - Springfield, Ohio 























—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at > 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of schoo! age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landen School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 

















3 You can mead Musas Like this quickly 
At Your Home. Write tcay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg..Chicage 














Which Government 
Position DoYou Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war “‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Governmentactivity. ‘Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 fo 60, 

needed in all Government Depart- 

More and surer pay than 
business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent 
“4 no politics, 


ments. 
with 


pull,’’ 
Think of your future-~if hard 
times should come! They do 
+ not affect Government Civil 
Service employment. We'll 


‘ he 
‘ 
‘ 





















1 § 
Post-office Clerk \. Prepare you quickly for 
0 . appointment by individual 
b City Letter Carrier * 
tion or money back, 

Which will be your alter- 

war ‘‘service star’’? Puta 
ao \ yrefer, and mail the Cou- 

pe on TODAY. Or simply 
x Positions for Women \ “4 name and address 
yA Railway Mail Service 





mail instruction, and 

GUARANTEE you a posi- 
. . ‘ 
5 Rural Mail Carrier 
A 

'. pencil mark in star oppo- 

a Stenographer Typist \ \ site the position you'd 

postal card, asking 

\ poly ines Book i 
which fully describes 
‘, and lists the different 


1 Civil Service positions 


A ‘ 
—_ examinations. 






























Address ‘ . Washington Civil 
‘ Service School 

41083 Marden Bldg. 

a *\ Washington, D.C. 








To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Snables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
~— overcome bashfulness, think on your 
m | feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il}. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
fLOCT YTION 


Whatever haat tape wna toby or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
others and teachers can instruct 


rigpeed Memory in 
"REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.’ 








Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send Ge. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 68 Euelid W, Detroit, Michigan 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 








Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers » home- 
makers, ete. Which? “THE 


Illustrated 100-page booklet, 
PROFESSION OF HOME~-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th st, Chicago 





een High School 
meee Colnse in 
Two Years 


Lack of Hieh, School t: bars you from 
successful business career. is simplified ood 
complete High > Course—specially prepared 
for home 6' “yA by leading professors—meets al 
requirements for | satvanes to comege and the lead- 
ng brof essio 


0 Other... lo matter wat your business 
—— may Be, yen can’t 
oul 


urses suce wi it spe- 


py training. Let us give 
‘ou the practical training you 
— 4 a action guaranteed. Check 
mail Coupon for Free Bulletin. 
“AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence 


Sa EN SN 
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NING THE 


SUCC -E ss 
e booklet and tell me how 


fis Reena me, for the position marked X A ty 


Superintendent 


KEY 


- 
TO 















Manager 
Public Ace’nt 








tion of the vowels, diphthongs and con- 
sonants. 
Speech’’ and *‘ Description of Sounds”’ 
somewhat exhaustively. ‘‘Sounds and 
their Occurrence’ are next discussed. 
The author calls very special attention 
to the work in phonetic transcription 
which should be studied carefully in 
detail. The book is valuable to every 
student of English and especially is it 
so for every teacher of English. 


” 


**Imaginative Drawing. Companion 
Volume to ‘‘The Book of School Color 
Work’’ and to ‘‘The Book of Pencil 
Drawing.”’ By E. A. Branch, A. M. C., 
| Art Master, Central Secondary School, 
Stratford, Eng. 63pp. Board. 3s. 6d. 
Net. Evans Bros., London, England. 

This is a very helpful book describing 
| the components and features which enter 

into twenty-five different scenes. ‘*Most 
| pictures have a sky, and therefore skies 
and their component parts are selected 
for study. Nearly every picture has the 
ground or earth in it, so lessons are in- 
cluded showing how to represent fields, 
etc. Many pictures have trees in them, 
therefore we regard trees as a compo- 
nent and we draw a forest. The sea forms 
another, and we illustrate that. 
is often found in pictorial work, and so 
that is included. The effect of snow on 
the landscape is important, and is re- 
garded as another component. There are 
others, such as cliffs, cottages, castles, 
' harvests, gardens, etc., all of which are 
of importance. When a teacher wishes 
to illustrate a story, she can use some of 
} the components found in this volume. 
| Full directions are given for making 
| them and several sketches of the devel- 
|opment of each component are given. 

These sketches and components can also 

be used by the teacher to form the basis 

of imaginative drawing for the children. 

In imaginative drawing the author recog- 

nizes two vital processes: ‘‘(1st) The 

imagining of the scene in the mind’s 
| eye; (2nd) The actual depicting on paper. 

In children, the power of imagination is 
| very keen and strong, but knowing how 

to express it has been sadly neglected in 
‘our schools.’’ A teacher does not need 

to be an expert to use and teach from 
| this book. ‘The directions are easy to 
follow and the development is such that 
any amateur may take up the work suc- 
cessfully. To be able to illustrate a 
story or a poem is a very great help to 
any teacher but particularly is this so to 
every teacher in the lower grades. With 
‘*Imaginative Drawing” any teacher may 
get inspiration and help that will add im- 
measurably to her ability and power as 
an instructor. 





**Sunshine Lands of Europe.’’ By Le- 
nore E. Mulets. Board. Illustrated. 64c, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

This is a very interesting volume of 
‘Children of the World Series,’* of which 
‘*Paz and Pablo’’ was the first volume. 
‘*Sunshine Lands of Europe’’ contains 
four stories, each having a child of one 
of the sunshine lands of Europe,—France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The adven- 
tures of these children are of such a 
character as to interest every American 
child. The stories are so written that 
every child who reads them cannot but 
absorb a vast amount of information 
about the peoples and countries of which 
they treat. The book will intensify the 
child’s interest in his geography and 
history. 


**Modern Mother Goose.’’ Twenty-six 
| Melodies for the Piano. By H. L. Cramm. 
| 22pp. (music sheet size), Postpaid 75c. 
| Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass.. 

A poem on Old Mother Goose consti- 
tutes the ‘‘Introduction’’ to these melo- 
dies. The music and words to each song 
are given complete. The book is attract- 
ive and the binding and paper substan- 
tial. Teachers of the lower grades will 
find the melodies exceedingly attractive 
and useful. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
slewe constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 ca gh — ave) hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full 
write immedigsely to Franklin Institute Pert. 
Rochester, for schedule show ~ ay! examina- 
ton dates “and b places and rem enetinth ve book, show- 
ng the ons open and many sample exami- 
nation questions, which wil wrk; free of he, 
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Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 


Some have Biographical Introduction, 


Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 


They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
INCFORUCLION ANG NOVEK ..rccescsescccccscesesece 10c¢ 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. 
TRCUCREER, BEUNUES sc cccarcheeccdscccéssnetneae 10¢ 


Vision of Sir Launtal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10e 
Enoch Arden, ‘Tennyson. Biographicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10¢ 
(ireat Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 0c 


(| Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 
OIE as Dachdusbins. aeshscesuasand 10c¢ 
18) Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 10c¢ 
15 Sehrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introduction, 
DOSED, QUIN s. weisesnccccseetsd socessccveseven 10c 





17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 10¢ 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com- 
plete with notes Oc 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Complete 
with notes 10c 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people Lo seuseesneeeee 10c¢ 
25 Some Water Birds, Inez N. Mclee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 10c 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes | 
Se WIE nb adnnsecscondccecsdaccescodgcant lic 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Ii Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary... -10c 
Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary...........s.eeeees 15c 
Idylls of the King. Same asabove,cloth..35c | 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- | 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, | 
critic alcomments and bibliography, making it the | 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas (¢ Blaisdell, Super- | 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper beceeeeseu pees 20c¢ 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth 
Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- | 
graphical sketch, the reign and character of James | 
V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather, pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
PORWR ies nob soccacaseasteancsnceabonkshee 15¢ 
36 Lady of the Lake. Same as above, cloth..35e 
37 Literature of the Bible, Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 





Dickens, 


31 





32 


3e 


& 





wo 
oo. 


Published { F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE...c000 coccccrcccccrepecccncecvccvcscccccccs l5c 
The Sketch Book, By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
jug most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 


ag 


of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages.......ccceeeseeees l5e 
40 The Sketch Book. Same as above, cloth..35¢ 
41 Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
PhD., LL.D., Dean School ot Liberal Arts, 


Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 
school study...... 5c 
Julius Caesar. 35ec 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
s, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D. 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41.......+ eal b 
Macbeth, Sameas above, cloth .............35¢ 
Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. ‘With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 41 l5e 
Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth 35c 
Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The selections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, includiug Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15c¢ 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth.. - 35c 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Senshin- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, PR.B...00008 sees DSO 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the oy rincipal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College. This “will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OE PEE ones avescccerincnss: 696001 sa-vexecan 20c 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 
ClOth DINGING......cccecesccccscesesceccececeeces 35c¢ 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Ey- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G, 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
10c 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........] 
67 Democracy andthe War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson, Seven. 
tee n of the notable addresses of President Wilson, 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second ‘*War Messages,” ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace” (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Gradesand High School. Heavy pa- 
per covers. 162 pages........ s0vseccscncceocceseee 


Dansville, N. Y. 






Same as above, cloth 
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Order From Most 


Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. { Convenient Point 



















We Make a Specialty of — 


GC. The Development of Films 
(, Making Prints from them 
¢, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original ploto, 


C, Making Photographie Enlargements 


from any size negative. 












AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any. 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to securethe fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 


grapher do not always permit of 







first class work and consequently 


the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 
We possess exception: al facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 





graphic work in a first class manner. 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled, 


The materials which we use 
Our 


prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 

















Schedule 


+: Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 

Any 6 exposure film 

Any 10 or 12 


Ic 
exposure film....... 15¢ 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) ...... Sosoenee 
Plates (any size) each 
All films should be sent to us 
name and address on the package. "Send 
by parcel post, fully prepaying postage. 


Enlargements 


either 





d in almost 





of Rates 
Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
244x314 or smaller... 
2 Mi xaly, 434 or 3! 
4x5, 314 5% 
5x7. 





Post Cards, from any size film each. ug 
Post Cards 


Reproduced from Any Photo 


First Dozen $1.00 
Each Additional Doz. Same Negative..60c 





We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 


any size desired. Price list on request, 


Remittance dohes accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 









Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé*.Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest?” 
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PERSONAL—Will the teacher 
who told her principal last week 
that she wanted her salary raised, 
communicate with the under- 
signed? The Dean, Box 16, 
Summer Session Normal School 
of Physical Education, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 














aad LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book | 


shows how you can ome a skilled 


player of piano or organat 
ual cost. It shows why one le: 
ans expert is orm 2 dozen other les- 


Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
~r Method fnetudes: ‘allot eae Dont 
ant t modern pavcarumante in teaching 7 Brings or they to your 
hone ‘or beginners 
or experienced players. rtists. 
graduates everywhere 
trated. All music free. 


Good Gov't Positions ‘Open 


Peace has brought new opportunities in 
Government service. Hundreds of good po- 
sitions open for men and women. Clean, 
pleasant, easy and steady work. Short 
hours. Quick Promotion, All Americans 
Over 18 Eligible. Positions paying $75 to 





pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 

Patterson, for eight years former U. =. Civil 
Service Secreta ry-Examiner, Addre 

Patterson Civil Service School, 155 News Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 


‘POPULARIT Y_FOLLOWS THE? 
















If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiia: 

music or latest songs on the Ukulele DS —— 

ead will be wanted everywhere. 3 
h by mail 20 simple lessons: jj sta ss 

fire you ‘tree a genuine Hawaiian 

kulele, music, eve 

\ oFtees- Ask us tosend the story 4) 

\ waiian music. ou wi 

\ love it. No obligation -- ab. 

solutely free. Ly 

- 
The Hawaiian Institute of Music 


1400 Broadway, Suite505, New York 


Debates and Qrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Sa tisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, t us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SHORTHAND 














Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters. No**positions’'—no “ruled lines’’—no*'shad- 


ing’’—no ‘‘word signs’’—no ‘‘code notes.” Speedy, 


ractical system that can be Jearned in 30 . i of 
oe study, utilizing spare time. For full de- 
ptive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORE. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 901 Unity Bldg., Chieago, IU. 














i WRITING ONE BUOTORLAY a week 
right tin your own e. ‘e show you 

to turn your ideas into dollars. 

Deman 1 increasingly Yar eater than supply. 


Easy, ge instructive work. 
No experience ceconsary, 


av? 
a 
° 








ommon sense and our help’ 
make your ‘‘happy thor colts’? o end aay, VER Ge are into 
scenarios. In the lives of a -are many 
that will oe heart scpealing Cited 3 the 
ducers sfacorn looking as te ne now S08 os 1 Free boo of 
valuable ini ornate an one ec price an: rr. 
Chicago Phot College, Bx 278-1 1-40,Chicago J| 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping. Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $78 to "$150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials = — 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention C Course p: 
aes HOME-STUDY School, 
00 Brown Bidg., 


ATS pod A 


Why be hendiengped Our system re- 



















24 of 
fe yes peal ody scoot. JNJ 
po — simple. 








| Expanding the Boy Scouts 


| William G. McAdoo, ex-Secretary of 
| the Treasury, and ex-Director of Rail- 
| roads, is chairman of a new National Cit- 
izens’ Committee designed to build up the 
Boy Scouts of America. In accepting 
this position he sent the following mes- 
sage to Colin H. Livingstone, president 
of the organization: 

‘*The Boy Scouts sctnieaineiion has ren- 
dered such great service to the country 
by inculcating in our boys the highest 
conceptions of American citizenship and 
duty, and the Boy scouts have done such 
a splendid work in connection with the 
Liberty Loan and other war activities, 
that I am glad to accept your invitation 
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to become chairman of the movement 
to strengthen this organization. Please 
extend my greetings and best wishes to 
| the Boy Scouts’ conference now in ses- 
| sion in New York.’”’ 

The plan adopted is to have a National 





| Citizens’ Committee appeal to the lead- 





$150 a month to start. Vacations with full | 





ne of satisfied 
, Enroll an Free literature. M 0 - E 
on School, 19 Adelaide St, Detroit, Mich. 


ers of the various war work activities in 
each community to constitute themselves 
a committee for the better understand- 
ing and extension of the Boy Scout Work. 

The following memorial to Theodore | 
Roosevelt was adopted by the National 
Council and sent to the 16,520 scout | 
troop headquarters. It was drafted by 
Hermann Hagedorn, the biographer of 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was the Chief Scout 
Citizen and the honorary vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

**He was found faithful over a few 
things and he was made ruler over | 
many; he cut his own trail clean and 
straight and millions followed him to- 
ward the light. 

**He was frail; 


he made himself a 
tower of strength. He was timid; he 
made himself a lion of courage. He was | 
a dreamer; he became one of the great | 
doers of all time. 

‘“*Men put their trust in him; women | 
found a champion in him; kings stood in | 
awe of him, but children made him their 
playmate. 

**He brokea nation’s slumber with his 
cry; and itroseup. He touched the eyes 
of blind men with a flame and gave them 
visicn. Souls became swords through 
him; swords became servants of God. 

‘*He was loyal to his country, and he 
exacted loyalty; he loved many lands, 
but he loved his own land best. 

‘*He was terrible in battle, but tender 
to the weak; joyous and tireless, being 
free from self-pity; clean with a clean- 
ness that cleansed the air like a gale. 

‘*His courtesy knew no wealth or class; 
his friendship, no creed or color or race. 
His courage stood every onslaught of 
savage beast and ruthless man, of loneli- 
ness, of victory, of defeat. His mind 
was eager; his heart was true; his body 
and spirit, defiant of obstacles, ready to 
meet what might come. 

**He fought injustice and tyranny; bore 
sorrow gallantly; loved all nature, bleak 
spaces and hardy companions, hazardous 
adventure and the zest of battle. Wher- 
ever he went he carried his own pack, 
and in the uttermost parts of the earth 
he kept his conscience for his guide.’’ 





Dr. John H. Finley arrived in Paris 
from Asia Minor on March 30, and was 
surprised to hear the report that he was 
about to resign his position as New York 
State Commissioner of Education to be- 
come Governor-General of Palestine. So 
far from this being the case, he was to 
sail at once for America tq take up his 
educational duties, which have been laid 
aside for a long period on account of war 
and relief work. He has completed his 
part of the work which the Red Cross 
assigned to him as its Commissioner in 
Asia Minor and the Near East. His last 
mission there was to travel all the way 
from the Euphrates to Constantinople, 
he being the first American to undertake 
this journey since the war. 


The real test of character is joy.— Van 
ke. 





Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
~_ e forthe New Era is h correspondence courses 
thematics, Chemis‘ istory; Economics, Ed Educa- 







fier $< n, Sociology, 


Modern guages, Reli . Zoology, 
ish and other subjects. anguaces, Dinnee 7 neve 


The Aniversity of Chiragn 


Chicago, Illinois 

































GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Of Every Kind 
For Every Use 


We put up our Crayons in various as- 
sortments, sizes and styles. In paper 
tuck, heavy cardboard, slide tray or lift 
lid boxes. Also in hinged metal boxes 
when desired. For refills, any color 
can be supplied in bulk. 





Interesting literature on the 
use of Crayons and Colored 
Chalk sent on request. 
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P| “BOSTON fe: 
A | B 
g PRESSED CRAYON | ; 
Ti ‘ bef fale Menthe Me: 
2 | fram 
| 0. , nh Mt 
t dase : i a iy 
is S 
Binney & Smith Co. : en 
NewYork: ¥ wi oe 
London Bee: -Hamburg] © “SPECTRA / 
ol PASTEL CRAYON 
EIGHT coLoRS: | 
Samples and Color Charts cheerfully furnished. : 
MADE 8¥ a Bs 
; New York y 
81-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK dictum’: Pasa i sa 
ANEUVIL HALL 
Called the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” because from the 
deliberations of the patnots 
who assembled there sprang 
| the divine inspiration of lib- 
ny erty which was to spread 
a its influence as the beacon 
light of freedom for all the 








world, 
‘This illustration is Stereo- 
graph No. 4 in the Under- 
— wood “World Visualized” 
bat wre Sf School Series, which, to- 


gether with many others in 














the set, contains the germ 
of Patriotism. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction, comprising Thousands 
of Stereographs and Lantern Slides, extends the environment of the school- 
room to the whole world, giving the pupils the personal experience of being 
in every country and actually coming into personal contact with the various 
industries and activities of the world—creating an absorbing interest in their 
studies and supplementing their textbooks in the most practical way. 


“The World Vizualized,”’ coverng 25 teaching subjects — the 
Underwood 600 and 1000 Sets—the work of a board of 25 distinguished 
teaching experts—headed by F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University—is splendidly adapted to meet the needs of Public and 
Private Schools, and is now in daily use in many such schools. 


Lists of special school material on request. 


; Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous Paint- 
ings, Physics, Zoology, Maps, Flags and many others. 


White us about our Free Patriotic Stereopticon Lectures and Fund 
Raising Plans for Schools. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, vept.m, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Duty,’’ ‘‘Sweet Remembrances’’ 





teacher, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 








supimnibaoway 





this arrangement. 


order, 


photos of 1, 2, 3 or 4 teachers. 


Gourit” that day lost ; \ 8 cents each. 
Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand 


No worthy action done 4 


yeep sentria nana iit ile 


cents each. 
Example : 


total of $2.29 for 25. 


printed thereon, per dozen, 10c. 





add 2c for each extra photo required. 


. 











ordered, add lc for each name in excess, 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you ; 
be pleased to send them. 


as well as to our patrons. : abs 
The poem “Duty”’ with illustration, constitute a patriotic page. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, 


Souvenir of Our School 


“That’s the Best One I’ve Seen’”’ 


UR new No. 10 souvenir here illustrated is the most elaborate we have 

O ever attempted in Steel Die Color Work. 
tied as shown, with 8 insert pages as follows: 

and 

position and all beautifully illustrated. 


YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school (if any), district number, township, county, state, names of your pupils, 
(or teachers) and if desired, the school board, all of which we print in your souvenir. 


Last year we tried mounting photos (in photoorders) 
oninside page, opposite names of pupils, etc., as shown 
in smallillustration, which is a more appropriate place, 
besides keeping photo always clean and bright. 
This new and different arrangement has given the 
best of satisfaction, for which reason we are continuing 
If photo souvenir is desired, send 
us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or school house, and we will copy from it a correct size 
photo for each souvenir and return original with your 
If no photo is desired, a suitable design or poem 
will appear instead. We can arrange our No. 10 for 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 10 
Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; additional ones, 
With Photo—12 or less $1.50; additional ones, 10 


If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 
12 will cost $1.25 and the next 13, 8c each or $1.04, a 


Envelopes tor this souvenir with appropriate design 
For photo souvenirs with more than one teacher, 
Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs 
if you prefer to see samples, we will 


Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great advantage to us 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Size is 3% x 6¥% inches, 
**To You, My Pupils,’’ 


‘*Life’s Mirror,’’ the best of com- 



































COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by*Edith F. A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
sulted, -Every angle of the subject is covered... The harried and _ per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 


student for his individual Commencement effort, as well as many class 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students will 
find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 
CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); 
tirely new for ms); P rophec ies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class 
colors (8 combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 
Girumbler; Present ition of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon ; 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Com- 
mencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance 
or Cirele, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, etc.: Baccalaureate Sermons (4) Beautiful cloth 
binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.35. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 


Histories (7 en- 
































Dialogues, Kecitations, Drills, Monologues, _'Tableaux, Pantomimes,~ Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Speakers, ete. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly. suitable for schools. A large sclection 
Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher’ should shave one of our new Catalogues, mailed free. 

Denison'’s Plays and Entertainments’ are known everywhere, 

The imprint ‘‘ Denison’’ signifies quality. Established over forty years. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. = 152 Randolph st., Chicago, Ill. 
Talal lololelalalalololaloleloelole. x. Tov Tal, JofolololotefolepioLoLoperelilololettorey 
tal Sel il al ees = Ct et eS A a al a ar sa a ee 
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KY ‘At Last! A Perfect. Duplicator it 

4 Print | Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., "3 

“> on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains: no’ glue or gelatine. Always "* 

K> “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” % 

wl 

KA Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ,y 

<> “Modern” Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. re 

KA When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, rk 

K > typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on ,% 

i Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter % 

KP and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 3 

tions, Solicitations, Letters or.anything can be duplicated in one or more colors a 

'¥ atthe same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. "5 

4 Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, %5.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 

or 84.50 net. Bookle t of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. Ve 

y . . 

4 J.C, DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ki 
Tn Val Jalota Jelulalalololal Talal lela Yala Yo Jalon YaleYalatan Talal Yolen Yon TY Yn Yet. 
Baal all Sal al Sa Sal Sil al al i a a a a i a i i i a a a a a i ed Sd ds i ed Sd Sd Sd ed ed Sd Se od a ek a et eS 3 DS 

e . . . . . . 
h Bi is rapidly becoming the universal 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing ‘svt! becoming the universal 
Public and Private Schools in the United States. It received the highest award at the —, Pacific Exposition. 
It is as available for Forel a hoo}s as for city schools. Teachers are trained in the mechanics and ecisce of penmanship by cor- 
respondence, free of charge, when their pupils are supplied with individual copies of Palmer thod textbooks. Ask for free 
literature anda copy of P: alae: vr’s Penmanship Pointers. 

h L d S Il By COE AND HARPER. | In this Series there are two 
TI e Pa mer Metho pe ers books for each of grades one, two and three and mr 
book for each of gr ale 3 four to eight, inclusive. The words and sentences given in this set of Spellers are prepare 
in-Palmer Method sc » which is employed in the books instead of type on the theory that — ~~ \caane is lost in the translation 4 
printed pe Seasons at > Nabulen ¢ xpressions. Descriptive literature, prices, etc., sent on reques 
THE A.N, PALMER COMPANY, NewYork, C hicago, Boston, Portland, Ore. 











What 15° sic, You ‘i Nation's Capital 


Washington, the home of the a. is the’ little matter of ae arenes or coin will bring ap the am erp 








Making Over a Nation 


The campaign for the sale of Victory 
Notes, the Fifth Liberty Loan, which 
began on April 21st, and is now under 
way, 
ligence as well as our patriotism. In the 
past eighteen months, as a result of the 
various Liberty Loan drives, we have 
seen put into practice all the lessons of 
thrift which for years we have striven 
to impart. We have seen a nation made 
over, a nation strengthened in its moral 
fiber, a nation uplifted by self-denial 
and discipline. At atime when some of 
us have marked with concern certain 
evidences of an inclination to slip back 
into habits of waste and extravagance, 
comes this opportunity to continue the 
crusade for more general responsibility 
and more enlightened citizenship. It is 
not going to be an easy task. We may 
as well face the fact that there will be 
many difficulties in the way. But the 
rewards are well worth the labors we 
must extend. 

The vision we have to keep ever in 
our mind’s eye is that while patriotism 
urges us to spure no effort to, provide 
money for the Government when it is 
sorely needed, we are actually engaged 
in a much nobler work for America than 
the mere raising of money. We are 
raising national standards and nationai 
ideals. We are making direct partners 
for Uncle Sam, which means that we 
shall be making more intelligent and 
more careful voters. 

There must be no national backsliding. 
Rather must there be further progress 
along the highway of sane saving. The 
bond buyers must be urged to become 
note buyers that later they may become 
home owners, with still more stake in 
the country which now appeals to us. 





Here is something ‘‘different’’ in the 
Diploma line—a Booklet Diploma, bound 
in sheepskin. This has been added to 
their line of Commencement Supplies by 
The Harter School Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. M. L. Harter, manager 
of the company, has specialized in Com- 
mencement supplies for over twenty 
years. 





A real philanthropist doesn’t care to 
be called by that name. 


promises to be a test of our intel- | 
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| The Benefits of Private Teachers’ 


Agencies 


Extracts from an Address Delivered at 
| Chicago, February 25, 1919, by John 
Wayne kichards, Head "Master Lake For- 
est Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The first private teachers’ agency was 
established seventy-two years ago in 
Boston, Massachusetts, by Samuel Whit- 
comb, Jr. From that beginning has 
“grown up the great system of teachers’ 
agencies which now covers our country. 
The teachers’ agency has become an im- 
portant factor in the educational world. 
Time was when the teachers’ agency 
was looked upon as a refuge for the lazy 
and incompetent, job-hunting teacher 
from which he might spring upon the 
unwary employer and by deceit and sub- 
terfuge land a job for the ensuing year. 
The agency was looked upon as a sort of 
illicit business enterprise where sharp 
practice was the rule in landing teachers 
in jobs just to secure fees with not much. 
thought of fitting men and positions— 
indifferent ‘to the idea of rendering real 
service. [am not so old, but I can re- 
member when I looked askance at agen- 
cies, and regarded with doubt teachers 
whom I knew to be registered in them. I 
have changed my mind about agencies, 
partly because of the change that has 
come about within the agencies them- 
selves with the resultant changes in sen- 
timent toward them and partly because 
of my experience in securing teachers 
through their aid. I have come to look 
upon teachers’ agencies as fulfilling a 
real educational need. During the past 
two years when conditions in securing 
teachers were most difficult owing to the 
war situation and peculiarly difficult for 
me as head master of a boys’ private 
academy, where not only must all the 
teachers be men but in most cases un- 
married, the private agency was almost 
indispensable. I do not know how 4 
could have located acceptable men to fill 
up my staff without agency help. 

During the past few years I have em- 
ployed quite a number of men—some 
through appointment bureaus of colleges 
—some through knowledge conveyed by 
friends and acquaintancés and some—the 
largest number—through the teachers’ 

agency. I have had good, bad and in- 
different men. I have checked up on 
the matter and find that I have engaged 
thirty-two men in the past six years. 
Of these twenty were secured through 
| agency help and twelve outside agencies. 
Of the twenty secured through agencies, 
fifteen were what might be termed sat- 
isfactory men and five unsatisfactory— 
that is 75 per cent made good. Of the 
twelve secured otherwise six were satis- 
factory and six not so—that is, 50 per 
cent made good. There you have the 
comparison in one school. It would be 
interesting to hear a summary of results 
made up from a considerable number of 
schools. 

The reputable agency is unbiased re- 
garding its candidates. ‘hey have no 
special candidates to support for this or 
that position for reason of political pref- 
erence, social position or family ties. 
They play no religious favorites, They 
are interested in furnishing the employer 
with the best candidates on their lists 
commensurate with the kind of position 
and salary offered. Service is and should 
be their watchword and they are spe- 
cialists in rendering it. If for no other 
reason, it is good business for selfish 
ends, for a permanent agency to provide 
good teachers. That is the best capital 
stock of a permanent agency—namely, 
the good will of employers and teachers. 
If an agency tries to foist off on an em- 
ployer any sort of teacher just to secure 
an immediate fee, that agency loses the 
future good will both of. the employer 
and teacher, for the teacher is inclined 
to blame the agency for having beena 
party to placing him where he did not 
make good. 

A candidate in filing his papers with 
an agency is not likely to claim to be 
able to teach subjects that are not his 
specialties. Otherwise he may claim to 
be a Latin teacher if that subject is re~- 














" 3 wee ks on trial. The Pathfinder is an il 
— Pll peop Fn RR ef = Nation's center, for the Nation; a.paper that elated T the: news ofthe 


world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 26th year, This pa- 
see pe aoe v — Lasag ue: bil alltrs per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 polly li o0 
— é 7 neve a gn oa pu want to keep posted on what is going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
luring these us, epoch - making di of time or money, this is your means. Higue want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliabie,-entertaining, erg ie Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 
clearly, faifly, briefiv—here itis. Send 4Se to showthatyou mightlike sucha paper, and we will mene ode Pathfinder on Loan 15 
weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends, The » Box B4, 














GREAT SHORTAGE WESTERN RURAL TEACHERS 
NEEDED AS NEVER BEFORE. WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


Rural Department, Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, Boise, Idaho. 
44 See our general advertisement on page 6 in this issue 
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Ghe PERFECT 
PATRIOTIC 
SONG 


FOR SCHOOLS----Inspiring, Catchy, Rousing 


“Take Off Your Hats, Boys 


And Cheer, Hip, Hip Hooray!’’ 
(tere Comes The Flag of The Dear U.S.A.’’) 
Highly « ly endorsed by Music Directors and Superintendents as 
e Simple March Song that Automatically Inspires 
Real Patriotism,’ 


Postpaid To Teachers Only, 25c 
(Full Piano Copy Usually Sold For 30c.) 
Extra Word Slips 15 Cents a Hundred. Send stamps or money 
order. If interested in getting Late Popular Music ask for 

RULLETIN A which will save you time and money. 
MORAY PUBLISHING CO., 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)¢x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Full direc- 
tions, ink and 8 pone complete. Also 
sent . Send for 
Cire’ ay AR Work, and Special 
Gaer to. Seachers. Satisfaction or 

“4 Back, nd A L 

mone GES P REP "AID BY ‘US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


th GRADE 
QUESTION BOOK 


A 40 Page Book Full of Live Questions 


A compilation of the Nebraska in questions 4 given the fest ten years. 

















About ig, pestions oF In neat form. Also list of National 
and Sta) cers. Eve ae having a class of f egpth sre. graders 
will find it an we és for Review Work; send nts in 
coin or stamps. AR WARP, - Minden, Nebraska 











SONG, ATTBE 
The Above cents each, ANY & for $4.00 
"TRE GREATEST STORY EVER Bart gery mnt SALES TO seh 
of Thematics FREE with aff Dollar Orders ——— 
wil ROSSITER Ton name JEW. RANDOLPH St. 


— to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet — Or = 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 





















EARN MONEY 


Stamping Names on Key Tags. $50 
’ Either sex. Spare time. Some make 

Send 25c for Tag with name on and in- 
Ins. Key Tag Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 
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Lene ict Lectures, Debates, etc 


SAM'L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
Eeperes to order on any sub- 


ORATIONS, OUTLINES, $1.00 each. 


DERATER’S GUIDE 265c or -_ with “$1.00 ord 
JOHN H. ARNOLD - Sd - CEDAR. FALLS, 1OWA 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
* lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 


Writers- 
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diseases to the lowest point ever reached 


of Public Health. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


quired or a mathematics teacher if such 
position is open when he is making a 
personal application to an employer. 
When the employer asks an agency for 
a mathematics teacher they recommend 
only such candidates as they know have 
special qualifications in this field. Thus 
the employer is more certain of getting 
what he needs. Againit is often neces- 
sary by the working out of a schedule 
that an unusual combination of subjects 
is wanted. The employer may want a 
man to teach Latin and handle a musical 
organization in the school; he may want 
a man who can teach mathematics and 
coach athletics. These combinations are 
difficult to find by the individual efforts 
of the school social. Because the agency 
has a large number of candidates with 
various abilities it is likely that some 
one can be found who has the combina- 
tion desired. 

The plan of having Government agen- 
cies replace the private agencies does not 
promise to be beneficial to educational 
interests. The promoters of this plan 
claim an economic saving can be effected. 
Even admitting this claim, that which 
could be gained, is not worth much as 
compared with what will be lost in the 
efficiency of service as performed by 
private agencies through the striving of 
competitive effort. Fortunately, for this 
splendid country of individualism and 
initiative, there are many Americans 
who still believe that work and effort on 
the part of private individuals constitute 
the best way to succeed and to make 
progress. 


saving will be effected. 
with Government control as concerned 
with efficiency and economy in about one 
thousand different fields of endeavor in 
the last two years does not tend to create 


ciency. 
may be, will come out of his pocket 


ployed. 
itial expense borne by the ones who 
profit directly by the efforts of the 
agencies? 

If Government contro! in the foregoing 
respects has not worked out well, how | 
can it succeed in the intangible and in- 
definite phases concerned in securing | 
teachers where the qualities of men- 
tality, personality, morality, honesty, | 
leadership, energy and ability enter in? 
Further, there would not be the power- 
ful incentive as in private agencies to 
get the right man in the right place. 
The Government agency official ‘would 
feel that his position was secure through 
some sort of civil service arrangement or 
else depended upon his party’s success 
and his efforts to help achieve that suc- 
cess. In either case, there would be 
danger of his rendering service more or 
less perfunctory. There probably would 
not be in this system any one to check 
up results of the agency official’s work. 
Also, it would be hard to éheck his re- 
sults because of the diversity of distribu- 
tion of teachers placed by him and the 
very intangible phases of the matter be- 
fore mentioned would make it difficult. 
The teacher would not report that he had 
failed to make good and the employer 
would likely just decide to have nothing 
more to do with the agency, and thus 
inefficiency and useless expense would 
continue to exist. It is hard enough to 
get efficient oversight of Government 
officials where the results of their work 
are tangible and easy to check. Let us 
hope that the good work that private 
agencies are now doing may not be in- 
terrupted. 








Out of the epidemic of influenza there 
has come at least one good thing, viz: 
the general enforcement of medical in- 
spection of school children with the re- 
sult that never before in the history of 
the state have there been so few chil- 
dren afflicted with such diseases as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles and whoop- 
ing cough. The prompt detection of ill- 
ness in school children and the immediate 
removal of possible infection bearers 
from the schoolrooms have reduced these 


in the state and hundreds of lives have 
been saved thereby. —Illinois State Dept. 


Our strength grows out of our weak- 











ness. —E/merson. 
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Be Popular! Make Money! 


LEARN MUSIC AT HOME! 








In addition there are many | 
who will question whether an economic | 
Our experience | 


assurance as to either economy or effi- | 
At any rate, the gentle taxpayer | 
should realize that the cost, whatever it | 


sooner or later whatever scheme is em- | 
Is it not better to have the in- | 
















HY envy your friends their develop by ir Home Training 
s know ledge of how to ple ay the FREE LESSONS ace free book tells you all about 
piano, organ, violin, cornet, or any it. Read the letters in it, and you 
other musical instrument. will see that what others have done 
Be talented yourself, Make | Piano Clarinet easily, you can also do easily, More 
friends. Make money, ‘Teach your | Organ Piccolo than 200,000 men, women and children 
children. Violin} Ukelele have learned by our system. Best 
You yourself can master any | Cornet Sight of all—we give you all lessons free, 
musical art right in your own home | Guitar inte ay Write at once for particulars, 
€ est ease enor Banjo . 
es} JF gy ao thousands how | Mandolin Viola MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
to play their favorite musical instru- | Harp Harmony and ACT NOW 
ments easily, quickly and thoroughly | "Cello Composition Just mail the coupon. Because we 
without a teacher just by following | Trombone Hawaiian need one pupil ineach locality atonce 
our New Improved Home Study | Flute Stee! Guitar | to help us advertise our marvelous! 
Method. Saxophone easy system of teaching music, weoffe 
We do away with the private for a limited time our lessons with 
teacher. We banish dry, tiresome exercises. We out cost,and charge you only for postage and sheet 























music, a small sum weekly. A musical educatior 
in any instrument for the price of a movie ticket 
each week! Beginners or advanced pupils. 
This offer is too important to hesitate ¢ 
over. Get the proofs, facts,lettersfrom ,¢ 


teach you by note. 
No numbers; no 
tricks ; a sound 
musical education. 
We make it as fas 


cinatin 

for yo - our pupils. Get our fascinating,new ,¢ 

tolearn, book just issued, together withour » : 
a adel = astounding offer. Allof these 5° U. S. 
ing for youto Come to you FREE, Justdrop , School of 
show your usa postal, or mail the cou- ,¢ Music 


Instruments ¢ 


ie 65 Brunswick 


Bldg., New York 


GENTLEMEN: 


pon today. 
supplied when need- , 
ed, cash or credit. ¢ 


friends what 
a good musi- 
cian you are. 

Our pupils sare 


in demand as U.S.School , ¢ eels Boal senate, ] a 

= erg aa of Music °° sons in Your Own Home,” 
and partie a of y r offer 

them have 65 Brunswick @ of me i * ree K : sams 

written to us Building va 4 in ¢ 1 

that they are N 4 instrumen 

making mon- ew a Vane 

ey through York, td 

: ddre 
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Beautiful and Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. Samples 
Free, Send a two cent stamp. We will en catalog which ha 
on it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish and paper slips 
with poems which we print upon the markers. 


Our New Poems “Wishes Three,’ “Put in a Little Bed of Smiles,” 


lose 


“Best O' Wishes” and “A Parting Thought."’ 

We put on the ahove markers, which can be furnished in assorted colors, 

the name of yourSchool, County, Township, District No., State, Date and 
Teacher’s Name, with one appropriate poem. 

PRICE LIST: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 in., 81.50—addi 

tionalones at 12c each. Ten small size Ribbon marks, 17x inches, 





$%1.15—additional ones 9c each, A Gift with every order. 
CLUB ORDERS, If two or more teachers wish to send us their 
orders together, a discount of 1f will be allowed on the entire lot 


Jf too late to send for samples. we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
These Souvenirs are thought to be the most Beautiful and Helpful Gifts ever known for pupils. 


BROWN & BROWN Dept. 55 Dansville, N. Y. 


EMBERS, 


EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS 
BOSTON EVENING RECORD: 





The $10,000 Prize JEFFREY _DEPREND 


Novel by 


a4 PC This is a novel that holds the attention to the 
finish. There is no false note in the entire novel. Something big and 
unusual. It is as strong and virile as Balzac. 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: An unusually fine piece of work. It is 
once or twice in a generation that the reading public is favored with such a novel. 
PORTLAND OREGONIAN : So gripping is its appeal that it holds attention 
from start to finish. Indeed, when one gets into the swing of ‘‘Embers’’ there j 
no stopping. rhe author rises to the highest point of artistry. 


Oonis 


$1.50 net. Write jor copy of reviews, 


Publishers, J.W. WALLACE & COMPANY, Cambridge Bidg., Chicago 














FREE SCHOOL FLAGS \“ 


Are You a Patriotic Teacher ? 
Does Old Glory Grace Your School? It Should. \. 





Mailing 


E will furnish you with a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5 feet by 8 feet, made of finest bunting, 
having sewed stripes, suitable for indoor and outdoor use. NY ‘ed 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. ‘2 
It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following od Bes and mail this coupon at once, We will send 
Emblematic Flag Lapel Buttons, which your pupils and their friends will prize highly. N.Y, 
make no charge for ne Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents each. Teachers 3 

say, ‘They sell like hot cakes." Send us the proceeds and we will immediately send this beautiful school flag 
to you, all charges prepaid. Your pupils and their friends will be delighted. You will show your Americanism. 
It is surprisingly easy to sell the Buttons. Ask your pupils about it. 


McCULLOCH 
BROTHERS, 


50 \ Dept. El, 


We \koc hester, 


you 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
Equipment. The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Is Well Started on the Road to Success 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at an Exceptionally Low Price and 
on Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 










Two UR chie aim 

in eC pro- 

— duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 

9x12 Aids and Devi- 
Inches — ces for Teachers 


has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
~ rural schools 
aShperrre rect and at a price so 
VOLUME ee i reasonable aah on 

tose ite . terms so easy that 
- any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 


PRACTICAL: 
Naive h¥AWL aay ak 
For TEACHERS 9 


Full 








respective branches. 
Subjects 
VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, e, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, — Games 
VOLUME Il 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, — Recitatations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible. The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use. 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More ‘han iM or 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools. 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors. 

Practical 


512 Pages ae 
Over 500 Illustration Size, Binding, Etc. yi3c: 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches, There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Price of the Books is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 


the next succeeding four months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 

i i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor: 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50.cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 


See Notice on Page 2. 
: GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
















49> Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 





F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date....... seeeelD.eee 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to uy address given below Practical Methods, 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, gad unter or extend my subacription - a ne Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. : 

Tam enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- Teachers 1s accepted 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months, under an absolute 

“ = NOTE: Should you remit the fall combination cash price (85.65) with order, fe 
” change $6.15 in first paragraph to 85.65 and strike out the second paragraph. guarantee that if the 
In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are Looks ere not satisfac 


not satisfactory to me in every sense, Iam to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of..the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Street or R. F. Dew. ccccs ceccccceccecseweeaesereerersssseresesserseeaesseeees 


When Ordering the Books Alone, }8¢‘t< 3's, ore pant 


but modify it as follows: 
If on the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
word “‘volumes’’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $5.00. In the second paragraph 
change $1.15 to $1.00 and “‘five months”’ to ‘‘four months.” 
If you remit the full cash price for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
graph between the word ‘‘volumes’’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.50. Also 


strike out all of second paragraph. 
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| icently to the call for service under the 
| banner of the Red Cross. 
| understanding of the meaning of the | 





| the American people with the war—call 
| it spirit of service, or sacrifice, or spirit- 
| ualization, or what you will. ‘hat spirit 


| ifested by millions of men and women 


| their real obligations to the nation and 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Red Cross and the Schools 


Extracts from the address delivered by 
J. W. Studebaker, National Director Ju- 
nior Red Cross, and Assistant Superinten- | 
dent City Schools, Des Moines, lowa, be- | 
Jore the Department of Superintendence | 
of the National Education Association, | 


| Chicago, February 26, 1919. | 


No complete history of the great war 


can ever be written which does not re- | 
| cord the glorious achievements of the | 


millions of school children in every state | 


of our Union, who responded so magnif- 





Their clear 


war, their eagerness to help; their will- | 
ingness to sacrifice; their undaunted de- | 
votion to serve with the nation and the 
world in order that the priceless princi- | 
ples of justice, freedom and humanity 
might be preserved, and their skill in 
the execution of the responsibilities 
which they so readily accepted are the 
fruits of the untiring devotion, and the 
far-reaching influence of the great con- 
tributor to the security of democracy— 
the American school teacher. 

No record of production can measure 
the service of the children in the world 
conflict, nor the effect which it may have 
upon our growing citizens. An intan- 
gible something has come into the lives of 


is typified by the Red Cross. It is man- 
the country over, non-combatants, who, 
through their own war service have felt 


the world and have somehow created in 
America a high morale which cannot end 
with the cessation of hostilities. The 
Junior Red Cross cleared the way for 
the children of America to share in this 
spirit. They could not have been kept 
out of all the all-important business of 
winning the war. They demanded the 
opportunity to do their part. The Junior 
Red Cross merely opened up a channel 
for their efforts. 

And now with the end of the fighting, 
these millions of youthful citizens who 
have made their contribution to the win- 
ning of the war, partake of the new 
American spirit born of the war. These 
children who have felt the glow of hap- 
piness caused by unselfish and whole- 
hearted service will never be content to 
settle back to interests solely personal 
and local. This brings us to a consider- 
ation of the future of the Junior Red 
Cross. Because of the unstable condi- 
tions in Europe and the immediate read- 
justments following the signing of the 
Armistice, it has been impossible to def- 
initely formulate all of the plans for the 
future. Certain fundamental policies 
have been agreed upon, however. 

1. In view of the wide-spread and in- 
tense suffering among children abroad, 
the Junior Red Cross, as a National Or- 
ganization, plans to continue for a few 
years at least, primarily for the purpose 
of giving to these sufferers the necessary 
relief and comforts and any further assis- 
tance which seems appropriate. The re- 
lief work will take the form of specific 
projects in various countries and will be 
confined entirely to children. This will 
be the great gift of the children of 
America to the children of Europe. 

2. The American Red Cross will be the 
medium through which the Junior mem- 
bership organized in the schools may ren- 
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der valuable services. It, therefore, 


’ 
| 
| asks the co-operation of the schools; it 


does not seek any- degree of control over 
them. It recognizes the importance of 
continuing its efforts only for clear-cut 
and distinctive purposes which avoid a 
duplication of the efforts of other na- 
tional departments and organizations af- 
fecting the schools. Consequently, it 
has no intention of attempting matters 
of general education. It views the schools 
as the proper center for broad education 
in citizenship and offers an opportunity 
for participation in the work which the 
Red Cross is peculiarly fitted to under- 
take with the hope and confident belief 
that such participation will infuse into 
this education a few stimulating and es- 
sential elements. 

3. '['he School Membership plan will 
continue in the future as in the past. 

4. A certain percentage of the mem- 
bership fee for each school (this has not 
yet been determined) will be sent to Na-.. 
tional Headquarters to be used for the 
foreign relief work suggested above. 
The remaining part of the fee and any 
additional money raised may be used for 
such state and community activities. as 
are considered appropriate Red Cross 
work. 

5. Apart of the money now in the local 
treasuries throughout the country will be 
sent to National Headquarters so that 
the relief work abroad may be started 
without delay. 

6. To insure the practicability and edu- 
cational value of the future program, an 
advisory board of representative school 
people will be created. 

These are some of the policies already 
determined. Within a short time a com- 
plete and detailed announcement will be 
made public so that we shall all know 
how to proceed with our plans for the 
immediate future and for next year. 


The Annual Report of the school of 
Putnam County, N. Y., for the year 
1917-1918 received from Supt. Allan J. 
Williams, Brewster, N. Y., reflects great 
credit upon Supt. Williams because of 
its completeness in giving the true situ- 
ation as regards the schools of the 
county. Statistics of all schools are 
given covering equipment, finance, teach- 
ers and their certificates, salaries and 
experience. Counting 300 working days 
per year, Supt. Williams finds the rural 
teachers average a little less than $2.00 
per day, and that the normal school 
graduates average about the same, while 
college graduates teaching in the High 
schools average about $2.25 per day. 
The presentation of such facts should 
have, as intended, an awakening effect 
upon the patrons of the schools of that 
county as well as others in like condi- 
tions. Supt. Williams gives very com- 
plete tables of the Courtis Standard tests 
of the pupils in all the schools in his 
county. These are interesting, sugges- 
tive and instructive. The report covers 
the special activities and project work 
of the various schools. 


Motto of Boys and Girls Clubs in one 
Washington School: ‘‘These are the kids 
that raised the food that fed the man 
that carried the gunsthat shot the Hun 
that tried to run back to Borlin.’’ 


There are now State-wide pension sys- 
tems for teachers in twenty-one States, 
permissive systems in four others, and 
local systems in nine more. 








Edited with Introduction and Note 


Relations with Germany,” “Request for Grant of 
Second “‘War Messages, 


and High School. / 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA AND OTHER INSPI 


President The Pennsylvania State College. 


PUBLISHED ; F. A. OWEN PUBLISH 





NEW BOOKS IN THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR: 


IN ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT WILSON AND OTHERS 


Professor of History in the School of Pedagogy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This book contains seventeen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 


” “Program of the World’s Peace,”’ (containing the famous fourteen points, ) 
and others equally epoch-making are included, together with Lloy: 


ing of America’s Entrance into the War” and Franklin K. Lane’s " ; 
Fine text for classes in English, History and Civics, and for Supplementary Reading in Grades 
LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. Edited with introduction and notes by Edwin Erle Sparks, 


For full list of titles in the Excelsior Literature Series see page 8 of this magazine. 


JOINTLY BY | HALL & MCCREARY, 434 SO. WABASH AVE., 


s by Samuel H. Dodson, formerly 
“Severing Diplomatic 
Power,” “Second Inaugural Address,”’ First and 


d George’s address on ““The Mean- 
“Why Weare Fighting Germany.” 


Heavy paper covers, 162 pages, 20Oc. 
RATIONAL READINGS. Paper. 64 pages. 15c. 


Paper. 162pages. 20c. 


ING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and’ elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations 


Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 

SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Liementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 


Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 
s Zoology 


ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 8rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 1214¢) discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25%; ( _ 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74%x4 inches. Price, 10¢c per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 


Ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
Ist Year German 
2nd Year German 








For any of the above jaddress, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





e First Mortgage Certificates 

For Savings: pay Five per cent interest. 

$10, up. Write Union Exchange Bank, Hancock,Md. 

PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Teachers’ Souvenirs 


holars at close of school. Samples free. 











SEIBERT PIG. ‘CO, Box 1, Dover, Ohio 


A New Book That Shows 








Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 
Busy Business Manin the Shape of acompact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequent- 
ly made in speech and writing, and the hundred and 
one vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at 
times. Allthis matteris arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to topics and any desired rule or fact can be 
located in an instant. Numerous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunting through more pretentious works, 
it will come as a godsend. To the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, ete., 

it will prove an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket 
0 om avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 


2 cents additional. 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHINGCO., Dansville,N. iv. 


Cloth, Ex x S inches, 40 cents: Full Leather, 75 cents. 
Postage 














Secretary Glass to the Schools 

Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass 
sent the following telegram to the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting: 

‘‘I wish to extend the sincere appre- 
ciation of the Treasury Department for 
the assistance rendered by the members 
of the teaching profession in the Liberty 
loan and war savings campaigns during 
the past year. Besides being of immedi- 
ate value in meeting the financial needs 
of the Government, these campaigns 
have been of permanent value to the 
country in encouraging habits of wise 
spending, intelligent saving, and invest- 
ment. ‘these habits of saving and pa- 
triotism, encouraged and stimulated by 
the necessities of the war, will have a 
great permanent value to the country if 
applied to its development in time of 
peace. ‘The teachers of the country, by 
their daily contact with the children who 
are to be its future citizens, can do much 
to influence them in teaching good cit- 
izenship and thrift. It is therefore my 
earnest request, in behalf of the Treasury 
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Department, that the school authorities | 


throughout the country 
teaching of thrift in the school curricu 
lum for 1919.’’ 


“The Junior Instructor” 

Of course, nearly every teacher in the 
country is familiar with the name ‘‘ Nor- 
mal Instructor.’’ To many of these that 
of its youthful namesake, ‘‘The Junior 
Instructor,’’ will be new. This is the 
title of a set of books issued by the pub- 
lishers of this magazine, which is sold in 
the homes and is intended to successfully 
connect the school and the home. 


teachers 
the books, especially adapted, and are 
highly successful. There is opportunity 
for many more agents of this class. This 
work is conducted entirely from our Chi- 
cago office, 708-10 The Republic Building, 
209 South State St., Chicago, where in- 
quiries should be addressed. 


The great value of alfalfa as a meat 
and strength-producing food in the an- 
imal world is universally recognized. An 
alfalfa. field and.alfalfa-fed stock stand 
for the very richest in agricultural 
parlance. It occurred to a certain man 
—a chemist and druggist—that a product 
having such great food qualities for the 
animal creation must have some value 
for the humanrace. And from this idea 
we have the Ri-al-fa Pure Foods, the 
product of the National Alfalfa Products 
Co., of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Of course, 
these foods have lost all semblance to 
the alfalfa of the field, when thus pre- 
sented for use, but the health and 
strength-giving qualities are claimed to 
be retained in the varied products put 
out under that general title. There is 
Ri-al-fa Tea, a substitute for both tea 
and coffee, Ri-al-fa Syrup, Ri-al-fa 
Flour, even Ri-al-fa Candy. The latter 
we can vouch for as being as palatable 
and seductive as any candy, and if it 
eonceals health-giving properties in such 
attractive medicated form, it has strong 
claims to great popularity. Why not ask 
for a sample of the tea for yourself ‘and 
pupils as mentioned on page 63. 





**Embers.’’ By Jeffrey Deprend. Cloth. 
340pp. $1.50. J. W. Wallace & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This novel won a $10,000 prize. Itisa 
story of the great struggle between am- 
bition and primal human passions. ‘lhe 
action is vigorous, intense, and gripping. 
The scenes are laid mainly in a small 
township on the Canadian frontier, 
among the present day descendants of 
the first Irish and French settlers of the 
region. The thread of the story, how- 
ever, carries us to a large Canadian uni- 
versity, in which the young hero studies 
for the priesthood, and thence to Belgium, 
where he devotes the following years to 
missionary work. Thecharacters in the 
tale are strongly drawn; and the prob- 
lems, the situations, and the passions of 
the leading characters are all frankly 
and vigorously treated. It is a story of 
compelling interest and vital plot. 

To take sub- 


Agents Wanted 2°, 2%°.°"t; 
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Teachers’ Institutes and other teachers’ 
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incorporate the | 


It is | 
sold through agents, and for this work | 
are, on account of the nature of | 








Send Now for Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Spring Bird Study 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x3!4. For 40 or more; 
40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred, 


Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5'<x8. For 20or more; 20 for 
30 cents ; $1.50 per hundred, Assorted as desired. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents 
each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common 


birds and a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Art Subjects. . $1.25 


for one; $1.00 each for two or more. 


of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pic- 
Catalo ue tures for a dime. |Please do not send 


for the catalogue without sending the dime. | 





Decorate Your Schoolroom With Beautiful Pic- Millet 


tures. Frame at least one of these and hang it on your FEEDING HER BIRDS 


walls this month, Price $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for any 
twoor more, Size 22x28, including the white margin. 
Select from these ten: ture 
Sirk GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THe Mint (Almost as popular) 


Send $1.00 for this beautiful pic- 
14x17, with no white margin. 





THE SHEPHERDESS 
BABY Stu ART 


CAN’T You TALK?” (‘‘Cute’’) 


l'HE ANGELUS ° 
Sprina, by Corot (beautiful for the home) A Customer Writes : 

THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best) cons 2 . , 

SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) Received the picture of 

SonGc or THE Lark (Effective) Sir Galahad and was thor 


oughly pleased.” 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 




















‘An Offer That Is Different 


A Large U. S. Flag, The New Peace Flag, 
and Large Carbon Brown Pictures of 


General Pershing and Marshal Foch 
All Given to Your School 







E ARE WAITING to present 
your school absolutely free 
of all cost the choice of a 
FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U. S. 
Flag, made of. the regulation flag 
cloth, fast colors, sewed stars and 
sewed stripes, heavy canvas heading 
and metal grommets, suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use. In addition to your choice of either of these 
large flags we will include free a large Carbon Brown picture of Marshal 
Foch and one of the new Silk Peace Flags with the Statue of Liberty in 
the center and the flags of the 22 Allied Nations around the border in their 
correct colors. This new flag should be on the wall of every schoolroom. 
Think of it! You not only get a nice large U. S. Flag free, but the 
picture of Marshal Foch and one of the new Silk Peace Flags as well ! 


HERE IS OUR NEW PLAN! 


Have your pupils sell one gross of our Special Rubber Eraser Pencils 
at five cents each. After the sale, return us the proceeds and we will 
send you all charges prepaid either the five, six or eight foot flag together 
with the picture of Marshal Foch and the new Peace Flag free of all cost. 
As has been our custom for the past year, we will also give every school 
remitting for their pencils within ten days from receipt, a fine 16x20 inch 
Carbon Brown picture of General John J. Pershing free of cost. 

We have rightly named this our VICTORY OFFER ! 

Why not take advantage of it at once ? 

If you already have a good flag, let the children sell the pencils now 
and keep the new flag until next year. It will be many a day before such 
a liberal offer appears again! You may have a beautiful set of Seven 
Allies’ Flags, or a Large Size Pencil Sharpener instead of the regular 
U. S. Flag, if you prefer. In addition to the above offer, we are going to 
present every teacher answering this advertisement and sending for the 
pencils, a nice Souvenir for the pocket or desk, something that can be 
used every day and will last a lifetime. SEND NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE! Simply drop us a postal, giving your name and the name 
of the school, mentioning the Normal Instructor offer No. 14 and the 
pencils will be sent you by return mail, prepaid. This is the one really 
BIG offer of the whole year! Search this magazine carefully and see if 
you can find one anywhere that will equal ours. Send for the pencils 
today! We’ll see that they reach you promptly and you will be surprised 
to see how quickly the children can dispose of them. We have plenty of 
pencils, plenty of flags, plenty of pictures, plenty of pencil sharpeners 
and positively guarantee prompt shipments. Write us today! 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 








§ Lock Box 276, Camden, New York. 
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Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices in the United States 
Atlanta,Ga., 220 Healey Bldg.; Boston, Mass,, 832 Washington St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 11 
South Division St.; Chicago, 111.,140 South Clark St.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 4390 Walnut 
St.; Cleveland, Ohio, 2083 Kast Ninth St.; Detroit, Mich,, 199 Griswold St.; Los An- 
geles, Oal., 605 So, Spring St.; Minneapolis, Minn., 611 2nd Ave. So.; New York N.Y.; 
1231 Broadway, cor. 30th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 629 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., gid 
Sixth Ave.; Portland,Ore., 55 Third St.; St.Louis, Mo., 418 Locust Bt.; St. Paul, Minn, 
879 Robert St.; San Francisco, Oal., 645 Market St.; Seattle, Wash., 608 Second 
Ave.; Tacoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave.; Washington, D, C., 1419 N, Y, Ave, 


things, chief of which is that they have a common purpose, 


| pcre the stress of War, the Allies have learned many 
War has made 


common ideals and a common humanity. 
them better acquainted. 

In the days of Peace this better acquaintance should continue, 
particularly between such near and good neighbors as Canada 
and the United States. It is for this reason that Canadians wish 
to emphasize that if any Americans decide to visit Canada this 
summer, they will be more welcome even than in the past. 

They will find a country of unique grandeur and beauty if 
they come, for instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They will 
travel in Canada over a railway, the service of which has not 
been impaired by War, to hotels of which the Canadian Pacific 
is justly proud. They will, moreover, find a standard of comfort 
which the experienced traveler appreciates. 

But, most of all, Canadians desire Americans to know that they wish to get 
still better acquainted. They like to visit your country and would like you to 
come and see theirs. 

In spite of the war the Canadian Pacific Railway has maintained its organi- 

zation of offices and agencies in the United States and these are at your 
service for information and particulars. 
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A SONG OF AMERICA 


CARRIE “BULLARD 





ca,thechildren’sland, With mirth and mer-ry plays; A-mer - i- ca, the 
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ter - ing joy and song; 
limbedand full of pow’r; 


A - mer - i-ca, the strong land, Fierce bat-tler a-gainst wrong! 
A - mer - i-ca, the woman’ 's land, Fair blooming like a flow’r! 
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PATRIOTIC SONG FOR A SCHOOL OR A COMMUNITY CENTER 
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The Bankside Theater of the University of North Dakota, Dedicated in 1914 








This outdoor theater was the first to utilize the natural curve of a stream between the stage and the amphitheater. 


Making a Pageant from Local History 







EDITOR’S NOTE: Mattte Crabtree Blomquist is a member of the Dakota Playmakers, a 
dramatic art society which has written and produced communal pageants, masques, and plays 
in connection with the University of North Dakota, 


BY MATTIE CRABTREE BLOMQUIST 


Under her leadership as County Super- 


intendent of Schools a historical community pageant was written and produced in Dickey 


County, North Dakota, in 1916. 


County persons, apd played by one hundred fifty school children. 


The pageant was written in collaboration by twenty Dickey 


The following year a patri- 


otic pageant was similarly written, and was produced by three hundred fifty school children. 


UTSIDE, a Dakota 

storm raged; in- 
side, I settled 
myself comfort- 
ably for an after- 
noon of study. 
Suddenly there came a knock at 
iny office door, then the door was 
swung wide and there stood 
The Little Teacher. 

‘‘Begging your pardon, Mad- 
am Superintendent, ’’ she began, 
‘‘T’ve come up this afternoon 
just to get you to help me solve 
my problem—that is, Jane’s and 
mine,’’ she corrected. ‘‘We 
find —Jane and I—that her 











Center Township people and my 
Burke Township folks won’t ‘get 
together’ ; in fact, that they like to disagree !’’ 

‘Sit down, Little School Mistress, and 








ee ig W 

S - a. — whee 
Maypole Scene from a North Dakota Pageant 
we’ll try to solve the problem,’’ I said. 


‘‘Now you know if you want people to learn 
to work together, you must first teach them 









F. H. Koch 


Under Professor Koch's direction 
the first Communal Drama was 
written. 


to play together. - You can in- 
terest them in playing together 
when you find a game of 
common interest. Now what 
do Center Township people and 
Burke Township people have in 
common ?’’ 

The Little Teacher looked out 
at the swirling storm. 

‘‘Oh, storms, and stories of 
Dakota blizzards, and tales of 
pioneer days—’’ 

‘Good! Now why not make 
tales of pioneer days the basis 
of the game that the districts 
will play together? The com- 
munity drama makes for the 
antithesis of unneighborliness. 
Why not break 
down the barrier of unfriend- 
liness by getting everyone 
interested in writing and pro- 
ducing a community pageant, 
a pageant based on the his- 
tory of the community? Is 
the plan feasible? 

The Little Teacher. nod- 
ded. ‘‘Tell me exactly how 
to proceed. ’’ 

‘First, make a_ general 
plan of the pageant. Get 
some of the people of the 
community to co-operate with 
you in this. 

‘Collect all the data you 
can find which relates to the 
history of the community. 





You and Jane might have a township-history- 
writing contest. Have your pupils study 
newspaper files, search the county and town- 
ship records, consult pioneers, and gather 
all the available data relating to the history 
of the community, then make a rough draft 
of the pageant plan. Let me suggest: 

‘1. A prologue. This may be written in 
simple rhyme; a little introduction to the 
players, the setting, and the time. 

‘2. The coming of the pioneers. 

**3. Pioneer homes, schools, pastimes, ete. 

‘‘4. The future of the land of the pioneers. 

*. An epilogue in verse, which may bea 
tribute to the pioneers. ’’ 

The Little Teacher interrupted. 
can’t write verse and drama!’’ 

‘‘Every village and town has among its 
people incipient poets and dramatists, ’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘In a patriotic pageant recently pro- 
duced in a rural community the prologue was 
written by a busy housewife; the epilogue 
was the work of a Methodist minister; the 
four parts were written by rural school 
teachers, business men, farmers’ wives, and 
country preachers. Music and words were 
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The Herald in the Dickey County Pageant 


written for songs, and an _ interpretative 
dance was originated for the ‘Spirit of the 
West.’ 

‘*A literary artist, inspired by the spirit 
of the community, may weave the historical 
data into a single, unified production which 
will be truly artistic. 

‘‘However, the communal method of au- 
thorship may be employed in any American 
community. A pageant written in collabora- 
tion by members of the community possesses 
a variety of viewpoints and a richness of de- 
tail not to be secured by other means. 

‘‘Organize your forces and you will find 
your problem easy. The real test of your 
leadership is your ability to get people in your 
community to co-operate with you. 

‘‘A finance committee should be secured 
for the purpose of backing the enterprise 
financially. This committee should represent 
the various commercial interests of the 
community. 

*‘An executive committee should be chosen 
for the purpose of appointing minor commit- 
tees and determining policies relating to the 
writing and producing of the pageant. 

‘‘The committees should be drawn from 
all parts of the community, geographically 
and socially. 

‘It is well to have a literary critic who 
will help you to choose what you will include 
in the pageant text. 

‘If possible, call together the pageant 
writers, the executive committee, and the 
critic. Study the plan of the pageant and 
get each writer’s ideas regarding the devel- 
opment of the various parts. 

‘*You may decide to publish the pageant. 
You will then find it advisable to appoint a 
committee which will have charge of the 
‘make-up’ of the pageant text, and which 


will also provide for its sale and distribu- 
tion.’’ 

The Little Teacher interrupted. ‘‘You 
have been talking about writing the pageant. 
Now tell me about producing it.’’ 

‘*You will need committees to assist you 
in the production af the pageant, too. 

‘‘A committee on costuming will search 
the garrets and study old photographs to se- 
cure the pioneer setting for the pageant. 

“If the pageant involves a hundred or 
more participants, directors should be ap- 
pointed who will be responsible for certain 
parts of the production. ’’ 

The Little Teacher shook her head, incred- 
ulously. ‘“‘But we can’t rehearse the 
pageant!’’ 

Turning to a letter on my desk, I said, 
‘*Professor Koch, who is the pioneer leader 
in communal pageant making, writes of the 
production of ‘The New Day’: 

‘* “The rehearsals are being conducted in 
Saint Thomas each evening as I write this; 
the three hundred players’ representing 
twenty-two different villages coming to- 
gether by automobiles from their various 
homes, some of them a distance of twenty, 
thirty, or even forty miles.’ 

‘‘The pageant may be so constructed that 
the various parts may be produced by certain 
groups in the community, and frequent re- 
hearsals will not be necessary. 

‘‘The pageant should be staged in an open 
air theater. A hillside slope may form an 
amphitheater for seating an audience. The 
Bankside Theater on the University of North 
Dakota campus utilizes the curve of a stream 
between the stage and the amphitheater. 
The acoustic properties of a stage of this 
kind are unequaled; the reflections in the 
stream by night add to the splendor of the 
production; and picturesque entrances can 
be made by water. It is advisable to have: 
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The Pioneer Spirit in the Dickey County Pageant 


stage screened by shrubs to facilitate exits. 

‘‘The stage structure should be simple and 
easily set up. 

‘Stage properties should be reduced to the 
minimum. 

‘All staging should be done rapidly; long 
intervals between scenes should be avoided. 

‘‘The music and drama of your community 
pageant may be crude; nevertheless, if it is 
genuine it is of value. The one thing need- 
ful is self-expression. Youth demands self- 
expression; it demands achievement. The 
community pageant may provide enrichment 
of body and spirit in wholesome, happy play 
activities; it may establish good will and 
neighborly understanding. If the commu- 
nity pageant can stimulate self-expression, if 
it can teach young and old to play, it has 
laid the foundation for that efficiency of 
neighborliness which is the foundation of 
true democracy. ’’ 

A clear whistle cut the keen air. 

‘Tt’s my train!’’ The Little Teacher said 
hurriedly. ‘‘Good-by. I’ve caught the vis- 
ion. I’ll report progress on the pageant next 
Saturday. ’’ 

As I turned to my desk these words of 
Percy MacKaye’s caught my eye, ‘“‘With 
Community Drama * * there is participa 
tion; there is creative expression; there is 
neighborly ritual. For Community Drama 
is nothing else than the technique of neigh 
borliness—the art par excellence of resolving 
the estrangement and conflict of social ele- 
ments into harmony. ’’ 

Attention is directed to the article on page 26, 
‘How to Study Your Home Town or Commu- 
nity,’? as supplementing Mrs, Blomquist’s 
suggestions for producing a communal pageant. 
It is earnestly hoped that many teachers will be 
inspired by these articles to try the community 
drama as the closing event of the school year. 
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How to Make a Baby Coop 


BY SAM E. WOODS, Department of Farm Mechanics, Mississippi Normal College 








HIS household convenience has 
proved itself to be a wonder- 
ful help in the homes where 
ka it has been placed. Little 





her work. 

First decide on the size of the coop you 
wish to make. Several mothers made their 
coops so wide that they could not get them 
through their doorways. Do not make this 
mistake. The coop should not be more than 
24 inches deep, as it would be difficult for 
the mother to place a sleeping baby in a 
coop without waking it if made deeper. 
It may be any desired length. Remember, 
of course, to keep the length in proper 
proportion to the depth and width. 


Any soft wood may be used. White pine 
or cypress 1’’x2” or 1’’x2}”’ strips, dressed 
on all sides, is excellent material. 

The coop is made of four frames, two long 
ones for sides and two short ones for ends. 
They are made exactly like screen window 
frames, with the exception of having pieces 
through the middle of the frames to strengthen 
them; but these may be omitted if desired. 

In making the frames cut all the joints 
square and fasten together with corrugated 
fasteners. This method makes a more satis- 
factory joint than the miter joint which re- 
quires toe-nailing. The corrugated fasteners 
should be at least three-eighths of an inch 
shorter than the thickness of the material 
and should be driven in at an angle across the 
joint so as not to split the material. Two 
should be driven in on each side of the joint. 


After the frames have been made, they 
should be given two coats of white paint, fol- 
lowed by two coats of white varnish. Allow 
plenty of time for one coat to dry before 
applying the next. 

Next fasten galvanized screen wire to each 
frame. The wire should come only to about 
the center of the end and the side rails of the 
frames. Over the edges of the wire tack 
strips of screen molding that have been pre- 
viously painted and varnished. This molding ~ 
will make the wire more secure and prevent 
the rough edges of the wire from scratching. 
The sides of the frame on which the wire has 
been tacked should be used as the inside. 

Bore holes for screws and fasten the four 
frames together with two-inch flat-head 
screws so as to formarectangular pen. Fin- 
ishing nails may be used instead of screws. 

On the inside of the coop, flush with the 
bottom edge of the floor rails, nail a strip, 
one on each side, to hold the slats. These 
strips should be made of stock which is one 
inch narrower than the floor rails. Cut the 
slats and nail them to the strips just fastened 
in. 

Turn the coop upside down, bore holes for 
casters in the bottom of the side rails, and 
insert casters. If the rubber-tired wheels of 
an old baby carriage or the wheels of an ex- 
press wagon can be had, these may be used 
instead of casters; then the mother will not 
have to stoop very low when putting baby 
into the coop. 

If the mattress does not fit the coop snugly, 
a piece of screen wire should be tacked over 
the bottom to keep flies and mosquitoes from 
coming up around the edges of the mattress. 

For the top, most mothers seem to prefer a 
piece of mosquito netting. However, an- 
other frame may be made and hinged on, as 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

The coop may be made for three dollars, 
and it has been made for much less. 
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HERE are .our tools used in 
} drawing. They are the lead 
pencil, the pen, the brush, 
and the crayon. Of these, 
the pencil and the crayon are 
tool and medium combined. 
The pen and brush are tools for spreading a 
medium, which is ink for the pen, and usu- 
ally, water colors for the brush. 





Foreqround. 


Figure I 


The crayon is the tool of freedom. Its 
range of utility is small, but for early efforts 
in drawing this quality makes it desirable. 
It is free and crude, which facts make it 
peculiarly adapted to the first efforts of 
children. 

The crayon family is a large one. There 
is the blackboard crayon; charcoal, which, in 
reality, is a soft black crayon; black chalk 
crayon, which is harder than the charcoal; 
pastel crayon, which isa colored chalk; and, 
lastly, the colored wax crayon, which is the 
subject of this article. 
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Painting with Colored Crayons 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, San Francisco State Normal School 





Colored crayons come to us in boxes con- 
taining from three to twenty-four crayons of 
various colors. Of these, the box containing 
eight colors-—the standard colors included— 
is the best for both teaching and learning. 
The standard colors are pure colors, which 
by common consent are accepted as stand- 
ards. They are red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. Of these colors, red, yel- 


low, and blue are called primary colors; and 
orange, green, and violet are the secondary 
colors. Besides the six standard colors, the 
color box should contain brown and black. 
This is a color box that with perfect colors 
would be complete. Such a box is also the 
easiest to teach and learn, and the most 
practical to handle. 

A ‘‘wash’’ is the color spread more or less 
evenly over the surface of the drawing. This 
is a water color term, but there is no good 
reason why the same term cannot be used 
with colored crayons. 








iddle cislance. 


Figure III 











Foreground and Sy 








A tablet of drawing paper 44x6 inches is 
about right for drill and practice purposes, 
but if a more ambitious drawing is desired, 
use a tablet 6x9 inches. This is as large as 
a colored crayon tablet should be. 

Draw Figure I on the blackboard as an ex- 
ample of the drawing to be used. Then with 
the black crayon paint it on paper; the pu- 
pils watch you as you draw. 





Figure Il 


Now follows the practice work, using one 
color ata time. First let the pupils make 
the drawing entirely in black, then in red, 
then in blue, and lastly in brown. 

Children do not get tired of making a 
drawing over and over, so long as they feel 
that they are gaining power. Let them paint 
the drawing, at the same time encouraging 
freedom of stroke as well as strength of line. 

The drawing may be painted with each of 
the colors in the box, but the yellow and 
orange will be found rather weak. 


Continued on page 65 





Figure IV 
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Bed Rock in Reading 





NCE upon a time 
I was a boy in 
the country schools of 
the middle west. At- 
tending the same 
schools was a certain 
girl—- Maggie. She 
was known far and 
near as an ‘‘excellent 
good reader.’’ Her 
pronunciation was 
perfect. Never was 
she known to make a 
mistake. Her inflec- 
tion was faultless. 
And her voice was musical. Everyone liked 
to hear her read—both the pupils at school 
and the whole neighborhood at our ‘‘lit’r’y 
soci’ty.’’ Even the teachers who came to 
the old Virgil School with a certain regu- 
larity allagreed that Maggie was ‘‘the finest 
reader in the county.’’ In fact, they per- 
sistently did their very best to prove it by 
always giving to Maggie on her report card 
the magical standing of ‘‘one hundred’’ in 
reading. The very best that Nellie or Irving 
or myself—or any other one of the big bad 
boys and girls in that school—could possibly 
get, either by hook or by crook, or by both, 
was about ‘‘eighty-five.’’ Daily the best of 
us were vanquished by Maggie. We simply 
were not in her class at all. Indeed if our 
teachers could have seen their way clear to 
put Maggie in a separate class by herself 
they would unhesitatingly havedoneso. But 
they were already violating all the rules of 
pedagogy by having at least three times as 
many daily recitations as the best expert 
could possibly handle. So with great reluc- 
tance they left Maggie where she was. 

And yet there was one person in that 
school who said, down deep in his heart, that 
Maggie was not a good reader; in fact, that 
she missed the mark by a very wide margin. 
That silent critic was myself. But I kept my 
thoughts locked up. Had I done otherwise 
I would have been charged with ignorance of 
good reading and—something much worse— 
jealousy ofagood reader. The case was sim- 
ilar to conditions any time previous to Aug- 
ust, 1914, when one dared not open his mouth 
adverseiy while our universities were so 
blindly singing the praises of German civ- 
ilization. 

And so I kept still about Maggie’s reading. 
But I knew positively that as a reader she 
was a parrot. She was an expert mechani- 
cian—-a word gymnast of the firstorder. Her 
reading was merely vocal acrobatics. Her 
eye, her ear, her tongue, and her voice were 
perfection. But that told the whole story. 
She was not a good reader by any means. 
Her reading was built upon the sands. The 
bed rock of reading was not there. Maggie 
was a stranger to thought. Her comprehen- 
sion of what she was reading was never pro- 
found. Her views were always hazy and 
general. At all times she seemed tv lack, 
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according to my judgment, the power of 


BY J. H. DOYLE, Ph.D., Formerly Consulting Psychologist, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 





pointed and penetrating analysis, and more 
than once you may know that I inwardly re- 
sented the ‘‘one hundred’’ marks which were 
given to her. I felt that if she were entitled 
to that mark, why then some of the rest of 
us were worth at least ‘‘two hundred. ’’ 

Since leaving the old Virgil School my con- 
victions have only become deepened. During 
my public school career I have met parrot 
readers so often that I have wondered if that 
type of reader has not gotten in the light of 
our educational sanity, leaving teachers gen- 
erally with the guiding and dominating de- 
lusion that reading consists of pronouncing 
words. 

I want to say that bed rock in reading is 
nothing of the kind. The mechanics of read- 
ing, however important, is but a slavish in- 
strument of thought. Any reading, no matter 
how mechanically perfect it may be, is poor 
reading if the thought is made subordinate 
to mechanics. The fundamental purpose of 
reading is not at all to convey a series of 
vocal symbols, or even thought itself, to 
some listener, but distinctly to convey 
thought to the reader himself. The basis 
criterion of good reading, therefore, is what 
the reader is getting out of it—and not how 
that reading may sound to some auditor. 
From this essentially proper standpoint, the 
raost pathetic word stumbler may be a really 
great reader, and vice versa. 

But what is the way to the making and the 
determining of a good reader? How are we 
to guard against the making of parrot read- 
ers? In what way can we both test and de- 
velop the bed rock value of thought. 

Socrates answered this question nearly 
twenty-four centuries ago more fully than 
any other person in all history. He who 
would teach reading, or any other subject 
well, must become a Socratic expert in the 
field of asking questions, and in the field of 
leading pupils to ask of themselves their own 
questions. The person who is not a good 
questioner is neither a good teacher nor a 
good pupil. This applies more to the subject 
of reading than to any other, owing to the 
fact that reading is the basis of every aca- 
demic pursuit. It would be all folly, for ex- 
ample, to speak of a person as being poor in 
reading, but ‘‘fine in history,’’ unless, of 
course, our conception of history should be 
the stone-age one of memorizing dates. 

Let us agree, then, that the keen, pene- 
trating question is the one magical road to 
good reading. 

But what must be the primary subject mat- 
ter of such questioning ? 

My question is intended as a warning. It 
is not a deep question, for example, to ask 
a pupil what a certain word means in a cer- 
tain paragraph or sentence. That is not deep 
questioning at all; though of course it is 
often very essential and very much in order. 
Merely to have pupils look up the meaning 
of this word and that word—that in itself is 
very superficial work. It does not constitute 
big questioning in any sense. 





But what does constitute the gigantic in- 
quiry ? ; 

Most assuredly, no question is big which 
does not challenge the perception, the judg- 
ment, and the reasoning of the pupil. The ba- 
sis of such a question is that it be inter-rela- 
tionalinitsimport. It does not ask primarily 
the import of this or that word single-handed, 
but the comparative value and relation of 
words and sentences and paragraphs and 
pages among themselves. Let me illustrate.. 
what I mean. Some time ago, in my regular 
work of supervision, I was conducting a mid- 
year freshman class in algebra, and I inci- 
dentally had the class turn back to the fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph at the begin- 
ning of the book: 


In passing from arithmetic to algebra, the student 
will not find the change a very marked one. He will 
meet signs, definitions, principles, and processes with 
which he is already familiar. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of arithmetic and algebra are identical, but in 
algebra their application is broader. 


I then asked the pupils this question: 
What one of those three sentences tells us 
what the degree of difference is between 
arithmetic and algebra? In due time all 
hands went up. What was my surprise to 
find that twelve members had selected the 
second sentence and four the third! And 
yet the educational world sometimes won- 
ders how it comes that mathematics is so 
hard for some people! 

I felt sure in my own mind that sentence 
number one contained the best single answer 
to my question, though I can admit the logic 
of number three in acertain sense. But sen- 
tence number two! How anyone could select 
that as an answer was beyond me, until I 
recalled of course the popular parrot game 
in reading. 

Then I called off the regular algebra rec- 
itation for that day and devoted the entire 
period to the memory of Socrates as a test of 
what those pupils knew about the subject of 


reading. The following problem was turned 


to: 

In one year the output of scrap mica was five tons 
more than twice the output of Sheet mica, and there 
were 43014 tons more of the former than of the latter. 
Find the number of tons of each. , 


I then asked what was meant in that prob- 
lem by the former and the latter. Five out 
of that class were able to tell me what the 
meaning was. The rest of the class floundered 
completely. They said that the former meant 
‘‘first,’’ and the latter ‘‘last.’’ Then when 
asked what they meant by that, many of 
them could go no further. Those who did 
make an additional advance replied that 
‘‘the former’’ meant the ‘‘five tons,’’ while 
‘‘the latter’’ referred to the ‘‘4304 tons’’! 

Well, to make a long story short, after 
due discussion, we passed on to another prob- 
lem which read as follows: 


The lilies sent to the United States annually from 
Bermuda are worth one-twentieth as much as all our 
imported floral products. If the other floral products 
are worth $1,900,000, find the value of the lilies im- 
ported from Bermuda. 


Then I asked this question: ‘‘What is the 
most important word in the second sentence— 
what word must we take great care not to 
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overlook ?’’ The answers varied all the way 
from ‘‘floral products’’ to ‘‘Bermuda’’! A 
number thought that the ‘‘$1,900,000’’ was 
the most important. It remained for three 
of the group to say ‘‘other,’’ which was of 
course the correct answer. I nextasked them 
how it came that the author did not also use 
the word ‘‘other’’ in the ‘first sentence be- 
tween the words ‘‘our’’ and ‘‘imported,’’ 
and the majority of the members agreed that 
the author could just as well have done that, 
but most of those who thus agreed saw not 
for a minute that the problem would then 
become a different one. A few, however, 
saw in every detail the significance of the 
proposed addition, and further, that in case 
we left our floral importations unchanged, it 
would then be necessary to change the ‘‘one- 
twentieth’’ to ‘‘one-nineteenth. ’’ 

Now, I might multiply instances and illus- 
trations at length, all tending to show in the 
long run that entirely too many of our read- 
ers—the ‘‘good’’ ones included—are par- 
rots. But the recipe for parrot making is 
not ‘‘Polly wants a cracker, ’’ but Polly wants 
mechanics. Polly of course is the prevailing 
thought impress of our educational conscious- 
ness, as personified by the typical teacher in 
the teaching of reading, and also by the typ- 
ical school system in the requirements ex- 
acted as the basis of good reading. 

Briefly and specifically, our schools are 
doing too much galloping from one book to 
another. To me this process is especially 
amazing down in the primary grades, where 


it has become a veritable craze to have pu- 
pils change readers every time the moon 
changes. No longer is a school ‘‘modern’’ 
unless its pupils rush headlong through about 
two dozen readers per year. So great is the 
craze for an ‘‘interest,’’ that is really no 
deeper than foam, and so great is the craze 
for mechanics, that education is far afield 
from the meaning of real reading. 

I of course admit that there is a need and 
a place for mechanics in reading, and I also 
admit the principle that children oftentimes 
require to do things meaninglessly for the 
mere joy or practice of doing. But I insist 
that it is ‘‘up to education’’ to see that this 
principle is not unduly violated; and also 
that it should always keep clearly in mind 
that our ultimate goal is not mechanics but 
thought. 

Therefore, I would say to every teacher: 
In teaching reading, go slowly. Draw in 
the reins occasionally. Stop now and then. 
Get down out of your wagon. Unhitch where 
the prospect is inviting. Pitch your tents, 
and camp out. Picket the horses if nec- 
essary. If not, let them run loose. 

Now, I will admit that such a process will 
consume some time. But what of that, so 
long as everything done contributes to a 
good cause? What else is time for, anyway? 
What are the odds if our assigned reading 
lesson is four pages, even if we do spend the 
entire period on the first paragraph? Our 
sacred duty is not to run a race with time, 
nor indeed to attempt to save time, but 
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rather to hold ever in mind an image of the 
object that we are trying to attain. 

That object I insist over and over again is 
accurate and comprehensive thought-getting 
by the reader. The one great way to that 
object is the way of Socrates. [I emphatic- 
ally insist that it is not any textbook, or any 
dozen textbooks. It is the expert asker and 
inciter of questions in the person of the 
teacher. 

With such a teacher and with thought as 
our fundamental object, we have satisfied 
every prerequisite and every condition for 
bed rock in reading, regardless of whether 
our textbook was printed in 1919 or before the 
Revolutionary War. 

May it be the permanent Socratic resolve 
of every teacher to guard against the mak- 
ing of ‘‘excellent good’’ readers of the Mag- 
gie type. Also, may every teacher take 
deeply to heart the fact that no reader is 
ever too young to be subjected to a cross- 
fire of appropriate questions. I emphasize 
this statement, owing to the fact that in all 
probability most parrot readers get their 
running start during the first four years of 
school life. From the fifth grade on is per- 
haps chiefly ‘‘post-graduate’’ work. The best 
way to teach reading well in the eighth grade 
is to teach it well in grade one; and yet, let 
every upper grade teacher be warned never 
to claim an alibi on the grounds of that prin- 
ciple, for good, solid, substantial question- 
ing will set to thinking even the worst par- 
rot reader that ever lived. 


Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Jean Sherwood Rankin has been for many years a contributor to the 
educational press. For two years, as ‘‘The Friendly Critic,’’ she conducted a weekly depart- 


ment in the Minneapolis ‘‘Sunday Tribune.’’ 


Mrs. Rankin is an earnest advocate of the de- 


mocratization of the public schools, of the abolition of examinations and of the grade name- 
and-idea, of promotion by subjects instead of by pages of textbooks, of the all-year school, and 


of the play-study-work plan of William Wirt. 


She is the author of the original ‘“‘Everyday 


English,’’ the only textbook series which omits all grammar and deals with language facts 
alone. She is the wife of Albert W. Rankin, well known as a superintendent of schools, as 
State Inspector of Public Schools, and now Professor of Education in the University of Minnesota. 


Studying the Pupils’ Names 


Nothing will so quickly interest children 
and give them at the same time a hint at 
comparative study of language as an investi- 
gation of the meanings of their own names. 
This will require some little definite effort on 
the part of the teacher, but it will repay her 
handsomely in visible returns—possibly in 
the way of promotion. First of all, two or 
three books must be had for reference, but in 


these days of traveling libraries perhaps the 


volumes can be borrowed. However, the chil- 
dren might be allowed to give a dime ora 
nickel entertainment, thus earning the money 
to buy the books. If they own the books, 
and if they have also earned them, there is 
no doubt that a new charm is added to the 
volumes quite independent of the value of 
their contents. 

In the district school which kind Fortune 
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had placed in my native village, the only 
book of reference provided by a rather liberal 
school board was an unabridged dictionary. 
Children who had prepared all their lessons 
were allowed to take this huge volume to 
their desks and to pore over the pictures and 
long words at their own pleasure. How wise 
was that early school board, of which my 
father was the guiding spirit! The part of 
the dictionary most used was the ‘‘Christian 
Names.’’ Here we delighted to find if we 
could, for the list was but meager after all, 
our own individual name with its proper 
meaning. This was to us at that time a gen- 
eral interest. 


The Interest of the Dictionary 

When I speak of the interest of the diction- 
ary, Ido not refer to those tiny volumes 
which we find provided for certain grades. 
To be sure, half-a-loaf, or even a crumb, is 
better than no bread! But I refer to the 
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GREAT modern volume, which has colored 
illustrations in some cases and in others care- 
fully classified lists of animals and plants 
together with pictures of the same. It is cus- 
tomary in many cities to allow only one of 
these volumes to a building! But it would 
be the best investment possible to provide 
every room with one. Perhaps I shall rein- 
force this remark when I state that the first 
money of the first month of my pay as teacher 


was invested in an unabridged dictionary. 
This was the very best investment I[ ever 
made. 


How About Growing Boys ? 


What is a probable source of interest for 
growing boys? I had an eye-opener on this 
subject one Sabbath long ago. By chance | 
had been impressed into service in Sabbath 
School as a supply teacher for a class of boys 
of about the fifth grade. The lesson involved 
the meanings of the names Jesus, Christ, and 
Messiah, not a subject that appealed espe- 
cially to lively boys! I explained that Jesus 
means savior, one who was sent to save, and 
I mentioned that Joshua is a different form 
of the same name. I explained further that 
Christ means anointed, and that Messiah 
means sent! This made no impression, and 
they looked utterly bored. I tried again: 

‘*You see, every name may have many 
different forms. Now, if Willie here were 














living in France, he would be called Guil- 
laume, and if he were living in Germany, he 
would be called Wilhelm, and—’’ 

‘“‘What’s that, what’s that, Miss Sher- 
wood ?’’ 

I repeated, not once, but twice and thrice, 
upon request. 

A week later I passed Willie Hall upon 
the street. He immediately crossed over to 
my side and said earnestly: ‘‘Won’t you 
please tell me again what my name is in 
those other languages? I can’t quite remem- 
ber.’’ And Willie Hall was not a bookworm, 
nor scholarly, nor even studious. He was 
just a hobble-de-hoy schoolboy, who enjoyed 
thinking over what his own name would be 
if he had happened to be a German or French 
or Italian child. 

Is Willie Hall Typical ? 

This is the day of experimentation. You 
can find out many things for yourselves, if 
you are willing to test certain matters judi- 
cially. Place two or three books on your 
desk which deal with the meanings of Chris- 
tian names and surnames and—await devel- 
opments. Perhaps you will do well to state 
something about the books and to announce 
that they may be used at pleasure along with 
others. I suspect that these volumes will 
show wear soonest of all, and that they may 
even become worn-out and may have to be 
replaced before any others. Won’t somebody 
who is really alive to children’s interests 
please report on this? 


How to Begin the Work 


In preparation, let the pupils make a list 
of all the names of all the children in the 
class, or in the room, including middle 
names. Let them see that these are spelled 
as the owners spell them, and that they are 
arranged in strict alphabetical order. This 
will take some time, perhaps several days if 
there are children of foreign parentage. We 
will assume that each child has wrestled with 
the alphabet until he has a complete list with 
the names in order, one name toa place. The 
teacher has meanwhile prepared her own list, 
by which she is able to correct any errors. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
While the children are thus engaged in in- 
cidentally learning the alphabet, which quite 
likely they have never been taught, the 
teacher must review her knowledge of gram- 
mar. She must be certain that she is per- 
fectly familiar with that portion of English 
grammar which deals with diminutives. 
Grammars give the list of endings that mark 
diminutives about as follows: 
-ee, -ie, or -y as in Billee, birdie, sonny 
-et, or -ette as in bucket, a little pail; hatchet, a 
little ax; tuffet, a little mound; bar- 
ette, a little bar 


-kin as in lambkin, a little lamb; manikin, 
a little man 

-let as in runlet, alittle brook; streamlet, 
a little stream; ringlet, a little cur! 

-ling as in duckling, gosling, darling, a lit- 
tle dear (from deor) 

-ock, -cock as in bullock, hillock; Ride a cock 
horse 

ule as in granule, a little grain 


The endings also are occasionally met, -el 
-elle, -in, -ot, and -cule. We have now at our 
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command the key to hundreds and even thou- 
sands of proper names. In fact, as we shall 
find, a vast number of our patronymics, or 
father’s names, are merely variations upon 
one or another of so-called given, or Chris- 
tian names. 
Consider the List asa Whole 

Each child, of tourse, will take special in- 
terest in his own three names, of which for 
to-day we shall disregard the last. It may 
be found that several names end in -ie. These 
are probably diminutives, and the owners 
of those names must look for the original 
name with its meaning. We will suppose 
that in the group we have found the name 
Ella, Nellie, and Lena. Someone finds by 
the help of a reference book that all these 
names come from Helen. The name of Helen 
has always been regarded as very beautiful 
and its significance is light. The group whose 
names can claim kinship with Helen may 
well consider who have borne the name in 
times past. If the teacher desires to do so, 
she may wisely show them a photographic 
reproduction of the picture of Saint Helena, 
the mother of the Emperor. Constantine. 
Perhaps these children will be glad to invest 
ten or fifteen cents, so as to have for their 
very own as permanent possession the little 
reproduction of a celebrated and lovely pic- 


ture! We will look at the name Helen more 
in detail: 
HELEN—light 


English and Scotch—Helena, Helen, Elaine, Ellen, 
Eleanor, Elinor, Nelly, Lenora, Annora, Annot, Lina, 
Linot 

Irish—Helena, Eileen, Nelly 

Italian and Spanish — Elena, Eleonora, Leonora, 
Helena, Leon 

German—Helene, Eleonore, Leonore 

Russian, Polish, Slavonian, and Servian—Helena, 
Helenka, Jelena, Jela, Jelika, Lenka, Lencica 

Other forms—Lena, Leno, Ilona, Ljena, Lenia 


Pronunciation 

Some work is again inevitable for the one 
who wishes to proceed in the very best way. 
However, again the work will bring its own 
reward. Children, with their quick mem- 
ories, will not find it at all hard to learn the 
main points of Kuropean pronunciation—if 
only the teacher has these at command. 
Learning to pronounce the one Italian name 
Gian (John, just as we speak it) will be the 
key to a score of others, and it is seen that 
the 7 is there, silent itself, merely to show 
the sound of the g. So it serves in a long 
list of names beginning with Gio or Giu, (jo 
or ju). 

In the same way children quickly learn 
that our 7 becomes / in Spanish, zh-in French 
and Portuguese, and y in Italian, German, 
Seundinavian, Dutch, and Icelandic. 
ever, they should not be asked to memorize 
the rules. They will absorb these uncon- 
sciously by learning the pronunciation of 
names which exemplify them. In communi- 
ties where foreign elements predominate, it 
will be easy to set little teachers at a task in 
which no instruction is needed. Perhaps just 
here is the bond which will serve to unite 
communities of widely differing origins. 


The All-Important Notebook 
Whenever any pupil has prepared a list of 


How- * 
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the foreign forms of his own name, his work 
should be placed at the disposal of the class. 
He should be permitted and encouraged to 
find out the pronunciation in the various lan- 
guages, and to tell the others what he has 
learned. Finally, the work should be copied—- 
each pupil copying his own ‘‘given’’ names— 
by all the class into notebooks, duly indexed, 
which are examined from time to time by the 
teacher. Ican not sufficiently emphasize the 
value of the notebook habit. When a student 
has once realized that thus he ean file away 
and keep for reference the fruits of his work, 
he is far more willing to enter new fields. It 
is the utterly impermanent character of most 
of the work in so-called language that is one. 
of the most discouraging features. 


Americanization 


Where better can the Americanization work 
of our schools begin than just here, with this 
practical taking over of all the little ‘‘for- 
eigners’’ that are crowding our schools? 
Here is a chord that will thrill the breast of 
every child, however poor and obscure. It 
is the bond of the common name which he of 
Russia or of Italy bears together with the 
American. What though the strange spelling 
disguises for amoment? Ivan, Hans, Gian, 
Jan, Ian, and a dozen others see that they 
really are called by one name, and thus the 
bond is felt. 


Certain Other Names 


Let us look at two or three more given 
names in order to see how the great similar- 
ities of spelling and therefore of pronuncia- 
tion run through all and do all unite: 


MARGARE'T—a pearl 

Ienglish—Margaret, Margaretta, Margery, Maggy, 
Meggy, Madge, Marget, Peggy, Gritty, Metta 

Seotech—Margaret, Marjorie, Maisie, Maidie, Mag- 
gie, Meg, May, Mysie 

French—Marguerite, Margot, Margoton, Goton, 
Gogo 

Italian—Margherita, Malgherita, Ghita, Rita 

German — Margarethe, Grete, Gretchen, Grethe, 
Grethel, Grel, Marghet, Mete, Meta 

Danish—Margarete, Mette, Maret, Melletel, Metelill 

Other European forms—Margarita, Margarida, Mar- 
garete, Gretli, Margareta, Malgorzata, Malgosia, 
Markota, Marjarita, Marjeta, Reta, Margrete, Greta, 
Maije, Madsehe, Maret, Kret, Krot, Magryta, Gryta, 
Margarta, Margit 

PHILIP—a lover of horses 

English—Philip, Phil, Phip, Pip ~ 

Scoteh—Phillipp 

French—Philippe, Philipot 

German—Philipp, Lipp, Lipper! 

Italian—Filippo, Pippo, Lippo 

Portuguese—Felippe, Felipinho 

Spanish— Felipe 

Russian—Feeleep. 

Other forms—Wilips, Lipsts, Fulip 

AGNES—a lamb 

English—Agnes, Aggie, Agneta 

Welsh—Nest 

Manx—Nessie 

French—Agnes, Agnies 

Italian—Agnese, Agnete, Agnesca 

Spanish—Ines, Inesila 

Portuguese—Inez 

Other forms—Agnessa, Agnessija, Agnizka, Anez- 
ka, Neza, Nezika, Janja, Agnese, Nese, Neto, Ag- 
nyta, Hanza 

THOMAS—a twin 

English—Thomas, Tom 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Jointed “Ducky Daddles” Toy 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from thin pieces of 
board Color eye, bill, and feet orange. Mount as shown, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners or bits of knotted thread at the joints of 
the paper toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, for the wooden toy. 
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A Commencement That Will Americanize a School 


B. COLBURN, Principal of The John Eaton School, New York City 


BY JESSIE 


the attention of our 
schools has been more or less 
focused on the war ever since 
1914, the entrance of the 
United States into the world 
conflict brought about an in- 
tensive study which sought to take advantage 
of any method or suggestion that promised 
to vitalize the work and fix events in the 
minds of the pupils. 

School authorities felt that the boys and 
girls should not be permitted to graduate 
without a satisfactory knowledge of this 
greatest of all wars, and in order to make 
sure that this knowledge had been attained, 
it seemed wise to test the children before 
issuing a diploma. 

About this time a little book entitled ‘‘War- 
Fact Tests for Every American’’ was issued, 
in which the idea of a graduates’ war-facts 
match was suggested. The idea appealed to 
me; and very largely because of environ- 
mental conditions, I decided to make such a 
match a part of the commencement exercises. 
The schoo! is situated on the great ‘‘lower 
east side’’ of New York, the vast majority 
of the 2,300 children in attendance being 
either of foreign birth or foreign parentage. 

When a match had been decided upon, I 
drew up aset of questions, which was added 
to from time to time. No set answers were 
ever formulated, since it was my purpose to 
keep the exercise as spontaneous as possible. 
Indeed, during the progress of the match on 
the evening of commencement, I interpolated 
several new questions suggested by the an- 
swers received. 

There were two graduating classes. The 
girls were called together several times dur- 
ing the fortnight preceding graduation, and 
the events with which the questions dealt 
were discussed. Different answers were ac- 
cepted, the same girl seldom talking on the 
same point twice. Naturally, outside read- 
ing and study were greatly stimulated by the 
thoughtof the public match, and many ex- 
cellent statements were worked up by the 
children. On commencement evening, the 
two classes were lined up, one on either side 
of the platform, the questions being put by 
the principal. Two girls stepped to the cen- 
ter, faced the audience, and answered, each 





side speaking alternately. Nosecond chance 
was given. At the close of the exercise, five 
girls from each team had succumbed and the 
match was declared a tie. 

The school has an auditorium seating six 
hundred people. This was filled to capacity 
with the parents and friends of the children, 
and the intense interest with which these 
foreign men and women—Russian Jews, Ital- 
ians, Poles—followed the exercise and the 
real excitement it engendered were very 
gratifying to those of us who are giving our 
best efforts for the Americanization of this 
foreign section. The interest was intensified 
by the fact that the school possesses a ten- 
foot map of the world, hung from the ceiling 
above the platform. A girl graduate was 
stationed on the platform with a long pointer. 
She picked out each locality or place spoken 
of, thus enabling the people to follow the 
progress of the war with eye as well as ear. 


The unexpected cessation of hostilities in - 


November suggested an extension of our last 
summer’s plan, and I worked out for the Jan- 
uary graduation, a ‘‘Victory Quiz’’ carried 
out in practically the same way as the ‘‘War- 
Facts Match.’’ If events shall justify it, I 
plan to complete the trilogy in June, 1919, 
by using a Peace Parley along similar lines. 

Our Victory questions may be of interest 
to those readers who are contemplating a 
‘quiz’’ of this kind. 

VICTORY QUIZ 


When did the war begin? 

When did the war end? 

Name five principal nations engaged on ally side at 
close of war. 

Is the war legally ended yet? 

What is an armistice? 

How long was it to last? Has it been extended? 

What is necessary legally to end the war? 

At what exact time did the armistice go into effect? 

Where were the British at the close of the war? 
(Map. ) 

Why particularly delightful to the British? 

Where were Americans? (Use map. Bring out that 
the Americans were soon joined by French. ) 

Why remarkably pleasing to French? 

Why did we feel that it was delightful that we should 
have taken this place? 

Who was the American 
France? 

Principal terms of the armistice? (Map.) ° 

How do we make sure that the terms shall be car- 
ried out? 

At what point are American troops stationed? 


Commander-in-Chief — in 


What other German city had we occupied? 

About how many troops all told had we sent to 
Europe? 

Who is generalissimo of all the Allied armies? 

Name the American, English, French, and Italian 
commanders-in-chief. 

Where are the peace conference meetings being 
held? (Map.) 

What do you mean by the Quai D’Orsay? 

Where are the cabinet meetings held in London? 

Where are the cabinet meetings of the United 
States held? 

Where did we think the Peace Conference meetings 
would be held? 

Why was the choice very pleasing to the French? 

What great event for the Germans took place at the 
palace of Versailles in 1871? 

What one man, of all the great personalities of this 
time, stands out most prominently? 

How has he broken all former precedents? 

What reason is there for his action in doing this? 

What three nations (map) are giving much trouble 
in the peace settlement? 

All commercial nations need an outlet to the sea. 
What city (map) does Poland claim? 

In what German province is this city? 

What two new nations (map) are being formed out 
of Austrian territory? 

How do Italy’s claims clash with those of the Jugo 
Slavs? (Speak of Trieste; Fiume.) 

Explain what you can of ‘‘ Italia Irredenta.’’ (Map.) 

What nation (map) will probably be expelled alto- 
gether from Europe? Why? 

What nation hassuffered most from her persecutions? 

What became of Germany’s navy? When and where 
surrendered? 

Who was Grand Admiral of the Allied fleet? 
American Admirals? 

Who is the premier of England now? 
Of Italy? 

Name the present rulers of England, Belgium, and 
Italy ; the presidents of the United States and France. 

Name the American delegation to the peace con- 
ference. 

Where is the Ex-Kaiser now? The Crown Prince? 

Why is it impossible for either of them to claim 
again the German throne? 

What do we mean by the abdication of a king? 

When was the formal opening of the peace confer- 
ence? Who made the opening speech? Who has been 
made the permanent chairman? Who made the speech 
nominating him? Who has been made the alternate 
chairman? 

We closed the Victory Quiz with this quo- 
tation from President Wilson’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation : 

‘‘God has in His good pleasure given us 
peace. It has not come as a mere cessation 
of arms. It has come as a great triumph of 
Right. Complete victory has brought us, 
not peace alone, but the confident promise of 
a new day as well, in which justice shall re- 
place force and jealous intrigue among the 


nations. ’’ 


Two 
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May Seat Work 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 




















hectographed models furnished hy the teacher When com- 
pleted, 1¢ may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into @ Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and’cover with two 12*3° and 
two 124% 3°" Strips ‘of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 
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How to Study Your Home Town or Community 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.S.,A.M., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 





*=1N the following discussion, the 
author has in mind not the 
study of some bustling me- 
tropolis where thousands of 
problems present themselves, 
’ nor even the city of eight or 
ten thousand inhabitants, but the study of 
the average town. 

While it is one of the fundamental propo- 
sitions in pedagogy that in teaching we must 
proceed from the known to the unknown, we 
as teachers are often more concerned in the 
study of the geography of Europe or a study 
of the city of Paris than we are in a study 
of our own particular section or the commu- 
nity of which we form a part. Ask the pu- 
pil to tell you about the early history of his 
country, he will invariably begin by telling 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, no 
matter whether his home is in Minnesota or 
California. The boy in the arithmetic class, 
discussing insurance and taxes, is far more 
liable to discuss the rates of Chicago and 
New York than the particular rates of the 
town in which he lives. The high school 
sociology class can discuss with great gusto 
the poorly lighted and badly ventilated tene- 
ments in New York City, but can they tell 
you anything about bad housing conditions 
which exist in the confines of their own com- 
munity? Visit the physiology class and hear 
the pupils tell how certain towns have had 
epidemics of typhoid, because of a bad 
water supply; but can they tell you anything 
about the possibilities of contamination in 
their own water supply ? 

If the chief business of the 
school is to train for citizenship, 
should not a study of the local 
community be the most vital point 
in the course of study? For will 
not the child of to-day be the 
voter of to-morrow? Why is it 
that the school does not study its 
own town? Ask the teacher and 
she will probably admit that she 
has but a passing interest in the 
town, that the collection of mate- 
rial would require an_ endless 
amount of preparation, and she 
does not feel called upon to take 
any vital part in the conducting 
of civic affairs. But such ought 
not to be the case. The teacher 
should be a vital factor in the 
community life, as she has it in 
her power to arouse local pride 
among the children; or she may 
tactfully direct their attention to 
many needed reforms. Her duty 
is to train those who in the future 
are to direct the affairs of the 
town, and make it a better place 
in which to live. 
We realize at 








once how the 


teacher may be greatly disturbed 
in presenting such work, owing 
to the fact that no printed material 
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is available. While such teaching naturally 
requires much special preparation, the re- 
sults are so well worth while that each 
teacher should make some attempts along 
these lines. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss in detail how such a course should be 
presented; the following suggestions are 
given merely to show the wealth of subject 
matter that the teacher has at her disposal. 
Take, for instance, the subject of history. 
How many interesting chapters in local his- 
tory could be turned over to the State His-. 
torical Society if each teacher would direct 
the local study of her own community! Such 
topics as the following might be investigated : 

Find out how your part of the country fig- 
ured in early discoveries and explorations. 

If there are any relics, monuments, etc., 
observe them carefully. 

Why was’ the particular site chosen for 
settlement? 

From what localities did the early settlers 
come; how did they come, and why? 

Time of first settlement; first house that 
was built, ete. 

How did the town get its name? When 
was it laid out, and when incorporated ? 

Tell of the early history of its growth and 
development. 

The history of the schools and churches. 

The important part it took in any war. 

Notable persons, such as authors, musi- 
cians, ete. 

In collecting data, the pupils must gather 
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Apple -blossoms, bu dding, blowing S. 
Inthe soft May dir: =~ 
Cups with sunshine overtlowms. 
Flakes of frasrance drifting snowitis 
Showering everywhere. ~ 
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information from old settlers, local histories, 
newspaper files, ete. With such a strong 
motivating element, these facts might well 
be made the basis of composition work, and 
the best written story handed the local news- 
paper for publication. 

In geography such topics as these might 
be investigated : 

Name the town’s geographical advantages 
and disadvantages in location. 

Are the geographical conditions favorable 
for good climate, good roads, good farm prod- "— 
ucts, ete. ? 

Describe the natural resources. 

Tell of the factors determining its growth 
and development. 

Could it be classed as a political town, a 
distributing town, an industrial town, a com- 
mercial town, a railroad town, or a school 
town? Or is it a combination of several of 
these? 

Make a map of the town, noting irregu- 
larities, additions, etc. Note the streams, 
marshes, bridges, etc. 

Study various industries and visit the ice 
plant, brick yard, creamery, bakery, etc. 
Note why these particular industries have 
sprung up, and what possibilities there are 
for other industries to develop. Note the 
number of persons employed, etc. (How 
many children living in a mining commu- 
nity still gather all their information on min- 
ing from such texts as ‘‘Great American In- 
dustries,’’ having never seen the interior of 
a mine!) The local proprietors of these es- 
tablishments are always glad to 
arrange to conduct classes through 
their plants, explaining every- 
thing in detail. All the teacher 
has to do is to arrange for the 
time. Again, sucha trip might 
well be made the subject of an 
English composition. 

In arithmetic, ask the class to 
compute grocery and dry goods 
bills according to local prices, not 
prices quoted in the arithmetic. 
Let them obtain local prices for 
paper hanging, excavating, plas- 
tering, laying walls; rates for 
electric light, water, and gas. 
Visit the lumber yard and see how 
lumber is measured. Consult the 
local tax collector to find out tax 
rates, special taxes, etc. Have a 
talk with an insurance agent and 
find out the different rates in dif- 
ferent sections of the town, ete. 
Discuss the value of life insur- 
ance, endowment policies, etc. 

In physiology the problems pre- 
sented are numerous. Discuss 
the water supply; disposal of 
sewerage and garbage; sanitary 
conditions of homes, — factories, 
churches, and schools; the con- 
dition of the streets; the pure 

(Continued on page 60) 
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May Lessons for Child Gardeners 
By Nell R. Farmer 


If we are to do our duty to the world and ourselves, we must utilize 


every means to increase production and distribute food efficiently.— 
Herbert Hoover. 
E are just coming to realize the important part 
W food is playing in deciding the destinies of the 
nations who participated in the world war. It 
is to the advantage of every child to study food pro- 
duction, consumption, and conservation, and to see 
their relation to the vital problems of life. It is for- 
tunate that our children are almost forced to take an 
active part in this great food production program, be- 
cause of the many benefits that will come to them in- 
dividually and as a nation. As individuals, it will 
train them in service, thrift, industry, patriotism, and 
responsibility; as a nation, it will make for better 
health, stronger and more self-reliant boys and girls 
—the future citizens of this country. 

Mr. Hoover says that 20,000,000 tons of foodstuffs 
must be shipped to Europe this year. This means 
that food must begin to move soon from every hill and 
through every valley of this great country, to fulfill 
the needs of millions of starving folk across the seas. 
It also means that we cannot have too large a garden 
army doing this work of supplying this need. Even 
the smallest children have now an opportunity to help. 
If they do not have gardens of their own, they can help 
their brothers and sisters make their gardens, or they 
can have a few plants in the home or school garden. 

A large number of interesting facts bearing on the 
common vegetables may be given the little children in 
the form of blackboard lessons. 

In a previous article corn was studied inits relation 
to the early life of the American people and its use 
to-day. Closely related to corn in its connection with 
the history of our country is its companion, the pump- 
kin. The Indians grew the corn. and pumpkin long 
before Columbus discovered America. The first black- 
board lesson takes up these facts and the other lessons 
give instruction in the planting of corn, pumpkins, 
beans, beets, and peas. 


INDIANS AND PILGRIMS 


The Indians grew corn. 

They grew pumpkins, too. 

They made holes in the ground with sharp sticks. 
They planted seeds in the holes. 

The Pilgrims came to America. 

They were hungry. 

The Indians gave them corn and pumpkins. 

They taught them how to plant them. 

We will learn to plant corn and pumpkins, too. 


CORN 
Corn grows in rich soil. 
The ground is plowed or spaded. 


It is raked, too. 
The kernels are planted two inches deep in rows. 


May Primary Hints and 


They are four inches apart in the row. 
The rows are two feet apart. 
The soil is pressed firmly over the kernels of corn. 


When the plants are four inches high, the rows are 


thinned. 

Then the plants are twelve inches apart. 

‘hey are sometimes planted in hills; three feet 
apart. 

Branches called 
the roots. 

The ‘‘suckers’ 


‘suckers’’ sometimes grow from 


’ are pulled off. 
PUMPKINS 
The pumpkin grows with the corn 
The pumpkin is a tender plant. 
It is easily injured by frost. 
The pumpkin seeds are planted about the first of May. 
They are planted one and one-half inches deep. 
The seeds are planted in hills. 
The hills are eight feet apart. 


BEANS 
Beans like sunlight. 
They are planted one or two inches deep in rows. 
They are two inches apart in the rows. 
The rows are two feet apart. 
After the plants are well started, the rows are 
thinned. 
Then the plants are five inches apart. 
Some beans are ready for use in six or eight weeks. 


BEETS 

Beets need plenty of sunshine. 

The seed is soaked over night before planting. 

The seed is planted one-half to one inch deep in 
rows. 

The rows are twelve inches apart. 

When the beets are six inches high, the rows are 
thinned. 

The plants are four inches apart 
thinned. 

The young beet-tops are excellent for greens. 


after they are 
° 


PEAS 

Peas can be planted very early. 

The seeds are planted one or two inches deep. 

The rows are two or three feet apart. 

Late peas are planted in a trench. 

The trench is six inches deep. 

The seeds are covered two inches deep. 

After the plants are four or five inches high, the 
trench is gradually filled with soil. 





Helps 











Little Civics for Little Citizens 
Savi q the Vv ild k lowe 
By Barbara Reid 


ALK with your pupils about the beauty of the 
T wild flowers and how, if they are exterminated, 
we can never get them back. Help to increase 
the natural love that every child has for the wild flow 
ers, and cause him to want to preserve them, both 
in the woods and fields and in gardens of his own. 
Give the children Emerson’s idea of finding joy in 
leaving the flower on its stem and enjoying it where 
it grows. If it must be plucked, it should be cut, if 
possible; never should it be pulled up by the roots 
The following sentences may be written on the black 
board for a sight reading lesson or for a language les 
son to be copied by the children: 
I have a wild flower garden beside our house. 
Polly says it is the dearest garden bed we have. 
I have spring beauties and hepaticas and bluebells 
and columbines. 
They look like green 


I have ever so ferns. 


lace. 


many 


I have three colors of violets, blue, white, and yel 
low. 

I brought them all from the woods and fields, and 
planted them. 

I am very fond of them. 
children. 

I want to get every kind of wild flower that grows 
about here. 

Then I would like to exchange with somebody and 
get some wild flowers that grow somewhere else. 

My teacher says we could do it by parcel post. 

Some city children who did not know how to love 
flowers came to our woods one day. 

They picked great handfuls and 


away because they had withered. 


They look up at me like 


then threw them 


The poor flowers would have been beautiful a long 
time if they had left them on their stems. 

They did worse than that. They pulled flowers up 
by the roots. Then the plant was killed. 

Some of the most beautiful wild flowers in our coun- 
try have been altogether killed in this way. 

There was a pretty wild crab apple tree that stood 
in a fence corner. It was the only wild crab apple 
tree about here. 

It had the loveliest pink blossoms every year. 

They were as pink as the inside of sea shells and 
smelled sweeter than any perfumery in a bottle. 


Some persons wanted apple blossoms for a wedd 


They took every blossom on the tree and brok« 
down so that it died. 

| should hate to have a wedding that killed a lovel 
tree like that. 

I will work just as hard as I can to preserve all th 


wild flowers in our country. 
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May Day Fairies 
By Eva Brown 


re 4 HO is coming to-morrow, children?’’ asked 
W the teacher of her class of first grade chil- 
dren. 

‘*May Day is coming!’’ sang a chorus of little men 
and women, their faces beaming like a fresh May 
morning. 

‘*Would you like to be little fairies—real May Day 
fairies?’’ the teacher asked. 

The children clapped their hands at the thought. 
''hey loved stories about fairies and the suggestion 
that they might actually be little fairies, sent them 
into ecstasies. 

‘*To-morrow, our room shall be 


day. Dainty invitations decorated with tiny pink rose- 
buds, read, ‘‘Come to our May Day party in Fairyland 
(Room I), at twelve o’clock.”’ 

Promptly at twelve o’clock, the window shades were 
drawn, and the fairies fled to the woods (cloak room). 

The children from the second grade were guests on 
this occasion. When they entered Fairyland they were 

**put to sleep’’ by alullaby played on the phonograph. 
The music was then changed to a dainty spring waltz, 
and the queen of the fairies danced in, carrying on 
her arm a basket of pink roses. Around she danced, 
placing a dainty pink rose on the desk of each little 
guest. The children awoke to the fairy’s touch and 
she suddenly disappeared. 

At a signal, the doors to Fairyland sprang open. 





2—Entrance of May Queen 
3—Entrance of Puck 
(Boy dressed in fringed green coat, trousers, cap, 
and sandals hastens in and puts the queen on the 
throne. ) 
PART III—DANCE OF THE FAIRIES 
(At signal, fairies enter, dance around the queen’s 
throne, scattering flowers at her feet. They, trip 
around the room singing ‘‘May Comes Tripping.’’) 
PART IV—F airy RING 
(Fairies dance around singing ‘‘The Month of May.”) 
PART V—FaIRIES’ SLEEP 
(Fairies fall asleep. The flower girls sing ‘‘What 
the Robin Sings.’’ Fairies 
awake. ) 





Fairyland, and you may be little 
fairies,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Let 
it be a day of sweet surprises. 
You can grant wishes, as all good 
fairies do. Each of us will give 
some one a pleasant surprise,’’ 
she suggested. 

A May Day queen was chosen 
by the children anda May Day 
program was hastily woven by 
the teacher. 

On May Day morning a wreath 
of delicate pink roses hung out- 
side the door of the room; and 
above, woven in letters of wild 
flowers, were the words, ‘‘This 
is Fairyland.’’ 

The little tots came dancing in 
that morning, wearing their holi- 
day dresses. Their arms were 
full of fresh spring flowers, a 
wreath of flowers was con each 
head, and a wreath of smiles on 
each happy face. It was plain to 
see that beneath those smile; 
there lay the recent memory of 
some little surprise performed 
that May Day morning. 

‘IT placed white roses heside 
daddy’s and mother’s plates this 
morning,’’ whispered — eyed 
Ge nev ieve. 

**T gave daddy a May wy kiss,’ 
announced Gertrude. ‘*‘He just 
kissed and kissed me over and 
over again,’’ shecontinued. ‘‘He 
said it had been a long, long time 
since a May Day fairy had re- 
membered him. ’’ 

‘“‘[ gave my prettiest doll to 
little Margaret, who lives down 
the street from me,’’ said Gracie. 
**She never has had a doll before 
in all her life.”’ 

**I sold papers for Pedro this 
morning and turned over all the 
money to him,’’ said the petted 
and indulged Robert. ‘‘ You see,’ 
he explained, ‘‘Pedro’s mother is 
ill and he can not leave her, so 
I’m holding down his job. I am 
going to keep it up until his 
mother is well again.’’ 

‘‘What a novel experience,’”’ 
thought the teacher. ‘‘The pam 
pered Robert taking up Pedro’s 
work!’’ She could scarcely hold 
back the tears when she thought 
of the pale little Pedro who was | 
trying so hard to support his 
mother and come to school too. 








Two Little Soldiers of the U. S. S. G. A. 


PART VI—FLOWER GIRLS’ SONGS - ° 


(tach girl sings a song about 
the flower she represents. ) 

The dandelion’s song. 

The violet’s song. 

The daisy’s song. 

The bluebonnet’s song. 

The pansy’s song. 

The primrose’s song. 


PART VII—MaAyYpPoLE DANCE 


(May Queen rises, waves wand, 
and calls for the Maypole dance. 
Fairies grasp imaginary stream- 
ers and dance around an imag- 
inary Maypole.) 


VIII—FINALE 


(May Queen descends from 
throne. She dances around the 
room, putting all the fairies to 
sleep, and then disappears. 
Flower girls dance out. At 
signal, fairies awake and disap- 
pear into the woods. ) 


‘‘Where did you get this pro- 
gram and when did you rehearse 
it?’’ asked the principal, as the 
last fairy disappeared into the 
woods (cloak room). 

“‘Oh, these are only the spring 
songs and poems we have learned 
this term and we wove them into 
a program for May Day,” ex- 
plained the teacher. ‘‘Only 
yesterday we hit upon this way 
of celebrating May Day. Just a 
suggestion, and the children 
gloriously responded, wearing 
their best dresses and bringing 
flowers. They wove the garlands 
and I wove the program, each of 
us trying to put all of the spring 
colors into both the decorations 





May is the planting month. Mr. Hoover tells us that a large food production this 
year is of even greater importance than it was during the war. 
Last year 1,500,000 patriotic boys and girls enlisted in the United States School 
Garden Army to produce food for the war. 
Patriotic boys and girls who have not already enlisted should join the U. S. S. G. A. 
at once and begin this month to plan a garden. 
The National Director of School Gardening, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
will send you pamphlets on Gardening if you will write for them. 
Let us make the U. S. S. G. A. 5,000;000 strong this year 


and the entertainment. A _ bor- 
rowed phonograph, some dainty 
spring waltzes, and one rehearsal, 
were all we needed. The children 
took to it naturally. ‘The fairies 
did it all,’’ she laughed. 

“*It has the fairy touch,’’ re- 
plied the principal. 

‘‘It “has not only been a gala 
day for the children, but it has 
been a day of sweet surprises, 
performed by these little hands, ’’ 
declared the teacher. ‘‘It has 
been a real May Day in their 














‘‘Whatalovely surprise, Robert! 
What a happy boy you must be 
to-day !"’ she said. 

‘*Yes, it does make me happy, 
eyes shining with joy. 

Some had done extra tasks at home; others had done 
good deeds in various ways. And so it went on and on. 
Many were the novel surprises that had been per- 
formed by the May Day fairies that morning. 

Oh, the magic charm of being a little fairy! Even 
slovenly Gus had donned a clean waist and put a rose 
in his buttonhole. 

In an amazingly short time, the room was trans- 
formed into Fairyland. Delicate pink roses were 
everywhere. They even bordered the blackboards and 
the pictures on the walls. ‘The crayon troughs were 
filled with bluebonnets, the Texas State flower; 
while every window held baskets of wild flowers. The 
teacher’s desk was hastily decorated and used as a 
throne for the May queen. 

From room to room flitted the little fairies, present- 
ing each teacher with a May basket, fashioned by 
their own little hands during the drawing period. A 
pink rose upon the lapel of the janitor’s coat revealed 
that he, too, had been visited by a fairy. 

What joy tolivein Fairyland! The language, spell- 
ing, and even arithmetic papers were decorated that 


”’ said the boy, his 


The phonograph played another spring waltz and the 
program began. 


PROGRAM 
PART I—HERALDS OF SPRING °* 


1—The Bluebird 

(Little girl dressed in blue with gauze wings trips 
in and stands near the queen’s throne. ) 

2—F lowers of Spring 

The dandelion 

The bluebonnet 

The daisy 

The violet 

The pansy 

The primrose 

(Enter six little girls dressed in white, trimmed 
with the flowers they represent. They group them- 
selves around the queen’s throne.) 


PART II—HERALDS OF THE MAY QUEEN 


1—Entrance of two Fairies 
(Two little girls dressed in white dance in, one to 
the left, the other to the right of the queen’s throne. ) 


hearts. ’’ 


May Baskets for Soldiers and Mothers 
By Rosemary E. Richards 


ISS B.’s school is located not far from a Red 
Cross hospital. She is asking her pupils to 
save all the pasteboard cracker boxes they can 
collect from their homes and from their friends, and 
she is showing them how to decorate these boxes with 
designs worked out in gay colored parquetry paper 
pasted on the boxes, from which all printed matter has 
been removed. The older pupils cover the boxes with 
pieces of pretty wall paper. 

She is planning to take the children on a little ex- 
cursion to pick wild flowers to fill these May baskets, 
and she has a promise of some flowers from a florist 
to whom she has confided her plan. The children are 
to choose a committee to take the flowers to the hos- 
pital to distribute them to the soldiers, These dainty 
May Day tributes are sure to be appreciated by our 
boys who have lately come from ‘‘over there. ’’ 

This same teacher is planning to have the children 
make May baskets from boxes for their mothers, as 
a part of the observance of Mother’s Day, which 
comes in May. 
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The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


HE National Institution for Moral Instruction re- 
T ceived from a business man interested in char- 
acter training for children the sum of $5000 to be 
given as a prize for the best children’s morality code. 
William J. Hutchins is the author of the prize code. 
On page 25 of this issue is given one of a series of 
patriotic window transparencies suggested by the code. 
The following selection is taken from the code, and 
may be written on the blackboard for pupils to learn 
to recite during opening exercises. It may also be 
copied into patriotic booklets decorated with patriotic 
symbols. 
The eighth law is 


THE LAW OF TEAM WORK 


The Good American Works in Friendly Co-operation 
with his Fellow Workers. 


One man alone could not build a city or a great rail- 
road. One man alone would find it hard to build a 
house or a bridge. That I may have bread, men have 
sowed and reaped, men have made plows and thresh- 
ers, men have built mills and mined coal, men have 
made stoves and kept stores. As we learn better how 
to work together, the welfare of our country is ad- 
vanced. 

1. In whatever work I do with others, I will do my 
part and will help others do their part. 

2. I will keep in order the things which I use in my 
work. When things are out of place, they are often 
in the way, and sometimes they are hard to find. — Dis- 
order means confusion, and the waste of time and pa- 
tience. 

8. In all my work with others, I will be cheerful. 
Cheerlessness depresses all the workers and injures 
all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my work, | will 
be neither a miser nor a spendthrift. 1 will save and 
spend as one of the friendly workers of America. 


Schoolroom Snap Shots 
By the Friendly Observer 


PHONICS MADE PLAY 


New drills in phonics are always interesting to chil- 
dren, and the Friendly Observer was delighted to se 
cure the following games during several visits to a 
primary room in Patchogue, Long Island, in charge of 
Miss Marie A. Mills. 

Colored crayon was used in placing the diagrams up- 
on the blackboard, which made them more attractive. 


Cc 
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THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Miss Mills took a pointer and said to the children, 
**This is a merry-go-round. We will walk around the 
outside and choose our seats.’’ As she pointed to the 
consonants the children named them. Johnny chose 
JS for his seat and took a ride by combining all the let- 
ters with the phonogram in the center of the circle. 
Other children did the same, repeating the words as 
fast as possible so as to ‘‘keep the music going.’”’ 


it 


ot 






































HOUSE BALL 


The circles enclosing consonants, representing balls 
lying on the ground, were drawn with gay colored 
crayons. The teacher said, ‘‘We will play ball, and 
bounce the ball against the house. The game is to 
see who can bounce the most balls to hit the right 
places.’’ She then pointed to the phonograms which 
make words when the right bal! is chosen. 


{° Beant v 
eat ap| . 
old 'p q" 
ng fie 2 ial 


} 
ae (oa | os shoe 
(tata ur {ulle face) 
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FENCE BALL / 
After bouncing the ball against the house mre 
the game was played to bounce it against i 
the fence. 






































ALD 
BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES 

The fence was used again. ‘he children imperson- 
ated bluebirds, goldfinches, robins, and other birds 
flying above the fence. ‘The teacher connected the 
consonants printed below the fence with the phono- 
grams, by carrying the pointer from the consonant to 
the phonogram with a curving movement, like that of 
a bird before it alights. The children sang the com- 
binations clearly. The teacher said that sometimes 
she substituted trees and shrubs for the fence, and 

changed the birds to butterflies. 7 


os 


Pe oe 
—_ 


THE AIRPLANE 

The idea cf birds suggested the airplane. A very 
simple drawing will do for this. The teacher asked, 
‘*Who can drive an airplane and land properly without 
falling? The landing places are simply a row of pho- 
nograms at the bottom of the blackboard. ‘The imi- 
tation of the airplane necessitated a continuous loud 
noise which the youngsters particularly enjoyed. 
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THE ELEVATOR 
This game gives scope to the child’s imagination, 
for the elevator may belong to any building of his 
choosing, as a hotel or a department store. The ele- 
vator shaft goes up ale stories. One child plays 
elevator boy and another messenger boy who takes a 
message to the desired floor. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL 


‘*These children are going to school. Who knows 
any of the names of the boys and girls? Whocan tell 
what they learned in school.’’ Here the teacher in- 
troduced words of the reading lesson and some review 
words and phonograms. 


PE ih east My 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


‘‘A little girl whose name was Ake had a party. A 
number of her little friends came to her party and 
sat in the chairs around the table. Listen to what 
they said to Ake.’’ The teacher added a few words, 
such as are given here in parentheses, and the pupils 
recited them in unison. ‘*Wake (up and) bake (a) 
cake. (Let’s go to the) lake (and) make /a) cake (to) 
take (to) Jake.” 


Sh 
mn op] e lake] 7) 
Py) toed = clespl = lake] Lip 
| a Se Se ee 
THE TROLLEY CAR 
A long track was drawn and the teacher used a trol 
ley car made of paper, which stopped at the different 
streets. One pupil was the motorman and another 
the conductor, who stopped and started the car with 
a bell. 
A TEST 
A column of prefixes and one of phonograms were 
written side by side on the blackboard. Two children 
were asked to stand. ‘The teacher pointed to a prefi» 
und a phonogram. One child sounded them as she 
pointed, and the other child gave the whole word. 


MAY SAND-TRAY 


The children of Miss D.’s school thought that their 
May sand-tray was the prettiest of all the year. ‘The 
Maypole was about eighteen inches high and was 
wound with green crepe paper. On the top was a 
wreath of pink flowers and the streamers were made 





of pink and green ribbons. ‘Ihe May queen was 
dressed in pink. She sat on a throne made of green 
construction paper. There were eight dolls in the 
May party. Around the May queen were little May 
baskets covered with green crepe paper and filled 
with flowers. The tray was covered with green oat 
meal paper, to represent grass. 


LACE-FRILLED MAY BASKETS 


The basket proper was folded and cut from an eight 
inch square of tan paper. The square was folded in 
four each way. ‘Two outside strips were cut off so as to 
leave nine squares. At both ends slits the length of a 
square were cut on the folds. ‘lhese were pasted to 
make a square basket two inches high. A lace paper 
doily four inches in diameter was folded in four and 
cut on the right angled diameters from the center to 
the lace edge. These points were folded back to the 
outer edge of the doily and creased. 

The frill was then placed on the edges of the box 
with the points pasted down inside. 

Flowers were prepared from green and purple 
water colored papers. Long strips were cut from the 
green for stems and small flowers from the purple. 
The flowers were pasted on the stems. The ends of 
the stems were turned under and pasted, and the 
flowers stood upright in the box, or basket. A handle 
cut from the outside strip completed the basket 


A FAIRY WAND 


By covering an old pointer with gold paper and 
fastening a bit of tinsel to the handle, a teacher 
found that she had a fairy wand which made drills in 
arithmetic, spelling, and phonics a delight. ‘The wand 
was also used in dramatized fairy tales. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 47, at the 
prices quoted foreach. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month. 
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CHILDREN WITH AIRPLANES 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of 
these outlines may be given children to trace, color, 
cut, and mount. The fair-haired girl wears a pale 
green dress with a black tie, and a green hat witha 
black and orange band. The black-haired boy at her 
feet has a red suit with a white collar and cuffs. His 
stockings are white. His tie and shoes are black. 
The fair-haired boy has a cream sailor suit with a 
red collar, cuff, and tie. The planes are white with 
red, white, and blue decorations. Mount as shown 
in the small sketch at the top of this page, using a 
strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 14% inches. 
Outline heavily after painting, and add the string to 
the airplane with a pencil having a large lead. 











POSTER SUPPLEMENT.~— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 


The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little a 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- wale 


Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 

Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 

kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 

tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 

ing how to mount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 


<> | 
Bere 200 
Tyess BriceCleavelagd, 
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Picture Study—“Feeding Her Birds” 


BY ALICE FLORER, 





EAN FRANCOIS 

MILLET was born 
October 4, 1814, in a 
small village named 
Gruchy, near Cher- 
bourg, France. 

Although his par- 
ents and grandparents 
belonged to the poor 
peasant class, Millet 
was a natural artist. 
When his parents dis- 
covered his talent they 
made great sacrifices to send him to Cher- 
bourg to study art. Later, aided by a small 
gift of money from a benefactor, and by a 
small pension granted by the town council of 
Cherbourg, he went to Paris. But the work 
of the great masters of art in those days 
failed to satisfy the young artist. His ideals 
were so far different from theirs that it was 
hard for him to work with them. 

Millet left Paris in 1884 and went to Bar- 
bizon, about thirty miles southeast of Paris. 
He lived the life of the peasant. He often 
went out and studied the men and women in 
the fields, making amental picture of what 
he had seen, and when he had arranged the 
details to his own satisfaction he put the 
picture on canvas. , 

Millet was the first great artist to attach 
beauty and dignity tothe commonest toil. It 
was in the rural life that he found real sat- 
isfaction. There he could put all his thoughts 
and feelings and efforts. His work wasa 
reflection of the things he loved. 

At first his work was criticized because he 
painted homely subjects. The early Italian 
artists painted almost entirely for the 
churches or for the palaces of princes. They 
did not consider the common peasant a sub- 
ject for art—only as he might represent some 
part of a religious subject, such as a shep- 
herd, or a servant cutting wheat, gathering 
grapes, or treading out wine. 

Millet created a new typeof painting when 
he painted such pictures as ‘“The Sower’’ and 
the picture we are studying. Critics were 
drawn to these pictures. There was some- 
thing in them that appealed to the deeper, 
finer feelings. They made the fame of Millet 
while he lived, but they did not bring the 
financial returns which they did later. 

Millet died in 1875 at Barbizon, near Fon- 
tainebleau, France. One of his pictures has 
since sold for more money than he earned 
during his entire lifetime. 

Correlation— 

The teacner should try to show the chil- 
dren several of Millet’s pictures. 

Picture study will vitalize the geography 
and language lessons if considered properly. 

Locate on the map Gruchy, Paris, Barbizon, 
Cherbourg. Let the story of the picture be 
given in the language class. Explain the 
life of the peasant in France now, and then. 
How is it different from the farmer’s life in 
the United States? Why is it different? 








Alice Florer 











BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 


This is the picture of a home. 

It was painted by Millet. 

One day Millet saw this peasant mother 
feeding her little children. 

He said they made him think of little 
birds in a nest. 

Have you ever watched baby birds stretch 
their bills over the edge of the nest to get 
the food? 

Do these children make you think of 
young birds? 

Do you think the child at the left has a 
doll in her arms? These children do not 
have many playthings. 

This house is made of stone. 

The home of this family is very plain. 

These parents work very hard to earn a 
living for their children. 

They are very poor people. You can tell 
this by their wooden shoes and plain clothes. 
I think the children are eating porridge. 
These children look healthy and strong. 

Although they are very poor, they are 
happy. They belong to the peasant class. 

Millet, too, was a peasant. 

His parents and grandparents were peas- 
ants, but he was a natural artist and very 
early sketched whatever he saw and admired. 

He lived in Barbizon, about thirty miles 
southeast of Paris, France. 

Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon,and Jacques 
were other artists who painted there. 

Millet loved to paint the peasants at their 
work. 

The shepherd’s life fascinated Millet. 

Sometimes he painted a shepherd in his 
coarse clothes standing in the midst of his 
flock, leaning on his staff. 

Sometimes he painted a woman driving 
her cow to pasture, or gathering fuel. Again, 
he painted a shepherdess knitting while she 
watched her sheep. He has even taken us 
into the peasant’s home where we find the 
woman churning butter, baking bread, or 
spinning, or sewing by a dim lamp. 


Millet did not paint pictures of beautiful 


people. 

He drew the woodcutters, charcoal-burn- 
ers, reapers, and gleaners. 

He would watch the men digging, plow- 
ing, and hoeing. When he had thought about 
them a long time he went to his study and 
drew them.on the canvas as he remembered 
them. 

Millet created a new type of painting in 
the history of art. He has dignified labor. 

He has shown beauty in common things. 
The world has learned to see beauty in field 
labors that make the farmer’s face brown and 
his hands hard. 

Millet was contented to live among his 
peasant friends and neighbors. 

Millet said, ‘‘Devoid though the peasant’s 
toil may be of joyousness, to me it stands 
not only for true human nature, but also for 
the loftiest poetry. ’’ 

‘Millet created the first religious pictures 
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of his time and dedicated them to Labor.’’ 
Our own country was first to appreciate 
his work. 
Millet died in 1875, at the age of sixty- 
one. 
After his death he was classed with paint- 
ers like Michael Angelo. 
His pictures were sold at auction for 321, - 
000 franes (about sixty thousand dollars). 
The people of Cherbourg, France, erected 
a monument to him in their market-place. ~~ 
A wonderful monument was erected at the 


- entrance to the Forest of Fontainebleau in his 


honor. 

Millet painted ‘‘Feeding Her Birds,’’ 
‘‘Feeding the Hens,’’ ‘“The Sower,’’ ‘‘Pota- 
to Planting,’’ ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ ‘‘The First 
Step,’’ ‘“The Knitting Lesson,’’ ‘‘Shepherd- 
ess Knitting,’’ ‘‘The Angelus,’’ and many 
other pictures all having the same theme— 
Labor. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. What is the name of this picture? 

2.. Why was it so called? 

3. Who painted this picture? 

4. Describe the mother, and the children 
in the picture. 

5. How can you tell that the people who 
live here are poor people? 

6. What are the children eating? 

7. Who are the peasants? 

8. Where did Millet live? Tell what kind 
of pictures he most loved to paint. 

9. Do you enjoy Millet’s pictures ? 
other pictures painted by him. 

10. Tell a story about this picture as it 
appealsto you. (After the picture has been 
studied and discussed in parts.) 

11. Tell all you can about the life of Mil- 
let. Tell what you consider to be the strong 
points in the character of Millet. How did 
he change the history of art? 

12. Do you think this family is happy? 
Why? 

13. During what time did Millet live? 

14. What did the world gain because he 
lived and loved and toiled? + 


SUGGESTIONS 


The picture on the opposite page is intended 
for class use during a study of the picture. 
Previous to the lesson it may be cut from the 
magazine, mounted on a mat, and hung on 
the exhibit screen, or merely hung without 
the addition of the mat. 

After the lessons on the picture have been 
concluded, hang the picture on the school- 
room wall, where the pupils and community 
center visitors may have an opportunity to 
study it in odd minutes. 

It is desirable to frame the picture, so as 
to preserve it indefinitely. The framing will 
make a very good manual arts problem. 

The small pictures given further on in the 
magazine are designed to accompany written 
lessons, which will be conducted to suit the 


various grades. 
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“FEEDING HER BIRDS” 


This is one of Jean Francois Millet’s intimate Views of home life among the peasants of France. It reflects the contentment, 
the simplicity, and the dignity of peasant life. The children and their mother, in their humble surroundings, typify the 
devotion and trustfulness of the mother-bird and her nestlings. This painting is one of many famous subjects painted by 
Millet, all showing the peasant at his work and in his home—pictures that have added much to the collection of the world’s 


masterpieces. 
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Some Good Games to Play with Balls 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


THE NINTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


all ages de- 
light in any 
form of ball 
play, from 
simply toss- 
ing a ball to each other to 
more complicated play, such 
as Captain Ball. Very little 
children are interested in 
each play for itself, each a 
climax in itself, rather than 
in a series of plays leading 
up to a single climax. 
Teacher Ball and Ring Call 
Ball are games of this type. 
Ball Puss adds an element 
of daring to mere ball play. 
Teacher Ball is too fa- 
miliar to need description 


RING CALL BALL 


The children stand in a single circle, fac- 
ing the center. One stands in the center 





Ring Call Ball 
The child in the center is about to throw the ball. 


BAG PILE 


Bag Pile is a little more advanced than 
either Ring Call Ball or Ball 
Puss. In it we find the be- 
ginning of a spirit of co- 
operation. Each child real- 
izes that his play may help 
to win or to lose for his group. 

The children stand in files 
with an equal number of 
children in each file. In 
front of each file are piled ten 
bean bags. Ata given signal 
the first child in each line 
picks up a bean bag and 
passes it over his head to the 
next child, and sends the 
others in rapid succession in 
the same manner. As the 





Ball Puss 


The players are beckoning to each other, while the one in the center is 


keeping close watch. 


with a ball. He throws the ball into the air, 
at the same time calling the name of anyone 
in the ring. The one whose name is called 
runs into the center and tries to catch the 
ball before it bounces more than once. If 
he succeeds he may throw the ball into the 
air, calling another name, but if he fails he 
must return to the ring and the first thrower 
throws again. 


BALL PUSS 


This game is similar to Puss in the Cor- 
ner. Each player selects a corner or some 
object for his home. One player without a 
home stands in the center with a ball in his 
hand. As the other players beckon to each 
other to exchange places, the one with the 
ball keeps close watch and tries to hit some 
one with it as he leaves his home. Anyone 
who is hit changes places with the thrower. 
When many children are playing it is well 
to have two or more throwers in the center. 


last one in each line receives 
the bags he makes a pile back 
of him. Only the first bag 
may touch the floor. The 
others rest on each other. No bag may be 
added to the pile until the others are stand- 
ing in a stack. The first line to pile the 
bags correctly wins. For the 
next game the last players 
take the bags forward and 
become the first players. 

As the children progress 
they become interested in 
certain plays because of 
situations that they lead to. 
They learn to choose between 
plays in order to bring about 
the best results. Boundary 
Ball and Captain Ball afford 
many opportunities for de- 
cisions. This is the age when 
individual play gives way to 
team play of which co- 
operation is the strongest and 
most valuable characteristic. 
Personal traits are often de- 





veloped through team play 
that are invaluable, such as 
unselfishness, perception, 
quick action, and accuracy. 


CAPTAIN BALL 


The players are divided 
into two teams. Each team 
is composed of a captain, 
from three to five basemen; 
an equal number of guards, 
and one or two fielders. 
They take their positions as 
shown in the diagram. The 
captains face each other in 
the center of the field. The 
basemen stand wholly within 
the circles, which are from 
three to five feet in diameter. 
The guards may move freely 
around the circles, but must 
keep within a three-foot dis- 

tance. To start the game, a ball is tossed 
up between the captains by a third person 
who is neutral. The captain who catches 
it tosses it to one of his fielders. This 
fielder passes it on to another of his team, 
either a guard or a baseman if he is near 
one, or if the way is clear between them. 
The ball must pass through the hands of two 
basemen in successive plays before it can be 
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tossed to the captain; a point is scored when 
the ball reaches the captain. It is the duty 
of the guards to intercept any play so as to 
gain the ball, and it is then sent through the 
hands of other guards or fielders to the near- 
est baseman of their team; then on to a sec- 
ond baseman, who tosses it to his captain. 
The team first scoring fifteeh points, or the 




















Center Base 


A player to whom the ball was thrown by the one in the center is plac- 
ing the ball on the ground in the center. 
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team having the higher score at the 
end of a certain time wins. 


CENTER BASE 


The children stand in a single 
circle all facing the center with a 
distance of from three to five feet 
between every two children. One 
extra player stands in the center. 
He tosses a ball to anyone in the 
ring and immediately runs outside 
of the circle. The one to whom 
the ball was thrown must catch it, 
run to the center, place the ball on 
the ground, and chase the one who 
threw the ball to him. If he suc- 
ceeds in tagging him before he can 
get back to the center, the first 
thrower must throw again to some other 
player. If the first thrower succeeds in 
reaching the center again safely, he takes 
his place in the ring and the pursuer must 
take his place in the center and toss the 
ball. Thus the game is continued. 
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Ball Chase 
The players are placing their caps in a straight line in front of themselves. 


BALL CHASE 


The: players place their caps or hats in a 
straight line, or each may dig a hole in place 
of a hat. The one who is ‘‘it’’ tries to toss 
a ball into some hat. As soon as he suc- 
ceeds all must chase the one into whose hat 


the ball was thrown. The pur- 
sued player dodges behind as many 
obstacles as possible, and tries to 
get back to his place before he is 
tagged. If he succeeds he jis safe, 
and the one who threw first must 
throw again, but if he is caught he 
becomes the thrower. 

The basket ball is used in Cap- 
tain Ball, and for tossing, as in 
Teacher Ball. The volley balls may 
also be used for tossing, and in any 
of the ball relays. The playground 
ball, which is next in size, is found 
valuable in passing from the use of 
the volley ball to the use of tennis 
ball. A tennis ball is used in 
Teacher Ball, Center Base, Ball 
Chase, Ball Puss, and Ring Call 
Ball. In games where different sized balls 
may be used it is better to become proficient 
in the use of the larger bails before smaller 
ones are used. In many games bean bags 
may be used as well as balls, and in some 
games only bean bags may be used. 





A Fourth Grade Writing Factory 


BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE, Writing Supervisor 








O begin with, let 
us agree that 
writing is not in itself 
an end, but rather a 
means to an end; a 
tool or an instrument 
of expression, if you 
choose, for having 
nothing about which 
to write, why write 
at all? On the other 
hand, having some- 
thing to write, it is 
the expression of this subject matter rather 
than the channel by which the thoughts are 
given an outlet that is in reality the goal. 
But this of course is nothing new; we’ve 
known it all along. 

Since writing is but a tool, it follows that 
an automatic, involuntary system of penman- 
ship is best suited to the needs of the writer, 
for if one has to say continually to oneself: 
‘‘Now I must push my arm upward. Now 
I must swing outward to join the next letter. 
Now I must do this, that, or the other,’’ 
one’s uttention is necessarily divided between 
the mechanics of writing and the thought 
which he would put down upon paper. 

During the first two or three years of 
school this is all very well; for the salvation 
of these grades, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that the children are not put under any 
very great pressure of speed. Of course, 
from the outset, we teach as much rapidity 
as common sense and immature muscles will 
permit, and we also teach that there should 
be no drawing-out of letters; but since these 
first years of school demand an amount of 
written work usually well within the bounds 
of reason, it follows that sufficient time is 
usually allowed the child in which to write 
his ‘‘language stories’’ or otier exercises, 














which statement, we must admit, cannot al- 
ways be made of the upper grades. 

With the fourth year there usually comes 
a demand for more lengthy and more fre- 
quent written exercises, but good Mother 
Nature has gradually strengthened the mus- 
cles of the child’s arm, and the training of 
the first years has caused the arm to obey 
promptly and with more or less regularity. 
Everything now calls for a more active cam- 
paign toward a mechanical don’t-have-to- 
stop-and-think-about-it vehicle for putting 
down on paper that little story about the 
visit on the farm during vacation, or the 
child’s own version of George Washington 
and the cherry tree. 

Suppose now we were to approach our class 
fortified with these cut-and-dried instruc- 
tions: ‘‘We are going to write mechanically. 
Don’t think about your motions. Just use 
the shoulder muscles but don’t think about 
them. Our writing must be mechanical.’’ 
A gulf would rush into that schoolroom—a 
big, wide gulf, teacher friends; and on the 
one side there would be forty or more little 
fourth graders and on the other, the teacher, 
for ‘‘mechanical’’ means nothing to the 
child and we should be speaking in a lan- 
guage that has no place in the heart and 
world of the child. 

So let us attack this problem in such a way 
that it will appeal to the child and still hold 
his writing within the proper bounds of care 
and precision. We must make the work so 
attractive that the child will voluntarily prac- 
tice, for practice alone—thoughtful practice 
—will bring the desired mechanical move- 
ment. 

Do you not frequently speak of your school- 
room as a workshop, with work hours and 
rest periods and tools? Then go a step fur- 
ther. Call your room a factory and imagine 


that those forty or more good little right 
arms are machines turning out a product for 
the market in the shape of legible, attractive 
writing. There’s my scheme in a nutshell. 
The mechanics of writing will no longer 
be irksome to the child, for this idea of a 
factory appeals to children, girls as well as 
boys. Maybe it’s because it belongs to the 
world of Make Believe; maybe it’s the ac- 
tivity of the machine that appeals, maybe it 
is the grown-up touch, or maybe all of the 
reasons, for appeal it does. Children are in- 
variably delighted with the idea. 
The child’s mind will now be focused on 
a smoothly running machine during the writ- 
ing lesson, and this example will bring home 
to him, as I think nothing else can do, the 
free, smooth movement required of the arm. 
The more practice, if it be increasingly good 
practice, the earlier the mind will begin to 
detach itself from the mechanical side of 
writing and apply itself to the thoughts that 
are to be expressed, when called upon to doso 
in language, spelling, and kindred subjects. 
But go back a bit. If you live in a farm- 
ing district, I’m not altogether sure of the 
success of the plan, for the children hear no 
factory whistle nor buzz of machinery. And 
yet, come to think of it, farming implements 
are largely machines nowadays. Then too, 
most likely Willie’s or Fred’s big brother 
works in a near-by factory town and brings 
home stories of the wondrous machines. 
Moreover, cut out of the magazine pictures 
of the inside of factories, showing, if possi- 
ble, the men at work at their machines. 
Talk machinery—the reaper, the cotton- 
gin, and the more modern machines. Cor- 
relate a lesson on world industries with the 
writing lesson. Then show how the arm is 
truly a writing machine and the schoolroom 
a modern factory. Point out frequently how 
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smoothly a machine runs, how regularly it 
rotates and drives (‘‘reciprocates,’’ to be 
exact, —just to show that Iknow). Be sure 
to show the children carefully the motion 
that the arm must take, accentuating smvoth- 
ness and regularity. Push and pull and 
swing andcircle. Letme repeat, show them. 
Telling won’tdo. Sitamong them and show 
and show, and then show all over again. 
Show until you see that they see the resem- 
blance between your arm as it writes anda 
machine, for resemblance there surely is, 
now isn’t there? 

This method of attacking the mechanical 
side of the problem has worked wonders in 
several rooms where the little arms had 
hitherto remained apparently glued to the 
desk. No amount of explaining, coaxing, or 
coercing had induced them to move. But if 
they were to be machines, why of course that 
was different! The logic of the child’s mind, 
I fancy, is mostly the logic of desire. Being 
machines, the arms must of course move, and 
move with as much regularity and smooth- 
ness as possivle! 
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eral and individual instructions. The feet 
are flat on the floor, in order that the body 
will fall neither forward nor backward; the 
elbows are placed about an inch off the edge 
of the desk, likewise to prevent the body 
from falling forward; the chest and head 
are held up, not too far, from the paper; the 
left hand holds the paper in the upper left- 
hand corner, for just as true as that little 
left hand loses its position on the desk, the 
position of the whole body will be over- 
thrown; the paper should slant as nearly par- 
allel as possible to the right arm; the pen 
should point toward the upper arm, between 
elbow and shoulder; the hand is held cup- 
shape and rolls on the fingernails of the 
third and little fingers, and the thumb ‘is 
held rather high on the pencil or pen to avoid 
finger motion. 

There we have itall! No, one thing more, 
the wrist should be flat and raised frée from 
the desk. The little fourth grade in the 
photograph (it’s areally, truly fourth grade, 
in Naugatuck, Conn., and that’s the really, 
truly, energetic teacher standing at the back 


A Fourth Grade Writing Factory with Machines Properly “Set Up” 


A pupil, and I’m not altogether sure that 
it was a boy, once told of the big engine on 
the excursion boat that had taken the Sunday 
School down the bay last summer. Another 
pupil introduced as his ideal in the shape of 
a machine the pop corn machine that stands 
at the entrance of the ‘‘Movie Palace.’’ 
(My! I can smell that good pop corn now as 
I write). I imagine the pop corn man did a 
rush business the next Saturday, for interest 
was centered on this popular machine for sev- 
eral minutes and advertising men tell us it’s 
all in getting the attention of the public, you 
know. 

But I am somewhat ahead of my story. 
Like all other machinery, these writing ma- 
chines must be properly ‘‘set up.’’ Have 
you labored day after day to secure good po- 
sitions, and do the feet persist in curling 
backward under the seat, and do the chests 
sink in and the elbows spread out, and so on, 
and so on? Then introduce the subject of 
setting up the machine properly. 

Take for instance our little factory in the 
illustration. Yes, it is a factory, and each 
machine is ‘‘set up’’ according to both gen- 


of the room) certainly rose to the occasion 
and set up their machines properly, didn’t 
they? And do you see the hair-bows and 
neckties and curls? Yes, we told the class 
that their picture was to be taken. Over to- 
ward the left a hand has turned at the side. 
Honor bright! that little girl had been out of 
school, sick, for weeks, and had, naturally 
enough, forgotten all about machines and 
schools and arm movement. Really we’re 
very proud of our little factory. 

But I’ve only started to tell you of this 
factory of ours. , 

What do wemake? Why, we manufacture 
—or aspire to—I hasten to correct myself— 
perfectly formed letters and neat papers. 

Still carrying out the idea of the machine, 
we either write a copy on the blackboard or 
give the child a written slip of paper to use 
as his copy, and we call these copies 
‘‘molds’’ or ‘‘samples.’’ Sometimes the 
‘‘sample’’ is a word, sometimes a sentence, 
and once in a great while a single letter. 
Letters are given infrequently because, being 
detached, they do not give the necessary prac- 
tice in connecting strokes. Now these 
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‘‘molds’’ and ‘‘samples’’ must be copied 
with great accuracy, for the work that our 
factory turns out is of high standard. Do 
you see? The copies the children make must 
be exact reproductions, not almost like the 
‘‘sample,’’ but just like it, otherwise the 
work will be rejected as ‘‘seconds’’ by our 
‘‘inspectors.’’ Again this idea appeals to 
the children, and it awakens in them a desire 
for perfection in details; they watch their 
copies closely and learn to recognize flaws in 
their own work. 

A child’s copy on the blackboard directly 
under the work of the teacher is a big help 
in drawing attention to inaccuracies, as the 
slightest flaw then stands out boldly and. 
glaringly. 

I mentioned ‘‘inspectors.’’ Yes, we have 
them also. At the end of the lesson, the 
papers are given to one or more pupils, 
perhaps to three of them, thus dividing the 
room into three sections, as it is more in- 
teresting to have more than one inspector 
‘‘pass’’ upon these products. We do not 
allow much time for this, as rapidity in 
inspecting trains the eye and senses to be 
alert, and besides, truth told, we do not 
want to spend more time than necessary. 
Blots, poor arrangement of work upon the 
paper, irregular margins, retracings, all 
cause the papers to be cast aside as ‘‘sec- 
onds’’ or to be thrown out entirely. The 
papers that pass inspection are sometimes 
‘‘put on the market,’’ that is, put up in the 
room, or taken home, or perhaps sent to 
children in some other room. 

Do you see how this idea of making the 
arm a machine may be enlarged upon? If 
you know more about machinery than I do— 
and it’s more than likely that you do—you 
will probably be able to add many a little 
touch. And the children will enlarge upon 
your suggestions. Of this I’m sure, for hands 
always go up to tell of ‘‘piece-work’’ and 
‘‘bonuses’’ (is my plural correct?), and of 
men getting their ‘‘time’’ if their work isn’t 
up to standard. 

All this time the child is thinking of his 
arm as amachine, and is endeavoring to roll 
and swing with regular motions. ~ 

Once when I was speaking of smoothly 
running machines, a little fellow began in 
pantomime actions that I felt duty bound to 
inquire into. ‘“That’s the oil=can,’’ said the 
young man. ‘‘I’m oiling my machine.’’ In 
less time that it takes to tell it, there were 
forty oil-cans in that room oiling elbows! 

Perhaps the very best feature of our plan 
is that with all this stress laid upon arm 
movement, there is none of that loose, care- 
less motion that so frequently is a companion 
to rapid arm motion, especially in the lower 
grades for, you see, the goods we manufac- 
ture must be of highstandard! Wespeak of 
flaws in other goods—gloves unstitched in 
places, or shoes with a bit of poor leather— 
referring especially to the industries of the 
town or vicinity. 

It seems to me that this lesson should stay 
with the children for many years after they 
have left teachers and blackboards far in the 
dim, religious past, for they have learned 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Current History Story—Franklin Knight Lane 


~arSiF you were in England and 
should hear the people talk 
about the Home Secretary 
member of the Cabinet you 
would understand his work 
at once. In our country we 
have no man who bears the title. In- 
stead of the English title we have our own 
home-made designation—Secretary of the 
Interior. We did not have such an officer 
until 1849, when under the presidency of 
Zachary Taylor, Thomas Ewing of Ohio was 
appointed. There were only six members 
in Washington’s Cabinet. The tremendous 
growth of our country and its ever increas- 
ing resources and their development have 
made necessary the creation 
of new officers. The Cabinet 
now has ten members, each 
with his separate depart- 
ment, or ‘‘portfolio. ’’ 

Franklin Knight Lane, who 
now holds the portfolio of the 
Secretary of the Interior, was 
born in Prince Edward Island 
in 1864. That fact makes it 
impossible for him to be 
president of the United States 
unless the Constitution is 
changed. His father was a 
Methodist preacher. In his 
veins is a mixture of Irish, 
Scotch, and French blood. 
When Mr. Lane was three 
years old the family moved 
to California. 

He attended the public 
schools and was graduated 
from high school when he 
was little more than thir- 
teen. Shortly afterward he 
entered a printer’s office, and began at the 
very bottom as a “‘printer’s devil.’’ Working 
upward, he served his apprenticeship as a 
‘‘cub’’ reporter, and finally became an edito- 
rial reporter. After serving a few years in 
this position, he decided to continue his 
education further, and entered the Univer- 
sity of California with the class of 1886. 
With his pen and his reporting experience 
he was able to pay his way all through his 
course. After graduation from college he 
entered the law school and was admitted to 
the California bar in 1889, again paying his 
way through the efforts of his brain and pen. 
He intended to begin the practice of law in 
San Francisco, but had hardly settled down 
when he embraced an opportunity to go to 
New York as the eastern correspondent of 
several Pacific Coast papers. After some 
months he returned to the West and became 
editor and half owner of the Tacoma ‘‘Daily 
News.’’ He did not know what fear was, 
and having a keen sense of justice, fought 
the forces of evil wherever he found them in- 
trenched. In 1893 the financial panic swept 
away the resources of the paper, and Mr. 
Lane went back to San Francisco to take up 
the practice of law and the pursuit of poli- 
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tics. Only four years after his return he 
was elected Corporation Counsel for the city 
of San Francisco. He was re-elected twice 
and served for four years in that capacity. 
In 1902 he was a candidate for Governor. 
He had a majority in the northern end of 
the state, and was thought by many of his 
friends as having been counted out by his 
opponents in the southern end of the state. 
Mr. Lane narrowly missed holding a seat in 
the United States Senate in 1908, for he re- 
ceived a majority of the popular votes at the 
primaries but was not confirmed by the vote 
of the legislature. 

A man of great talents finally has his op- 
portunity. When Theodore Roosevelt desired 


their output for heat, light, and power. It 
is the first railroad built under Government 
ownership. 

There are great tracts of land lying arid 
and waste in some of our Western states. 
There is good soil but no moisture. The 
United States Reclamation Service of Mr. 
Lane’s Department builds great dams, and 
irrigation makes the desert blossom. 

Far out in the Pacific Ocean is an earthly 
paradise—Hawaii. Its tropical fruits are of 
great importance, and Mr. Lane has them in 
hischarge. If he cares to work nearer home 
he may make an inspection of our National 
Parks, which are under his jurisdiction. 

If a young settler intends to take a sec- 

tion of Government land and 
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Franklin Knight Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


a man for a place on the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, a man who was essen- 
tialiy and fundamentally fair and impartial 
in his judgments, a Democrat and from the 
Pacific Coast, he selected Mr. Lane as the 
one man filling the requirements. Mr. Taft 
made him chairman of the Commission. 
For a little over seven years he gave his 
best endeavors, and with his colleagues, 
made the work of the Commission of real 
and lasting benefit to the country. 

President Wilson took him from this work 
to be the Secretary of the Interior, and in 
this capacity he has 30,000 selected men 
under him in the various and varied depart- 
ments of his work. A few of the many in- 
terests of this important service are described 
in the following paragraphs. 

In Alaska, under Mr. Lane’s care, is Uncle 
Sam’s great herd of reindeer, numbering 
nearly 80,000 at present and constantly in- 
creasing. Some day this source will add to 
the meat supply of the Pacific coast. 

Two large coal fields have been discovered 
in the great resourceful Alaska, but they are 
far from transportation. The Government 
has been building a railroad five hundred 
miles long in order to develop them and use 


make it his new home, he 
goes to Mr. Lane’s Land 
Office for his deed and direc- 
tions. Also the Indians and 
the Eskimos are under his 
care and kind dealing. 

One of the mostinteresting 
places to visit in Washington 
is the Patent Office. Here 
one will see on exhibition the 
results of hours and hours of 
thought, which sometimes re- 
sult in successful inventions, 
sometimes in merely an ex- 
hibition of eccentricity. 
Many scientific men are em- 
ployed here. The claim to 
originality often involves 
much research. The chemist 
examines the formulae, the 
mechanic inspects the ma- 
chines and passes upon them, 
and the lawyers attend to 
the immense amount of legal 


work. The Patent Office is under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior. 
The Geological Survey, also in Mr. Lane’s 


department, keeps him informed of the won- 
derful resources of the country still unde- 
veloped, and maps it out for him and for us. 
At the same time the Chemical Department 
of the Bureau of Mines can contribute any 
number of problems in national development, 
the solution of which is enough for the life- 
time of several individuals. 

The soldiers of the Civil War get their 
monthly income from the Pension Bureau of 
the Department. The schools of the country 
get supervision and advice from the Bu- 
reau of Education. It is safe to say that in 
variety and value few men in the world have 
to do with the welfare of so many people to 
such a large degree as the Secretary of the 
Interior. In the great work of our new re- 
construction period the Department is bound 
to play a still larger part. 

In his work in the Department, Mr. Lane 
has been very successful. In fact he has al- 
ways done something out of the ordinary in 
every position he has occupied. When he 
was an editor he put a deeply intrenched 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Bringing the School into the Home 


Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture Trains for the Duties of Life 


BY LURA P. MARKLEY, Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company 


JHERE is no greater problem 
1 in America to-day than the 

problem of the reconstruction 
fa of education. There has been 
7 a marked educational growth 

in recent years; yet, as a 
class, our rural schools do not measure up to 
the demands of the hour. 

The reason is not hard to find. Too often 
they face the boy or girl away from the farm 
instead of toward the farm. They teach only 
dead words instead of living things; they 
teach out of man’s books instead of out of 
nature’s books. There is no connection be- 
tween the lessons of the schoolroom and what 
the child sees at home, on the farm, on the 
way to and from school—no contact between 
what he studies and the things which form 
a vital part of his life. 

Words will not plow a field; words will 
not build a home; words will not develop a 
great humanity; words will not create a 
great nation. Books are not the end. They 
are but the means to an end—tools to help 
us do things. Tools are of little use to a 
man who cannot apply them to his life’s 
work. 

Why teach an Oklahoma boy about blue 
grass? Therecan beno contact. Teach him 
about cotton and, alfalfa and oil, and he 
becomes interested. You are teaching the 
things with which he must deal in his 
everyday life. 

It is wonderful how much greatness there 
is down in the soul of every boy and girl. 
Too often it lies dormant. It is for us to 
awaken it; to inspire it; to arouse it to 
action. 


gar 
CASS 





HERE is as much development, 

training, and culture in the study 
of a beet root as there is in the study 
of a Greek root. We must not teach 
subjects, we must teach children. We 
must begin with everyday things. 
The Great Master taught that way, 
and the nearer we get to Him, the 





greater will be our teaching. 
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rural schools. This fact explains the won- 
derful success of the plan. 

Vitalized Agriculture creates contact be- 
tween the school and the home. It arouses 
the interest of the child in his school work. 
This interest spreads to the home. Al] mem- 
bers of the family become interested. The 
home and the school are drawn together, be- 
cause the home itself—the cornfield, the 
alfalfa patch, the workshop—becomes part 
of the school. 

The ‘‘Rotation Plan’’ ‘maintains interest. 
Itis the biggest factor in vitalizing the school. 

Not books alone are used in Vitalized Ag- 
riculture. When the pupils wanted to find 
out which was the better, the one-ear stand 
of corn or the two-ear stand, they did not 
rely upon words. They went into the field, 
gathered the corn, and weighed it. Their 
fathers and the neighbors saw them in the 
field and became interested. The children 
talked about corn at their homes in the eve- 
ning. Many went into their fathers’ fields 


and got corn and weighed it. Even the 
younger children who were not in the Agri- 
culture class gathered corn and weighed it. 
There was contact there—direct, vital contact. 

What is the ‘‘Rotation Plan’’? Itis teach- 
ing a new subject each year through four suc- 
cessive years. Last year it was ‘‘Growing 
Things’’—corn, alfalfa, oats, weeds, gar- 
dens; with sewing and removing stains for 
the girls. This year it is ‘‘Making Things’’’ 
—rope tying and splicing, cement work, 
farm tools, fly traps; with home conveniences 
and cold-pack canning. Next year it will 
be ‘‘Live Things. ’’ 

Every child in school knew what was 
taught last year. Everybody at home knew 
it. But this year the things taught are new. 
The interest is maintained, intensified. The 
children are not weighing corn this year. 
They are splicing rope, making halters, mix- 
ing cement. Is it dull this year? Is old 
straw being threshed over? No. It is Vi- 
talized Agriculture. That which stands out 
fresh to everyone is ‘‘Making Things. ’’ 

Vitalized Agriculture does not mean sim- 
ply the teaching of agriculture. It means 
the teaching of sanitation, home economics, 
better home conveniences—all the things that 
go to make better living. 

It means vitalizing the teaching of pen- 
manship, geography, arithmetic, spelling, 
and reading. 

Last year’s lessons in arithmetic had to 
do with the problems of ‘‘Growing Things’’ 
—the number of bushels of corn lost by not 
testing seed and numerous other examples. 
Reports of what resulted from an alfalfa sur- 
vey furnished lessons in spell- 
ing, language, and reading. 





The only way we can do this 
is to get down close to the child’s 
everyday home life. What are 
the things that are closest to 
our home life? Greek roots? 
The radius of a circle? No. 
They are the things we eat; the 
things we wear; the things that 
grow all about us—-corn, oats, 
alfalfa, cattle, horses, and sheep 
—the things that were created 
for us. 

The boy will work harder to 
find the are of a circle repre- 
sented by the circumference of 
an ear of corn from a neighbor’s 
field than he will to figure out the 
diameter of the moon. He is 
directly interested in corn. He 
doesn’t care very much about 
the moon. 

Two things are absolutely es- 
sential in the schoolroom: to 
create interest in the thing 
taught, and to maintain that in- 
terest. Upon these principles 
is based Professor P. G. Hold- 
en’s plan for Vitalizing the 
Teaching of Agriculture in the 
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This year the ‘‘Rotation Plan’’ 
furnishes a new set of problems 
in arithmetic, new subjects for 
composition, new words to spell. 
Language comes through writing 
letters, outlining the work done, 
or sending for bulletins. 

The Vitalized Agriculture 
school is different. from that of 
two years ago; yet it has the 
same teacher, the same pupils, 
the same building, although in 
many instances the building has 
been improved. Why this 
change? Why is the teacher 
paid more salary? Because the 
school has become an important 
factor in the community ; because 
the teacher is a part of the life of 
the community, and because the 
pupils are taught in terms of 
home problems. The teacher is 
interested in her work. The 
children are interested in their 
studies. The parents are inter- 
ested in the school. Vitalizing 
the teaching of school subjects 
brings the school into the home. 
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MY OWN UNITED STATES 


Revised Edition—New verses written at the suggestion of 


THE NATIONAL SONG SOCIETY 











Lyric by STANISLAUS STANGE Music by JULIAN EDWARDS 
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1. My ina - tive land, my coun-try dear, Where 
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: Pantomime for Mother’s Day or Memorial Day 


GRACE B. FAXON; Posesby SUSIE STALLINGS 


Directions by 


“Dreaming of Home and Mother” 
I 


‘*Dreaming of home, dear old home! 
Home of my childhood and mother;’’ 

(When curtain is raised the actors in the pantomime 
are seen on the platform, arranged so that all may be 
in good view of the audience. Hands clasped loosely 
at low front; eyes looking down. See illustration. ) 





ee 








a 





“Dreaming of Home, Dear Old Home” 





**Oft when I wake ’tis sweet to find 
I’ve been dreaming of home and mother.’’ 
(Right hand carried to back of head; left falls at 
head is raised; eyes look off in distance. 
illustration. ) 


See 


side; 








“Oft When I Wake ’Tis Sweet to Find” 





**Home, dear home, childhood’s happy home! 
Where I play’d with sister and with brother; 
’Twas the sweetest joy when we did roam’”’ 
(Clasp hands at chest in joy; face lights; eyes are 
forward, on level with themselves. ) 
**Over hill and through dale with mother.’’ 
(Drop left hand; right is carried right oblique, be- 
tween shoulder and waist level, palm down; eyes fol- 
low hand.) 
CHORUS— 
‘*Dreaming of home, dear old home, 
Home of my childhood and mother;’’ 
(Weight is forward; right hand carried over bowed 
head, with elbow bent. See illustration. ) 
**Oft when I wake ’tis sweet to find 
I’ve been dreaming of home and mother.’’ 
(Right hand slowly drops at side; bring left hand 
up to chest where it lies outspread; lift head and 
smile; weight is back. Hold pose through musical 
interlude. ) 


II 
‘*Sleep, balmy sleep, close mine eyes, 
Keep me still thinking of mother;’’ 
(Extend both arms front, one arm a little higher 
than the other; weight is forward; face expresses 
pleading. ) 














Ses 





“Dreaming of Home, Dear Old Home” 
(Chorus) 


‘*Hark! ’tis her voicé 1 seem to hear, 
Yes, I’m dreaming of home and mother. ’”’ 
(Right hand held, curved, near ear; head tipped as 
though listening; weight is forward. See illustration. ) 
** Angels come, soothing me to rest, 
I can feel their presence and none other;’’ 
(Right hand ascends high over shoulder; left is laid 
on chest; eyes are raised. ) ‘ 



































**For they sweetly say I shall be blest 
With bright visions of home and mother.’’ 


(Bring right hand to chest, laying it on top of left 

hand; eyes are straight ahead.) 
(Chorus as before. ) 
III 
‘*Childhood has come, come again, 
Sleeping, I see my dear mother;’’ 

(Weight is forward; right hand carried over bowed 
head, with elbow bent—same pose as in first two lines 
of chorus, which is illustrated. 

**See her loved form beside me kneel, 
While I’m dreaming of home and mother.’’ 


(Both hands carried low front, palms toward audi- 
ence; weight well forward; eyes follow hands.) 


“Now I Feel Thy Hand Upon My Brow” 


**Mother dear, whisper to me now, 
Tell me of my sister and my brother;’’ 


(Both hands extended front at between shoulder 
and waist level; eyes straight forward; weight on 
balls of feet.) 


**Now I feel thy hand upon my brow, 
Yes, I’m dreaming of home and mother.’’ 


(Right hand carried to forehead; left iaid on chest. 
See illustration. ) 
(Chorus as before. ) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “Dreaming of Home and Mother” may be 


found in many song collections, It is in “The KhakiSong Book” ; 
price 30c, 
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Music and Recitations for May Days 


May Baskets All 


For Three Pupils with May Baskets 
All— 
Baskets full of flowers, 
On the first of May, 
We will hang them up 
And softly steal away. 


Baskets full of flowers 
On the first of May; 
We’ll make some one happy 
With flowers every day. 


My May Basket 


First Pupil— By Bertha E. Bush 
Violets and anemones, 

Flowers bright dnd gay, 
Get a basket full 


For the first of May. 
Second Pupil— 
Buttercups so yellow 
Seem to rise and say, 


‘*We are pretty flowers 
For the first of May.’”’ 
Third Pupil— 
See the pretty daisies 
Everywhere you pass, 
Pretty little daisies 
Nodding in the grass. 


The first of May, the first of May, 
|_ ‘The first of May in the morning, 
I made a pretty May basket, 

With sweet flowers it adorning; 


And darkened was the west, 
Why then I hung it on the door 
Of the one I love the best. 


The one I love the best, the best, 
Far more than any other; 

I hung it on our own door knob, 
I hung it—to my mother! 





And when the sun had gone quite down, 





The Garden Army Song 
Marching On 
Words and Music by F. E. Matarwson 
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1. We’re_ a School Gar- den Arm - a hundred thousand strong, And we ’re 
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work from sea to sea, Marching on, on, on to vic - to- ry. 
cause of lib - er- ty, While we're marching on to vic - to - ry. 
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| | Then 





1} Then the fairies flew far apart 


| The Choice The Golden Circle of the Home 


; All the folks in our house had to tell one | I sing the song of the home-life,— 

| day The love so faithful and true, 

In which one of all the rooms they liked | That illumines the faces of kindred, 
best to stay. | That warmeth the heart anew: 

Mother chose the living room, where we | Where childish joys and sorrows 

mostly sit; Are tenderly understood; 

Sister likes the parlor nights, Where Youth and Age are comrades 

big lamp lit; In loving brotherhood. 

Grammy said her own room’s better'n all | 

the rest; 
| Jack (he’s always 
libr’y best; 

I just love the attic, 
to swing, 
roller-skate, or 
*most anything; 

But when I asked my father, he laughed 

and said that he 
|; Guessed he’d choose whatever place 
mother chanced to be! 


| A Heart of Gold 


| Once on a time, so the legend goes, 
| On a beautiful summer morn, 
A fairy found a wee heart of gold 
Lying out on a fair green lawn. 


with her 


In the home is the young life guided 
In paths that are true and sweet, 
And the joy of loving service 
: | Makes swift the willing feet. 
there’s room | ,... : : . . 
| Perhaps a young soul, restless, 
play | May stretch its untried wings 
” | And fly where youthful fancy 
New scenes and duties brings; 


studying) likes the 


where 


Or spin a top, or 


But when world-worn and weary, 
3reasting the busy tide,— 
What infinite peace and comfort 
| In the thought of home abide! 
| The heart still clings to its moorings, 
To the hearth with its 
| cheer, 
Memories of Thanksgiving, — 
The love-lit smile and tear. 


As the mists of years enfold us, 


” 


“‘What a beautiful thing!’’ the fairy 
cried; And shadows grow apace, 
“To the queen of the flowers it must | Bright through Memory’s sunset 
go!”’ Shines many a dear face! 
But the rose refused to wear it. She | The old songs ring the sweetest, 
said And the days of Long Ago 


In bright procession passing 
Reflect a golden glow. 


Live on, O Home, forever! 
3ind fast thy silken ties 
Of love and trust, and worship, 
That link thee to the skies! 
For man is stronger, purer, 
A bulwark to the land 
Because of the Golden Circle 
Of hearts that understand! 
Blanche Ingersoll Chapin. 


The School Report 


In Reading I am ‘‘Good,”’ it says; 
In Spelling, ‘‘ Excellent’’; 

And always in Geography 
I get a high per cent. 


*‘It would rumple my petals, I know.’’ 


The lily said, ‘‘It is much too flat 
To wear in my deep white cup.’’ 

The poppy said, ‘‘It’s tooheavy. I know 
I never could hold it up.’’ 





| The pansy said, ‘‘It.s much too large.”’ 
| And the fairy, in despair, 

| Said, ‘‘ ’T would serve you right if I gave 
| the heart 

To that plain little weed over there.’’ 


| 
| The daisy trembled for very joy, 
| Could she have heard aright? 
1 Yes, the fairy laid the bright golden 
H heart 
In the midst of her petals white; | 


I’m ‘‘Good,’’ too, in Arithmetic, 
In Music, and the rest; 

And father says he’s glad to know 
In schoo! I do my best. 


3ut a flower quite fit for a king! 


| And lo! ’twas a plain little weed no more, 
called all of her sisters 
| 


the fairy 

to see 

The beautiful, 
‘‘It shall be the children’s own flower, 

| said one; 


dainty thing. 

»» | But then he shakes his head, 

| He wonders how ’twould be 

If teacher asked him to make out 
A *‘Home Report’’ for me. 


and says 


| And waved their wands. A million sprang 
up, 


| ; ’ ** Bed on Time, 
| Each with a golden heart. 
| 


too; 


There’s ‘‘ Rising Early,’ 
And ‘‘ Minding Promptly,’’ 
And ‘‘ Table Ways’’ and 
And ‘‘ Little Things to Do.’’ 


In some, perhaps, I might get 
In others, I am sure 


| And ever since, to this very day, 
| They have cherished the gift, 
| told. 

| Each daisy bears, 


we are 
**Good’”’ 


’mid her petals white, 


Christmas 


**Cheerfulness,”’ 























i <A beautiful heart of gold. My marks would not be morethan ‘‘Fair,’’ 
- | ed ’ . 
| —EKlizabeth F. Guptill. | And some would be just ‘‘ Poor.”’ 
| 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


May ror 


Exercises for the Observing of Mother’s Day 


Mother’s Day Program 
Arranged by Marion Mitchell Walker 
I— Recitation: 
MOTHER’S DAY 
There’s a sweetness in the very 
For this is Mother’s Day; 

A sort of holiness shines round 
That makes us want to say 
How much our mothers mean to us, 

And how we love them, too; 


So let us give this day to them, 
Our mothers, kind and true. 


air, 


Bring love for all her kindness, 
Bring joy and sunshine too, 

Bring helping hands; for mother’s hands 
Have worked so hard for you. 

And bring a prayer that God will help 
To fill her days with song. 

Make every day a ‘‘ Mother’s Day,’’ 
Bring love the whole year long. 


A whole wide world of tenderness, 
A heart that understands, 

Dear eyes that overflow with love, 
Two softly soothing hands. 

And sunshine—sunshine ali the time 
From that sweet cheery smile; 
God bless our mothers, and keep us 

Close to them all the while! 


I1—Recitation ; 
MOTHER LOVE 
(By a small boy) 


Onee I asked my mother why she wa’n’t 
a boy like me, 

So she could grow to be a man and sail 
upon the sea, 

And be a famous commodore, and have 
a lot of ships— 

‘*l would rather be your mother,’’ 
her love was on her lips. 


and 


Il] 


-Recitation ; 
ONE MOTHER 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 
gether, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 


Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 





Ilundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, | 


Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother 
over! 
—Ilra M. Webster. 


1V-—Song: HOME SWEET HOME 


V—-lnalogue ; 
MY MOTHER 
(By four girls) 
First Girl— 
I love my mother's pretty eyes! 
They’re blue as blue can be, 
With little sunny lights that smile 
And sparkle down at me. 
They make me think of violets 
In sunny meadow spots, 
And bluebells in the woodsy place, 
And sweet for-get-me-nots. 


Second Girl— 

My mother has the sweetest smile! 
The last thing that I see 

When I go off to school each day, 
Is her bright smile for me. 

I’m sure she smiles the whole day long, 
For when school work is o’er 

I find her waiting there for me, 
A-smiling at the door. 


Third Girl— 

My mother’s hair is fly-away, 
It just won't stay in place, 

But makes the dearest little curls, 
That nestle round her face. 

My father says they’re ‘‘ beau-catchers, ’’ 
But mother laughs at him, 

And tries to straighten out those curls 
That just won't stay tucked in. 


Fourth Girl— 

Oh, have you seen my mother’s hands? 
They’re beautiful, I know, 

With tiny wrinkles, made by work 
For us whom she loves so; 


the wide world ; 


| 





And just the softest, soothing touch! 
She always understands 
That when I’m sick or very tired, 
| want to feel her hands. 
Vi—Recitation: 
THE SONG IN MY HEART 
There’s a song in my heart, ’tis the 
sweetest I know, 
For my own mother sang it to me; 
It tells of a story of long years ago- 
A story of far o’er the sea. 


‘Christmas bells were ringing, 
A star shone in the sky, 

And Mary fair was singing 
Our Saviour’s lullaby. 

She sang her song of mother-love 
All through the night so long. 
That’s why the song of Christmas 

Is always mother’s song,’’ 


So God gave to mothers this story to tell, 
Of the first Christmas long years ago; 
They seem to know just how to tell it, 
because 
Their love brings them near Him, 
know. 


you 


Vll—Recitation : 
JUST FOR FUN 
(By a small boy) 


Sometimes I am so naughty— 
I run away, and run 

So far that mother thinks I’m lost— 
I do it just for fun. 


She’s glad, too, when she finds me, 
And holds me up so close! 

She kisses me, then cries and cries, 
She’s so afraid I’m lost. 


But then, I always tell her 
Each time after [ run, 

‘*{ didn’t mean to scare you, 
I did it just for fun.”’ 


VIL1—Recitation : 


MOTHER’S WORLD 
Eyes of blue and hair of gold, 
Cheeks all brown with summer tan, 


Lips that much of laughter hold, 
That is mother’s little man. 


Shining curls all chestnut brown, 
Long-lashed eyes, demure and staid, 
Sweetest face in all the town, 
‘That is mother’s little maid. 


Dainty room with snow-white beds, 
Where two flowers with petals curled, 

Rest in peace, two dreaming heads, 
That is mother’s little world. 


IX 


Recitation: 

A MOTHER’S WOES 
(By little girl carrying doll) 
A mother surely has her woes, 

"Tis very true, | know. 

A child is such a tender care— 
But then we love them so. 


Last night my dolly was so sick, 
As sick as she could be; 

1 took some nice dried peppermint, 
And brewed a cup of tea. 


That’s good for colic; but I’m sure 
I wont know what to do 

When she starts cutting her first teeth— 
To me, that’s something new. 


And then there’s whooping cough and 
croup, 
And measles and the mumps; 
We mothers surely have our woes— 
No wonder we get the dumps! 


X—Quotations -: 
1. God could not be everywhere; there- 
fore He made mothers. —Hebrew Proverb. 


2. Let France have good mothers and 


she will have good sons.—Napoleon. 


38. The mother’s heart is the, child’s 
schoolroom.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


4. Mother is the name for God in the 
lips and hearts of little children.— 
Thackeray. 


5. A mother’s arms are made of ten- 
derness.— Victor Hugo. 


6. I remember my mother’s prayers, 
and they have always followed me.— 
Lincoln. 


| 7 Memories of mothers are sweet, but 
| never as sweet as mothers themselves. 
Some of us forget this.—-M. D. Hillmer. 


8. A mother’is a 
holiest thing alive. 


XI 


mother still, the 
Coleridge. 


-Recitation : 
WHERE’S MOTHER? 
When father came from work at night, 
Before he’d wash his hands and face, 
Or hang his hat up on the peg, 
His glance would wander round the 
place, 
And if dear mother’s sunny head 
Was not within his vision’s ken, 
He’d search for her from roum to room, 
Upstairs and down, and all, and then 
He’d stop and ask, 
**Where’s mother?’’ 


But if he found her in her chair, 
He’d potter off about the lot, 
| And pick a mess of early greens, 
| Or fix a chicken for the pot. 
| He’d mend a fence or set a hen, 
| Or do some other homely chore, 
| With only now and then a glance 
| ‘loward the half-open kitchen door 
That seemed to ask, 
‘‘Where’s mother?”’ 





| 
| 


When mother left us sorrowing, 

He followed her within a day, 
And while we ijaid white flowers around 
| His smooth-brushed hair, white as they, 
| We could but think that when the light 
| And beauty of that wondrous place 
| Burst on his newly quickened gaze, 
He must have raised an eager face 

And simply asked, 
**Where’s mother?’’ 


XII—Dialogue - 
MOTHER’S FLOWERS 
(By four children, each carrying the 
flower spoken of) 
First Pupil— 
I bring a lily, pure and white, 
It stands for hope, you see; 


I hope I'll be as good a gir! 
As mother used to be. 





Second Pupil— 

And here’s a pansy for her thoughts; 
She speaks so tenderly, 

I’m sure they're always kind and good 
As she wants mine to be. 
Third Pupil—- 

Oh, who can think of roses 
Without the thought of love? 


And who can think of mothers 
Without all love above? 


Fourth Pupil— 


This four-leaf clover stands for lueck— 
I'll give it to my mother; 

For I wish her more happiness 
And luck than any other. 


X []I—Kecitation - 
WHEN I WANT MOTHER 


» (By small boy) 


I’m not afraid of bats, nor toads, 
Nor even angleworms, 





And I ean even touch a snake 
Or anything that squirms. 


But when the dark comes to our door, 
And sneaks in round my bed, 

I like my mother to be there 
With one hand on my head. 


And then I hold her other hand, 
While she sings me a song, 
Before I know—it’s morning— 

Night isn’t very long. 


It isn’t that I’m really scared,— 
When darkness comes again; 

But I just know that mother wants 
To be right with me then. 


XIV—Song: 
MOTHER, DEAR MOTHER 


“Tune: “Juanita’”’ 


Soft love-light gleaming 
From those mild and tender eyes; 
Fond glances beaming, 
Bright as summer skies. 
Mother dear, we love you, 
That is all that we can say; 
May the stars above you 
Bless this Mother's Day. 


Chorus— 


Mother, dear mcther, 

Guide us gently on our way, 
Mother, dear mother, 

Guide our steps, we pray. 


II 


When life shall take us 

On our journey through the years; 
Vo not forsake us, 

Calm our doubts and fears. 
Let your love-light lead us 

Through the dark dim afterwhiie, 
Softly, gently lead us 

With your sunny smile. 

Chorus— 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Additional material for a 
Mother’s Day program may be found in “Pieces and 
Plays for Special Days” and in Closing Day Exer- 
cises.”’ Each is priced at 30 cents. Order from the 
publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Dear Old Dad 
By R. B. Brown 


There’s a pledge for the eyes of hazel 
brown, 
And a pledge for the faithful blue, 
There’s many a pledge the world around 
For the friend that is faithful and true; 
There’s many a pledge we love to drink, 
Whether we’re gay or sad, 
But I give to you a heartfelt pledge— 
Here’s to dear old dad! 


There’s a toast for the land that gave 
us birth, 
There’s a pledge for the flag we love, 
There’s a toast for freedom all over the 
earth, 
And a toast for the peaceful dove; 
To the friends far away we bid Godspeed 
As we fill to the brim, dear lad, 
But a friend in need is a friend indeed— 
Here’s to dear old dad! 
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Plays, and Programs for: 


planning to have a Maypole. 


around it. 








Just 
“PIECES AND PLAYS 


HE latest book in our popular ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ series ! 
The contents consist of Quotations, Recitations, Verses 
for Familiar Tunes, Music, Drills, Dances, Dialogues, 


New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, 
Arbor and Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 
You will need this book now to help you in arranging 
your May Day and Mother’s Day programs. 


with several diagrams for winding the pole and for dances 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“Pieces and Plays for Special Days.” By Grace B. Faxon 
: Price 30 cents. 


~ 
Out 


FOR SPECIAL DAYS” 


Of course you are 
There are complete directions 
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Recitations for a Memorial Day Program 


Daddy’s Little Man 


My daddy’s just come home from war; 
He looks so pale and thin; 

He’s got an empty sleeve pinned up 
With baby’s safety pin. 

A German got his arm, and so 
I've run to tell you, ‘Nan, 

I cannot play—l’ve got to be 
My daddy's little man. 


I have to give Suzanne her oats 
And milk the old red ¢ow 

And bring the wood and gather eggs 
And sift the ashes now, 

And feed the hens and see they have 
Clean water in the pan, 

And lock the house up every night— 
I’m daddy’s little man. 


If I was daddy I would go 
Right back across the sea 
And make that robber Hun return 
That good right arm to me. 
I tell him so, he only smiles 
So kind of sad; ‘‘Why, Dan,’’ 
He says, ‘‘I do not need it since 
You’re daddy’s little man.’’ 


So, Nan, you’ll have to get Jim Briggs 
To pull you in the cart 
And tote your bag of books to school 
And maybe take your part; 
And here’s a big red apple; I’ll 
Come over when I can 
But I am awful busy now— 
I’m daddy’s little man! 
—Minna Irving. 


Freedom, Our Queen 
Land where the banners wave last in the 


sun, 
Blazoned with star-clusters, many in one, 
Floating o’er prairie and mountain and 


sea; 
Hark! ’tis the voice of thy children to 
thee! 


Here at thine altar our vows we renew, 
Still in thy cause to be loyal and true,— 
True to thy flag of the field and the wave, 
Living to honor it, dying to save! 


Hope of the world! thou hast broken its 


chains, — 

Wear thy bright arms while a tyrant 
remains; 

Stand for the right till the nations shall 
own 


Freedom their sovereign, with Law for 
her throne! 


Freedom! sweet Freedom! our voices re- | 


sound, 
Queen by God’s 

uncrowned! 
Freedom! sweet Freedom! 


blessing, unsceptred, 


our pulses 


repeat, 

Warm with her life-blood, as long as they 
beat! 

Fold the broad banner-stripes over her 
breast, — 


Crown her with star-jewels Queen of 
the West! 

Earth for her heritage, God for her friend, 

She shall reign over us, world without 


end! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Firing Line 
For glory? For good? For fortune or 
fame? 
Why, he for the front when the battle 
is on! 
Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the 
lame; 


Go’ forward as ever the valiant have 


gone; 
Whether city or field, whether mountain | 
or mine, 
Go forward, right on to the Firing Line. 


Whether newsboy or ploughboy, cowboy | 
or clerk, 

Fight forward, be ready, 
be first; 

Be fairest, be bravest, be best at your 


‘be stead y, | 


work; 
Exalt and be glad; dare to hunger, to | 


thirst, 

As David, as Alfred—let dogs sulk and 
whine— 

There is room but for men on the Firing | 
Line. 


fre, = the e place to fight and the place to 





time— 
It is where the manliest man is the wall, 


and prime, 
Where glory gleams brightest, 
_ brightest eyes shine, 
Far out on the roaring red Firing Line. 
— Joaquin Miller. 


Soldier, Rest ! 


Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 


where 


ing; 

Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking, 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more: 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


As fall we must, all in God’s good | 


Where boys are as men in their pride | 
| |! marvel what manner of nation thou art, | 


| When he through thy 


Sleep the sleep that knows not break- | 


Brave Little Belgium | With each + paneer stiffened, and shoul- 
. ‘ | ders well squared, 
By Elva J. Smith | You received the onslaught, nor sued to 

O brave little Belgium! Deep in my heart | be spared. 
You drank to the depths the cup demons 
That dared stand alone in the path of the had brewed; 

foe | You were crucified, shackled, but never 
gateway would | subdued. 

conquering go 
To burn, murder, ‘tis His 


ravish, with devilish | But the Lord hath proclaimed 


mirth word from on high 
Till civilization were swept from the | ‘‘Whoso draweth the sword, by the sword 
earth. he shall die. 
Came the insolent message, “twelve | | He fs ho taketh captive, a captive shall 
C5 


hours to decide; 
To sell out your birthright, to bury your 
pride; 

Twelve hours and no longer, else you | 
shall feel , O suffering Belgium, tested and true! 
How heavy the weight of the conqueror’s | [he crown of the martyrs has fallen to 

heel.’’ you. 
no Long ages hence seers gravely shall tell 
Twelve hours | How you held the lines, and what evil 
befell 
Ere the dull world awoke to know it 
must purge 
From the face of the earth the foul Ger- 


| But who suffers for right’s sake His 
kingdom shall see.’”’ 


Flashed back the answer, 
is o’er long 

For us to make choice twixt the right 
and the wrong. 





Lively 


sol. dier boy, 


1, Sol. dier -bay, 


eres. 


du . ty is {call - ing, 





far as the word ‘‘Blue.’’ 


Soldier Boy 
A Marching Game for Little People 











youll be a 


DIRECTIONS: The school divides into two lines, one of which marches 
around the other, while those who are not marching sing the verse as 
The line of marching children sings the rest 
of the verse, and at the words ‘‘ You may come too 

into one and march together singing the entire song again. 


man scourge. 


Hymn of Freedom 


Unfurl the flag of Freedom, 
Fling far the bugle blast! 
There comes a sound of marching 
From out the mighty past. 
Let every peak and valley 
Take up the valiant cry: 
Where, beautiful as morning, 
Our banner cuts the sky. 


a 


-ing so 
a 


aro you] go - ing, 


Free-born to peace and justice, 
We stand to guard and save 
The liberty of manhood, 
The faith our fathers gave. 
Then soar aloft, Old Glory, 
And tell the waiting breeze 
No law but Right and Mercy 
Shall rule the Seven Seas. 


m | go- ing to 


3 No hate is in our anger, 

No vengeance in our wrath, 
= We hold the line of freedom 

Across the tyrant’s path. 
Where’er oppression vaunteth 

We loose the sword once more 
‘lo stay the feet of conquest, 

And pray an end of war. 

Mary Perry King. 





sol-dier boy, /you may come] too. 
Pe 


pa glee 


The Challenge 


Across the sea a challenge came 
With roar of guns and flash of flame! 
’Twixt Might and Right the line was 


’? both lines form 





Behind the Guns 


There are three who stand behind the 
load— 


to feel the stinging goad; 

And one of the three is the soldier brave, 

| and one is the girl who slips 

| So quietly in by the bed, and one is the 

man who builds the ships. 

| And these are the three who bear the 

| load, and the other one is she 

| Who stays and prays, and who weeps and 
hopes for the weal of the other 
three— 

And she is the Woman who stays and 
prays when the voice of duty calls 





| The Boy in Khaki, the Girl in White, and 


the Man in the Overalls! 


guns, there are three who bear the | 


| Sixty brief seconds is time enough quite 
| ‘lo give you our answer 


| 
| 


There is one who stands behind the three, | Words fail to portray the foul deeds that 


| And one shall go to the battle line with | 


| a song of conquest free, 
And one shall tenderly feel a pulse where 
the heroes sick may be, 
tgs: one shall hammer and saw and e¢alk 
the ship that must ride the waves 
| To carry the two to their work of love, 
where shells blast cratered graves! 
| And the other one, she shall weave and 
weep, yet smile through her gather- 
| ing tears— 
|For the Mother-love and the Mother- 
| pride shal] conquer her Mother-fears ; 
And Three and One, they shall batter 
| down fair Liberty’s prison walls— 
The Boy in Khaki, the Girl in White, and 
| the Man in the Overalls! 


drawn 
And freedom’s last great fight was on! 
America that challenge heard; 
Her answer all the world has stirred! 
See! Streaming on the winds of France 
Her flag and allied flags advance! 
Nor will those allied flags be furled 
‘Vill freedom triumphs through the world. 


Selgium will 
fight.’’ 
| O merciful Father! O pitiful Son! 


were done. 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS” 


HIS ee is devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and Flag 
Day (June 14), but much of the material may be used in 
any patriotic program. 

It will. be a comparatively simple matter for the teacher 
who owns a copy of this book to arrange observances for Me- 
morial Day and Flag Day. The contents include Recitations for 
Young Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for 
Familiar Tunes, Dialogues, and Plays. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance 
of selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are 
bright and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very 
little of the material has ever before been published in book 
form. There are dignified entire programs for the higher 
grades. Among the plays included in the Flag Day Division is 
an excellent dramatization of ‘‘The Man Without a Country.”’ 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days.” By Grace B. Faxon 


Price 30 Cent 
rice ‘ents Y 
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The Travels of Mortimer Brown | 


This is the story of Mortimer Brown, 

Who went for his mother some errands | 
in town, 

Who was told he must come back as quick 
as he could, 

And as earnestly promised his mother he | 
would. 

He went down the front steps full three | 
at a time, | 

And swung on the gate, for the swing- 
ing was prime. 


teetered on all the loose boards in 

the walk, 

And met Jimmy Brady and sat down to 
talk; 

He climbed up the trunk of a big tree 
that stands 

Not so far from his home, and he swung 
with both hands. 

He passed the cow pasture and stopped | 
for a stroll, 

Climbed the fence and turned twice on 

the very top pole. 


He 


Then he turned a few handsprings all 
through the long grass, | 

And sat on the fence to watch Peter | 
Bates pass 

With a big flock of sheep, and he got 
himself chased 

By the biggest black ram, and he fell in | 
his haste 

Down the bank of the brook, and he sat 

. there about 

Half an hour in the sun, till his clothes | 

were dried out. 

laid off his coat, since the day was 

so hot, 

And chose a bypath through the straw 
berry plot; 


He 


| 

| 

Ile gathered some berries to eat on his | 

way, | 

Vill alarmed by the watch-dog’s deep, | 

ominous bay. 

Then he followed a wabbit as far as he | 
could, 

Until it was lost in the depth of a wood, | 

And marked a bee-tree so to find it | 
again, 

When he and Jim Brady should 
Beech Glen. 

So tired then he was that he sat down to 
rest, | 

And fell sound asleep, 
his vest 


visit 


with his coat and 


Spread under his head; when the rumble 
of wheels 

On the road waked him up, and he saw 
Elmer Beals 

Driving by in the lane, and he climbed 
up beside 

On a big load of squashes and had a fine 
ride, 

And helped lead the horses to water as 
soon 

As they both reached the town in the 
late afternoon. 

And then, oh, alas! ‘The long list mother 
wrote 

Of the things he should get had dropped 
out of his coat. 





So he bought some stick candy and cook- | 
ies—he knew 

Of the things she would need they must | 
surely be two, 

And munching them sadly the whole of 
the way 

Back homeward, he 
mother would say. 


wondered what 


I wonder if ever, in country or town, 
You have known such a lad as this Mor- 
timer Brown? 
—J. W. Foley. 


The Story of the Little Red Hen 


This is the story my grandmother told: 

One day, when the wind and the weather 
were cold; 

You have read it before, perhaps dozens 
of times, 

Will you hear it again in the simplest of 
rhymes? 


*“*Who’ll sift the flour?’’ cried the little 
red hen, 
**We need some more bread.”’ 
**| w-o-n-t,’’ ‘‘I w-o-n-t,’’ all the rest of 
the ten 
Quite lazily said. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations and Songs for Closing Day Programs 


‘*Well, then, I will!’’ To the pantry she 
went 
That very same hour, 
And merrily sang, on her task still intent 
Till she’d sifted the flour. 


‘*Who’ll stir in the yeast?’’ cried the lit- 
tle red hen, 
**And who’ll knead the bread?’’ 
‘‘T wont,’’ ‘‘I wont,’’ all the rest of the 
ten 
Rather angrily said. 


‘*Well, then, I will,’’ and she worked so | 


tast 
That the loaf looked light, 
When placed in its shining pan, at last, 
To rise through the night. 


| “Who'll kindle the fire?”’ cried the little 


red hen, 
‘“*Who’ll bake the bread?”’ 
*<T wont,’’ ‘‘I wont,”’ all the rest of the 
ten 
Quite sullenly said. 
‘Well, then, I will,’’ and she wiped the 
dust 
Till the oven was clean. 
And the loaf, when baked, had the nic- 
est crust 
That ever was seen. 


‘*Now the work is done,’’ cried the little 
red hen, 
‘*Who’ll eat the bread?’’ 


| **T will,’’ *‘I will,’’ all the rest of the ten 


Very eagerly said. 


| **No, indeed, you wont, as you’ve said 


before; 
I’ll eat it myself.’’ 
And she left the loaf, after locking the 
door, 
On the closet shelf. 


Then the nine who’d been lazy and sul- 
len and cross 

Went up to the attic, 
their loss. 


and wept o’er 


—Sophie BE. Kastman. 


A Story of Self-Denial 
By Mrs. W. H. Jeroleman 


Ben was waiting for a letter; 
Waiting, watching, every day, 

For a letter from Aunt Phebe, 
in the country, miles away. 

For she always sent a letter 
Just at this time of the year, 


| When the term was nearly ended 


And vacation time drew near. 


Always sent, inviting Bennie 
‘To her farm, when school was done, 
For a two weeks’ pleasant visit 
Oh, he always had such fun 
Picking berries, climbing fences, 
Riding Dobbin, tossing hay 
Ginger-snaps in every pocket 
“Twas a jolly place to stay! 


Every day he asked his mother, 
**Any word from auntie yet?’’ 

And he felt a little anxious— 
So afraid she would forget! 

By and by it came; and Bennie 
Seized and read it eagerly; 


| As he read, his face grew sober— 


What was written?—let us see: 


“‘Just as soon as school is over 
Come and see us, Bennie dear, 
Or, if you are well and hearty, 
Do not need to come this year, 
If you have a sickly playmate, 
Let him come here, in your place, 
We will send him home with dimples 
And red roses on his face.”’ 


What! stay home! But there was Jim- 
mie 
In that old house down the street, 
Pale and weak, thin as a shadow, 
Never half enough to eat! 
Just recovering from a fever— 
Oh, he needed auntie’s care! 
Could he stay at home that Jimmie 
Might have rest and country air! 


Well, the struggle ended this way: 
Pale, sick Jimmie went away, 

Spent two weeks at good Aunt Phebe’s, 
Smelled the clover and the hay, 

Came back looking far, far better; 
Ben was glad and felt repaid 

For the sacrifice of pleasure 
He had bravely, nobly made. 


| Valedictory 


The golden glow of a summer’s day 
| Rests over the verdant hills, 
| And the sunlight falls with mellow ray 
| On fields and laughing rills; 
| But ere its last beam fades away 
| _ Beyond the mountain high, 
| Our lips must bravely, sadly say 
The parting words ‘‘Good-by.”’ 


| Kind friends and parents gathered here, 
| Our gratitude is yours 
| For all your care and sympathy, 
| Which changelessly endures. 
| We’ve tried to use the passing hours 
| So they would bring no sigh, 
When to our happy days of school 
We say our last ‘‘Good-by.’’ 


Dear teachers, we shall ne’er forget 
The lessons you have taught: 

| We trust the future may perfect 

| The work your hands have wrought: 

| And may they bring good gifts to you, 
These years that swiftly fiy, 

And may you kindly think of those 
Who bid you now ‘‘Good-by.’’ 


‘*Good-by’’! it shall not be farewell ; 
We hope again to meet; 

But happy hours are ever short, 
And days of youth are fleet. 

There’s much to learn, and much to do— 
Oh, may our aims be high, 

And ever lead toward that bright land, 
Where none shall say ‘‘Good-by’’! 


The Boys Know Something 


Recitation for a Boy on Closing Day 


You ‘‘grown-up folks,’’ don’t imagine 
| that you know it all, for you don’t; the 
boys know something. Give them a 
chance, and see if their ideas are not 
worth something. And, boys, let us set 
our wits to work, and prove how much 
| we know. Show our elders that a fel- 
' low needn’t be fifty years old before he 
| knows anything. When you see an en- 
| gine, or a contrivance of any sort that 
| is doing new work, look at it with your 
| mind as well as your eyes, and see if 
| you can’t add something to it to make 
it do better. 

Some of the most important inven- 
tions have been the work of boys. The 
invention of the valve. motion to the 
| steam engine was made by a boy for New- 
| come’s engine. There was no way to 
open or close the valves except by means 
|of levers operated by the hand. New- 
come set up a large engine at one of the 
mines, and a boy, Humphrey Potter, 
was hired to work these valve levers; 
although this was not hard work, it re- 
quired his constant attention. He pro- 
cured a strong cord, and made one end 
fast to the part of the engine that 
moves, and the other end to the valve 
lever; and then had the satisfaction of 
seeing the engine move with perfect 
regularity of motion. A short time after, 
the foreman came around, and saw the 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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boy playing marbles at the door. Look- 
ing at the engine, he saw the ingenuity 
of the boy, and also the advantage of so 
great an invention. ‘The idea suggested 
by the boy’s inventive genius was put in 
a practical form, and it made the steam 
engine an automatic working machine. 
The power loom is the invention of a 
farmer’s boy who had never seen or 
heard of such a thing. He whittled one 
out with his jack-knife, and after he had 
got it all done, with great enthusiasm 
he showed it to his father, who at 
once kicked it to pieces, saying that he 
would have no boy about him who would 
spend his time on such foolish things. 
The boy was sent toa blacksmith to 
learn a trade, and his master took a 
lively interest in him. He made aloom. 
of what was left of the one his father 
had broken up, and showed it to his mas- 
ter. The blacksmith saw he had no com- 


| mon boy as an apprentice, and that the 


invention was a valuable one. He had 
a loom constructed under the supervision 
of the boy. It worked to their perfect 
satisfaction. The blacksmith then fur- 
nished the means to manufacture the 
looms, and the boy received half the 
profits. In about a year the blacksmith 
wrote to the boy’s father that he should 
bring with him a wealthy gentleman who 
was the inventor of the celebrated power 
loom. Judge the astonishment of the 
father, when his son was presented to 
him as the inventor, who told him that 
the loom was the same as the model that 
he had kicked to pieces but a year before. 


Push 


Recitation for a Boy on Closing Day 


We frequently see at the entrance of 
a building the word ‘‘ Push’’ on the door. 
lt means that if you want to enter you 
must push the door open; you are not to 
ring a bell and wait till some one comes 
to let youin. ‘That is the word that is 
on the door of the house of Success. HH 
you would have success in anything you 
must push your way to it. Look at the 
successful business man. We all admire 
him. He is of importance in the world. 
He has something to do and he does it. 
If things get in his way, he pushes them 
out. If the market is dull and his busi- 
ness comes to a standstill, he pushes it 
along. He doesn’t wait for Luck to come 
along and give hima lift. She doesn't 
usually give lifts to those who stand 
back waiting for her; she helps those 
who help themselves. Boys, if you have 
a hard lesson to learn, don’t sit back and 
wait for some one to come along and 
help you; if you do, you’!! find the next 
lesson just as hard. Push your way 
through it. Every push you give makes 
you stronger to push again. If you want 
to occupy an honorable placein the world, 
you must push your way. to it—then you 
can look back over your life with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 
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“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES x 


HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises, selling at a much higher price 
than that of our book, 

kind to cater exclusively to the needs of the elementary teacher. 
There are exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 


Part I.—‘‘ June Voices;’’ Exercise for the First Three Grades. 
Part Il.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;’’ Exercise for the First 


Part III.—‘ ‘Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Years. 
Part IV.—‘‘ Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of Eight 


Part V.—‘‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;’’ Exercise for Grades 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All 


Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


“Closing Day Exercises.” By Grace B. Faxon 
Price 30 cents. 
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but this is the first book of the 
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stone. From there the way was easy. 

Onee on the other side, he hurried as fast as 
possible. It was not so very late, after all, 
when he reached the Cottontails’. Jimmy was 
delighted with his presents and they had a 
jolly time together. When it was time to go 
home the Cottontails showed Hippity Hop the 
way to Mr. Muskrat’s ferry boat, which had 
started since the accident to the bridge. 

“T’m glad IL. didi’t give up,’ thought Hippity 
Hop, as he fell asleep that night. 
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Hippity Hop Finds a Way 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


~ do hope Jimmy Cottontail will like his 
presents,’ thought Hippity Hop. 

It was Jimmy Cottontail’s birthday, and Hip- 
pity Hop was carrying him a picture puzzle and 
a pocket handkerchief, as presents trom him 
and his sister Flip Flop. 

The Cottontails lived over in the West Wood. 
Hippity Hop scampered along, whistling 
gaily. He was proud that Mother Rabbity Bun 
had allowed him to go all alone. She had gone 
to take care of Great-Aunt Fidelia Flop Kar 
who had sprained one of her ankles, and Flip 
Klop had gone with her. 

It was rather a warm day for the season, and 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lésson. 
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The Mouth Hygiene Movement and the Schools 


BY EDITH SABIN ROBERTS, Dental Hygienist 


~ 3 URING the last three or four 
tp. » rf? years, the work of the Mouth 
Sia ¢ h} Hygiene Movement hasproved 
GAEL’) to the educators of our land 

the great value and impor- 
tance of its place in the public 
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schools. 

In some of our large cities, children are 
given both a medical and dental examination 
on entering school, and a score of states 
have laws requiring the physical examination 
of school children. More than six hundred 
cities in the United States have dental ex- 
amination in their schools. About two hun- 
dred cities have dental clinics; yet the urgent 
needs of the twenty million school children 
of our nation are calling to us for greater 
effort on the part of the educators. 

The fact that before the Mouth Hygiene 
Movement began its work, ninety per cent of 
publie school pupils under fourteen years of 
age were badly in need of dental attention, 
and that fully as many took almost no care 
of their mouths, may mean little 


eral deportment have been remarkable. 

A superintendent of schools says: ‘‘It is 
well known among the members of the teach- 
ing body of the country that much of the 
backwardness and retardation of children in 
the schools could be obviated if the teeth of 
those children were in a healthy condition, 
and fit to give service.’’ 

Prof. H. M. Barr, of Portland, Ore., has 
said: ‘‘Retardation in growth is almost al- 
ways accompanied by retardation in intelli- 
gence. Consequently, what has delighted 
me more than improvement in the tests has 
been the improvement in the health, in color, 
in vivacity, and in the interest in life that 
every teacher has noticed in the children who 
have had dental treatment. Once the body is 


right, the attitude toward mental work is 
right. ’’ 

When the teaching profession realizes the 
importance of teaching mouth hygiene in the 
schools, then can it give to this life-saving 
agency the impetus which it now needs. It 





to us unless we know something 
of the results of diseased and 
unsanitary mouths and of de- 
cayed teeth. 

The mouth is the gateway of 
the body and because of its 
moisture, warmth and multitude 
of hiding places, it becomes an 
incubator of disease germs un- 
less it is kept scrupulously clean 
and in a health condition. 
Eminent physicians and dentists 
tell us that systemic diseases are 
often caused by diseased mouths, 
teeth, or tonsils, or by adenoids. 
Some of the diseases laid at the 
door of unsanitary and diseased 
mouth conditions are: nervous 
troubles, rheumatism, stomach 
troubles, neuralgia, headache, 
eye and ear troubles, lowered vitality, mal- 
nutrition, and contagious diseases. Not that 
mouth conditions are responsible for all the 
ills of human kind, yet they are the cause of 
so large a proportion of them that mouth 
hygiene becomes a part of the public health 
control problem. Toothache and earache 
alone have camsed much inefficiency and 
absence at school, and are primarily the cause 
of many cases of failure to pass a grade. 

Edward J. Wood, M. D., of Wilmington, 
Del., has said after speaking of the various 
preventable diseases which may be caused by 
mouth infection: ‘‘It would be far better to 
prevent all of this trouble (and it can be ac- 
complished in the next generation) by a little 
education, which should be provided by the 
public schools. The one preventive measure 
above all others is the use of the tooth- 
brush. ’’ 

Educators who have made the subject a 
study tell us that in schools and institutions 
where mouth hygiene has been taught and 
dental clinics have been supported the gain 

in attendance, scholarship, health, and gen- 








appreciate the need of the proper education 
of the youth of the land, also the need of 
free dental clinics. This appreciation may 
be brought about by a continuous effort on 
the part of every person who realizes these 
needs, and by the use of any honorable and 
practical means. 

Newspaper and magazine articles, lectures, 
oral hygiene textbooks, lessons on mouth hy- 
giene, tactful talks by dentists to their pa- 
tients, leaflets distributed through the.. 
schools, motion pictures, ‘‘Mouth Hygiene 
Week’’ observed by the schools, agitation by 
women’s clubs, and other practical means 
may bring before the public the value of 
personal mouth hygiene and dental treat- 
ment. 

It may be that the teacher of a rural 
school or a grade teacher feels that she has 
burdens enough; that too much is already 
expected of her, and that there is neither 
time nor place in the daily program for the 
work of this movement. But essential things 
come first, and is it not true that 
much time is given to matters 








Photograph by R. O. Bennett. 
Spirited Toothbrush Drill Conducted by a Dental Supervisor 


is true that most educators are heartily in 

sympathy with the work, but there is a lack 

of organized effort. The teaching profession 

has within its power the moulding and shap- 
ing of the ideals and habits of the rising gen-- 
eration. Noristhatall. Its influence reaches 

the homes and parents of a nation more com- 

pletely than any other profession or organ- 

ization. 

Taking for granted that the teaching pro- 
fession is ready and willing to do its part, 
let us consider the three most important ob- 
jects to be accomplished in the work of this 
movement, These are: 

1. The education of the public on the hy- 
gienic value of a clean, healthy mouth and 
sound teeth. 

2. The education of the rising generation 
in personal mouth hygiene. 

3. The establishment of free dental clinics 
for the benefit of those who are unable to 
meet the expense of necessary dental treat- 
ment. 

Before the second and third objects can be 
accomplished it is necessary that the public 


of less importance which might 
easily be rearranged to allow 
some time each week for the 
teaching of mouth hygiene? If 
this teaching will result in. re- 
lieving suffering childhood, in- 
creasing school attendance, 
raising scholarship, and im- 
proving the well-being of the 
pupils under her charge, is it not 
worth considering ? 

It is possible for a teacher to 
give lessons in mouth hygiene 
and to stimulate the interest in 
the subject among her pupils 
without making great changes 
in her program. All children 
should be taught to form the 
toothbrush habit early. They 
should be told the number of teeth they 
have; when the second teeth should come 
in; when, why, and how the teeth should be 
cleaned; and the cause, results, remedies, 
and preventive measures of decay, tartar, 
stain, toothache, and abscesses. 

The teacher may inform herself by reading 
some book on the subject, or by consulting 
her dentist, who will be glad to tell her any- 
thing she may care to know. She will need 
to adapt this knowledge to the age of her 
pupils, of course. 

‘“‘Hygiene Day’’ and ‘‘Mouth Hygiene 
Week’’ should be observed in the scholroom. 
The interest of the general public may be 
awakened by celebrating Mouth Hygiene 
Week as was done in New York City in May, 
1917. Representatives of the various dental 
societies, the Department of Health, and the 
Department of Education co-operated to make 
the program of the week interesting and in- 
structive. Lectures, lantern slides, moving 
pictures, posters, pamphlets, and toothbrush 
drills helped to awaken public interest. 

. (Continued on page 69) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Let one of the ‘‘wise men’’ wear dull green, one 
dull blue, and one dull orange, with hats to match. The bowl may be cream with orange bands. Paint the sky and water light blue, leaving the waves 
white. Outline heavily after painting. 





Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl, 

And if the bowl had been stronger, 
My song would have been longer. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 30 and 31, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear jn our pages every month, 
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Philip Danforth Armour—Pioneer in a Great Industry 


66 HEN the desert calls, the man 

comes,’’ is an old Arab proverb 
that applies with equal force to our own land. 
Invariably, when our country calls, in peace 
or war, the man to solve the problem, to lead 
the people, has come forward as naturally as 
though he had been preparing always for this 
special work. 

And so, when the early ranchers of the 
great West faced failure because they lacked 
markets for their stock; when the growing 
cities and manufacturing districts of the East 
needed more food than ever before—then it 
was that Philip Danforth Armour slipped 
quietly between producer and consumer, and 
began to relieve the stress on both sides. 

Philip Danforth Armour was born May 
16, 1882, on a little hillside farm near 
Stockbridge, New York. He was one of a 
family of nine. From his Scotch, Irish, and 
American ancestors he inherited honor, cour- 
age, wit, strength, sound principles, a quaint 
philosophy, and a touch of sentiment. The 
wholesome home training on the farm devel- 
oped all of these traits and gave him in ad- 
dition that ‘‘infinite capacity for hard work’’ 
which is really genius. 

When he was nineteen he went to the gold 
fields of California, walking most of the way. 
He did not dig gold, however. Instead, asa 


workman, a contractor, and a storekeeper, 
. 








The First Armour Packing Plant 


he saved his money and in five years went 
back to his boyhood home with several thou- 
sand dollars, enough to buy the best farm 
in Oneida County at that time. 

But the East had lost its hold on him and 
soon he went West again, going into the 
grain and warehouse business in Milwaukee. 
Here, in 18683, he became the head of the 
firm of Armour, Plankinton & Company, pork 
packers, whose main office was transferred 
to Chicago in 1870, where a reorganization 
was soon afterward effected under the name 
of Armour & Company. The business in- 
creased with great rapidity. A packing 
plant was built in Kansas City, which is in 
the heart of a farming and cattle country. 
Then came the refrigerator car, which was 
one of the biggest factors in developing the 
West and supplying the East. This invention 
enabled the building of packing plants in 
every stock-raising section, and of branch 
houses wherever the public needed a supply 
depot. 

Up to this time Mr. Armour had lived 
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Philip Danforth Armour 


within his own growing business, proud of 
his suecess and doing his duty as he saw it. 
3ut now he saw-with clear vision what might 
be done towards the development of the 
country. He saw that this development 
needed only some one to push it along, and, 
in his largeness of heart, his own personal 
interests were given second place while he 
fought for the good of the whole country. 
To the world at large, Philip Danforth 
Armour stands out as the one who revolu- 
tionized the markets of the world and brought 
about a period of great prosperity for pro- 
ducers in his own and other lands. 

By the circle who were fortunate enough 
to know him as a man, he is remembered as 
having astrong, kindly personality, intensely 
human, full of love for all mankind, and 
overflowing with the joy of life and its work. 
He was great, not only in business, but in 
those traits that endear men to one another. 

In the early days of his business he knew 
personally every man about the place, and 
when trouble came to any of them it was Mr. 
Armour who helped them over the difficulty. 
Never was aman discharged if he could pos- 
sibly be ‘‘fitted’’? anywhere, and if anyone 
showed ability he was encouraged, helped, 


and pushed. His faults were pointed out to 
him in no uncertain terms so that he could 
correct them, but his real worth was appre- 
ciated and praised. Naturally a strong or- 
ganization was built up, one not only of un- 
usual ability, but of undying loyalty. 

But it was not in small things alone that 
he was generous, for his big gifts were many 
and of a kind that continue to do good year 
after year. One of these larger charities is 
the Armour Institute, a technical school where 
young men of small means may receive a’ 
thorough education at little expense and be 
able to earn a part of this. This school is 
the outcome of the Armour Mission, for the 
establishment of which Mr. Armour’s brother, 
Joseph F. Armour, left a legacy of $100,000; 
but Mr. Armour gave more than a million 
dollars to it, and his son, Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour, the present head of Armour & Com- 
pany, has given more than twice that amount. 
The plan of organization embraces (1) the 
Technical College, offering courses in engi- 
neering, and in architecture; (2) the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Tests, giving facilities 
for special tests and investigation; and (3) 
the Armour Scientific Academy, a preparatory 
school for boys. 

As long as he lived Mr. Armour was proud 
of his hillside birthplace and the crowded 
home nest, where, he so often said, his child- 
hood had been ideal. His affection for his 
brothers was deep and sincere, and, one after 
another, he drew them into some branch of 
the great business. 

In 1862 he met Malvina Belle Ogden, only 
daughter of Jonathan Ogden of Cincinnati; 
and in the late fall of that year they were 
married. They made their home first in Mil- 
waukee and later in Chicago. Two sons, 
Jonathan Ogden and Philip Danforth, Jr., 
came in the early years to enlarge the home 
circle. 

Mr. Armour’s home life was always a very 
happy one. For years he was able to enjoy 
to the full extent his home and his family. 
Then, in 1900, his younger son and namesake, 
Philip Danforth Armour, died, and within a 
few months Mr. Armour followed. 

Philip Danforth Armour was a leader of 
men, yet he was always the plain man of 
simple tastes, and neither business power 
nor personal wealth ever changed his humor- 
ous, wholesome outlook on life. 





View of the Great Armour & Company Industry at Chicago 
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English Teaching as Viewed by an Ex-Teacher 


=) T is an acknowledged fact 
>\ among college professors that 
many students entering their 
classes are unable to spell 
correctly or to use anything 
but crude English in speech 
or composition. Their ordinary conversation 
is made forceful only by the use of slang, 
and their themes lack originality, clearness 
of style, and beauty of both thought and ex- 
pression. It has become necessary to estab- 
lish regular classes in spelling in many col- 
leges and universities. 

It does not help to lay the blame on the 
high schools, nor for the latter to discuss in- 
dignantly the deficiencies of the grades. The 
teachers of our elementary schools are usually 
badly overworked. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help feeling, in common with other mothers, 
that too much time is spent in the lower 
grades in paper cutting, school dramatics, 
games, and similar pleasurable occupations, 
and too little upon the prosaic bread-and-but- 
ter diet of the curriculum represented by 
spelling and the writing of English. More- 
over, the time spent upon these subjects is 
often badly used. My children of nine and 
ten come home with lists of words to learn, 
such as ‘“‘pneumonia,’’ ‘‘junior,’’ ‘‘rhinoc- 
eros,’’ and ‘‘catastrophe,’’ words quite for- 
eign to their eyeryday vocabulary. Their 
report cards show ‘‘A’s’’ in the subject, and 
yet they cannot write a short letter without 
misspelling many of the simplest words. The 
child needs most to know how to spell words 
that he naturally uses in his conversation, 
and so in letter writing. 

Last summer, appalled by my boy’s spell- 
ing, | spent a half-hour with him every morn- 
ing, trying to make up the deficiences of his 
school work. I took a first reader and dic- 
tated a page at atime. I was astonished at 
the simple words which he misspelled. When 
{ looked over the paper I wrote these words 
for him at the head of a clean sheet, with- 
out discouraging comment of any sort, and 
had him copy them each ten times. Some- 
times he composed a short letter instead, and 
the misspelled words were taken from that. 

Richard is no fonder of vacation study 
than the average boy of ten, but he has told 
me several times this winter that I helped 
him greatly by the summer’s work. Of course 
this also included daily drill in punctuation 
and capitalization. As his attendance was 
regular in the lower grades, I concluded that 
the fault lay in the primary work, and that 
either some of the educational frills should 
be sacrificed, or else that the teachers in the 
intermediate grades should begin spelling at 
the start. I have talked with other mothers 
whuse testimony bears witness to my con- 
clusions. 

My little girl brought home her report 
card with her name, Helen, misspelled, 
‘‘Hellen.’’ When the child returned the card 
and called attention to the fact the teacher 
said that it did not matter. She evidently 
lacks ideal as well as method. 
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BY GEORGENE H. WILDER 


I wish that a large part of the language 
work of the elementary grades might take 
the form of letter writing. The teacher 
cannot be blamed for not including a large 
amount of letter writing when we consider 
the amount of time necessary to correct the 
daily individual work of forty or fifty pu- 
pils. Yet, considering the supreme impor- 
tance of English composition, each city would 
be justified in hiring people for this work 
only. Retired teachers, semi-invalids, and 
girls just out of high school would, many 
of them, be glad to do such work for com- 
paratively small pay, and they would save 
the teachers’ strength for their highly spe- 
cialized work in the schoolroom. 

Under present conditions it is advisable to 
dictate work to the children, having as many 
as possible at the board. The.teacher should 
then correct the work of one child, the oth- 
ers giving their attention and assisting if 
they can. Then every child should correct 
his own work from the perfect copy, the 
teacher passing about the room to see that 
the correcting is properly done. 

It is'a matter of regret to all educators 
that the school can do so little to teach the 
children to speak grammatically. This is pre- 
eminently the work of the home, and where 
the home fails in this respect the child is 
handicapped. for life. However, the school 
must do all that it can to make sure that the 
children at least know the correct forms. 

As soon as my children began to play with 
outsiders they picked up many ungrammati- 
When I heard one of these 
I either had the child repeat the correct form 
three times or did so myself in his hearing. 
This method insures the child’s having the 
correct form more strongly impressed upon 
his mind than the wrong one. The same 
method should be carried out in the school- 
room. Where the error is a common one 
among the children I should have the class 
repeat the right expression in unison three 
times. 

To gain facility in-writing, there is no bet- 
ter method than keeping a journal. Bronson 
Alcott required his daughter Louisa to do 
this. He supervised her education at home. 
I believe teachers should urge all children 
above the sixth grade to keep a diary or jour- 
nal. In this way they learn to write freely 
of the passing life about them, and the older 
ones soon fall into the habit of describing 
their emotions, their ideals, and the char- 
acters of the people they know. 

Slang is often very expressive, so much so 
that most educators are inclined to pass over 
many such offences without comment. Fre- 
quently a popular slang word becomes au- 
thorized English after long usage. But even 
in the cleverest of these words there is no 
beauty or refinement. 1 believe that its use 
should be discouraged at all times by par- 
ents and teachers. No crude or slovenly 
English should go unchallenged, even if it 
delays a recitation in some other study, for 
the teaching of English ought to bea part of 


the teaching of every other subject. Neither 
should thick, careless articulation be toler- 
ated. A few minutes’ drill in phonetics may 
be continued daily throughout the elementary 
schools. It will not be necessary to allow 
any special time for this on the day’s pro- 
gram. Such practice can be given in spare 
moments when the children are waiting for 
the bell for dismissal or recess. ; 

Parents can do much for their children’s 
development by conversing with them more 
than is customary. Mrs. Stoner began talk- 
ing to her remarkable daughter when she 
was a week old as she would to an intelligent 
adult. It is an offense against nature that 
children have so little opportunity to talk in 
school. My children sometimes comment de- 
lightedly upon the fact that the teachers have 
neglected the daily recitation in order to talk 
tothem. If the instructor lets the pupils do 
their share of the talking it is time well 
spent, for it becomes a means of instruction, 
forms the ideals. of the pupils, and at the 
same time is a lesson in the use of English. 

Teachers should make an effort to train 
the children to be quiet in their movements, 
so that the objectionable ‘‘school voice’’ may 
become a thing of the past. Many a child 
enters the first grade with a sweet, low, re- 
fined manner of speaking only to have it 
ruined by the teacher’s constant admonitions 
to speak louder. Instead, the effort should 
be to have the schoolroom so quiet that the 
voice which a child is accustomed to using 
at home may be heard. How much of the 
objectionable American voice is due to the 
necessity for pupils to make themselves heard 
above the noise of forty restless children 
each day, and later to the ear-splitting ‘‘root- 
ing’’ at ball games? 

Most teachers encourage pupils to mem- 
orize pvetry, and the homes should carry on 
the good work. The school might assist by 
giving the children special credit in English 
or language for each worth-whilepoem learned 
at home. My little daughter of nine can re- 
cite poetry by the hour, much of which she 
has learned from an older sister while doing 
the dishes. She chooses what she likes. Re- 
cently she accidentally came across a copy 
of ‘‘Crossing the Bar,’’ a clipping which fell 
from a book, and at once asked permission 
to memorize it. Little books containing col- 
lections of poetry for children were among 
the best treasures of my sister and me as 
children. Noone ever suggested the plan 
to us, but we seldom left our rooms in the 
morning without memorizing a short selec- 
tion. Attractive, illustrated volumes of po- 
etry should be a part of the environment both 
in the home and in the school. 

To help a child gain an extensive vocabu- 


‘lary, reading, both silently and aloud, is all 


important. A profitable exercise is to have 
the children read a. paragraph from a book 
and then tell the substance of it as nearly as 
possible in his own words, re-reading and re- 
peating until he has mastered all the essen- 
tial phrases and words of the author. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 
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ein this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
sie and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 
y , 
tary An Order for a Picture Of leaves, nogehed gpund, and lined with | Life yet had brought no shadows, | With no one round to notice what you're 
llow ; wool, Care yet had heaped no load. doing—bet your life! 
Oh, good painter, tell me true, From which it tenderly shook the dew | And safe beneath lowly roof-trees Boys don’t use forks to eat with when 
pro- Has your hand the cunning to draw Over our heads, when we came to play | You said your prayers at night, they’d rather use a knife, 
pare Shapes of things that you never saw? | In its hand-breadth of shadow, day after | And glad as the birds in the orchard Nor take such little bites as when they’re 
for Aye? Well, here is an order for you. day. Rose up with the morning light. eating with the rest 
Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us | ’ | And so, for lots of things, I like the 
Woods and cornfields, a little brown,— bore ; eee ee ee second table best. 
: The picture must not be over-bright,— | A nest full of speckled and thin-shelled | wit) shout and sone to erect h —Nixon Waterman. 
en's Yet all in the golden and gracious eggs,— As once, pore tren ne age a 
nore f — ? The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, There are gray-haired ng pl 
tie Of a cloud, when the summer sun is | Not so big as a straw of wheat: Who belonged to that childish band, | Never Trouble Trouble 
down. : The berries we gave her she wouldn’teat, | with troops of their own around them | 
she Alway and alway, night and morn, But cried and cried, till we held her bill, | Sa hte ent $ ices ta . —_ | My good man is a clever man, which no 
iia ag se i tame with fields of corn | So slim and shining, to keep her still. y ee one will gainsay; 
; ying between them, not quite sere, ’ The old school stands deserted | He lies awake to plot and plan ’gainst 
hat And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, | At last we stood at our mother’s knee. Alone on the hill by itself, lions in the way, 
% When the wind can hardly find breathing- Do you think, sir, if you try, Much like an outworn chapel Ww hile 1 without a ‘thought of ill, sleep 
cin room . You can paint the look of a lie? That clings to a rocky shelf. sound enough for three, 
de- Under their tassels,—cattle near, If you can, pray have the grace And the sentinel pines around it For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
Biting shorter the short green grass, To put it solely in the face In solemn beauty keep troubles me. 
ave And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, Of the urchin that is likest me: Their watch from the flush of the dawn- 
alk With bluebirds twittering all around,— I think ’twas solely mine, indeed : ing A holiday we never fix but he is sure 
| (Ah, good painter, you can’t paint But that’s no matter,—paint it so; Till the grand hills fall asleep. twill rain; ' T 
do MF ng sities net ir gg of our mother—(take good —Margaret EF. Sangster. And when the sky is clear at six he 
rel] ese, ittle house where I was \ = 7 7 . knows it won’t remain. 
born, , Looking not on the nestful of eggs, The Blue and the Gray in France | He is always prophesying ill to which ] 
on, Low and little, and black and old, Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by : ; y won’t agree : 
the With children, many as it can hold, the legs, Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept For | eee Samii trouble till trouble 
h All at the windows, open wide, — But straight through our faces down to a en tiie tease troubles me 
sh. . our lies, 1en we meet on the fields of France; : . 
rp po egecbenrcege vanetgen sora | And, oh, with such injured, reproachful | May the spirit of Grant be with you all : a oe ill ee 
4in Ruiditen you bave Seen, alias on | surprise! As the sons of the North advance. ”™ _— hagotan enaly* rye a top—but 
ts, “ a rh sany the — way, | I felt ed =~ — where that glance | And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed | We willl oo 5 ed st half a crop—yet 
ut of a wilding, wayside bush. went, as though South, ave s yield! , 
ved f A sharp blade struck through it. When we meet on the fields of France; | It ee ome baron will! but I will 
ld Listen closer. When you have done You, sir, know May the spirit of Lee be with you all | wait and see; 
‘e- With woods and cornfields and graz- | 7); you on the canvas are to repeat As the sons of the South advance. | For I never trouble trouble till trouble 
a ing herds, ; Thi on. fai hina st | And here’ he Bine ae | troubles me. 
it A lady, the loveliest ever the sun ings-that are fairest, things most | nd here’s to the Blue and the Gray as | 
Looked down upon st paint fo : sweet,— | ne poi ieemerein a os nove of wor sad 
ns Oh t cob ye hae a pet TMe: | Woodsand cornfields andmulberry-tree,— | When we meet on the fields of France: | W@ have - good share of worldly gear, 
ld Tie clear bles eyes, the tender smile The mother,—the lads, with their bird | May the spirit of God be with us all y a eee eyo yee 
2 ’ ’ P ° 1 3 1 d >» Wie ‘ - . et my good manisiullo ear-——-MIs101 
Tie sovenein | at her knee: . As the sons of the Flag advance. oth ag ath 
ne yng eign sweetness, the gentle But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! —George M. Mayo u wr agucrgenes fi hill. but 
; av 2 © ’ = e points me out 1e@ aimsnouse Nill, Du 
1g The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face | High as the heavens your name I'll shout, anmat make me 0ee 
1e That are beaming on me all the while, s pt poy pidiines wataiirictaee Second Table For loc yroseat co sveuite till trouble 
ea oa cae ace Tk ea i —Alice Cary. Some boys are mad when comp’ny comes troubles me. 
Dp : to stay for meals. They hate ' 
‘d She Gan sla: svete 0 sitinas The Old Schoolhouse To —— — ote 9g eat while boys | He pe aoe second sight, and when 
pies . n E : must wait and wait, 1€ Ht 18 strong, 
n That all the rest may be thrown away. | Set on a rounding hilltop But I’ve about made up mv mind I’m | He sees beyond the good and right, the 
I a up my mind I’m t 
b- ‘ . ; fend weather-stained and gray, different from the rest, evil and the wrong. 
Two little urchins at her knee The little mountain schoolhouse ! Wor as > Hiatt ila shal aaa Heaven’s cup of joy he’!l surely sp#l! un 
; : . | For as for me, I b’lieve I like the second aven's Cu} JO} y S} 
You must paint, sir: one like me,— Looks down on the lonesome way. | table best, less I with him be, 
i. The other with a clearer brow, No other dwelling is near it, = ; | For I never trouble treuble till trouble 
And the light of his adventurous eyes ’Tis perched up there by itself, | To eat along with comp’ny is so trying, | troubles me! 
n Flashing with boldest enterprise: Like some old forgotten chapel i for it’s tough ; —Fannie Windsor. 
At ten years old he went to sea,— High on a rocky shelf. | ‘lo sit and watch the victuals when you 
y God knoweth if he be living now,— dassent touch the stuff. 
h He sailed in the good ship ‘‘Commo- | In at the cobwebbed windows You see your father serving out the dark Hats Off! 
1 dore, ’’— I peered, and seemed to see meat and the light 
Nobody ever crossed her track | The face of a sweet girl teacher Until a boy is sure he’ll starve before | Hats off! 
- To bring us news, and she never came | Smiling back at me. he gets a bite. | Along the street there comes 
cael , T her desk in the middl A bl f bug! (He of d 
Jack, | 1ere Was her desk in the middie, | aa Be st : : ; : } / jare Oo jugies, a rulfle of drums, 
‘ Ah, it is twenty long years and more | With benches grouped a-near, | a Pe = “ = . lit : Nhat 9g I) A flash of color beneath the sky : 
y Since that old ship went out of the bay | Which fancy peopled with children | — pected Btn: * 8 . sch bg yay | Hats off! 
With my great-hearted brother on her | Grown up this many a year. | tou Know you M Get uss wnat you get) The fiag is passing by! 
5 yap | and won’t get nothing more; | 
1 watched him till he shrank to a speck, “— — “se ted i j | me soa "winks her eye," piece, your | Blue and crimson and white it shines 
| And his face was toward me all the way. | : Trudging there, rain or shine, er nother Vv Ar r eye, ,»» | Over the steel tipped, ordered lines. 
3 Bright his hair was, a golden brown, | Eager to be in their places 1i¢ = ren say, ‘ ve plenty, thanks! | Hats off! 
The time we stood at our mother’s |, On the very stroke of nine. and tell a whopping lie. | The colors before us fly; 
knee: | Their dinners packed in baskets— | When comp’ny is a-watching you, you’ve | But more than the flag is passing by. 
That beauteous head, if it did go down, | ,, Turnover, pie, and cake, got to be polite, 
| The homely, toothsome dainties | And eat your victuals with a fork and | Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and 


Carried sunshine into the sea! \d-fashi hers c: ak 
Old-fashioned mothers can make. | take a little bite. great, 


| » a ° . : 
L ? | You can’t have nothing till you’re asked | Fought to make and to save the State; 
Brine ry (ena none Mma we Fields green with aftermath | eee eetne bon Ae . small, a ee 
e corn-leaves’ rustling, an the | sleep in the autumn sunshine, | 1e isn’t hungry, and he’s | Cheers of victor; ying tips; 


ade never asked at all. 
. : . ¢ And a narrow tangled path 
Of the high hills, stretching so still Creeping through brier and brushwood Since I can first remember I’ve been 


Out in the fields one summer night | Where did the little children come fron 


Days of plenty and years of peace, 
March of a strong land’s swift increase: 












and far,— “1: 
com od; : : Leads down the familiar way; told that when the cake “pea agp marae ieee pe. Ps \. 
Loitering till after the low little light But where do the children come from Is passed around, the proper thing is for Equal hatte right ane oe tnt 
Of the candle shone through the open | To this school of yesterday? = haw te Gas Stately honor and reverent awe; 
door, | ‘ oe ; ve F } 
And over the hay-stack’s pointed top, | Oh, brown and freckled laddie nag eh nearest to him, and so | Sign of a nation, great and strong 
All of a tremble and ready to drop, And lass of the apple cheek, She | : __. | To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
The first half-hour, the great yellow | The homes that sent you hither ae ee ee house, was | pride and glory and honor, all 
star, Are few and far to seek. . | Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
That we, with staring, ignorant eyes, | But you climbed those steeps like squir- | It worries boys like everything to have | 
Had often and often watched to see rels the comp’ny stay Hats off! 
Propped and held in its place in the That leap from bough to eit A-setting round the table, like they Along the street there comes 
skies | Nor eared for'cloud or tempest, couldn’t get away. | A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
By the fork of a tall red mulberry-tree, | Nor minded the deep, soft snow. | But when they’ve gone and left the And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Which close in the edge of our fiax-field | whole big shooting match to me, Hats off! 
| Blithe of heart and of footstep | Say! ain’t it fun to just wade in and help The flag is passing by! 





grew,— 


rest at the top,—just one branch ful! | You merrily took the road; myself? Oh, gee! —H. H. Bennett. 
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A Group of Experiences in Teaching Spelling 


Intelligent or Traditional Spelling—Which ? 
By Robert P. Brooks 
Principal Public School No. 16, Paterson, N. J. 


EACHERS quite universally complain of the lack 
= of time in which to teach the work planned. 

They feel an undue strain in their teaching and 
seem to get less response than they formerly got with 
the consumption of less energy. I believe that teach- 
ers should stop a while and take time to think what is 
the probable cause for this. Too often we keep right 
on plunging ahead, following the traditions handed 
down for a score of years, and giving little thought to 
the cause of poor work or to the fact that the results 
are not commensurate with the energy expended. 

In the spelling work of to-day it is quite the com- 
mon thing for a teacher to attempt to teach ten spell- 
ing words thoroughly each day, some of which are 
known by seventy-five per cent of the pupils, others 
by fifty, and still others by a smaller number, per- 
haps. The teacher presupposes that all of the words 
need to be taught to all of the pupils and that 
all of the words are so difficult that they must be 
presented carefully and thoroughly. ‘To do this is al- 
most impossible in the fifteen or twenty minutes 
allotted. What happens? Wither more time is taken 
from some other lesson or the words are gone over 
hastily and the lesson is assigned for home work. 
‘*Write each word ten times,’’ is a common statement. 
This procedure in the spelling lesson is bad. It is un- 
intelligent teaching. ‘The teacher is unaware of the 
words in the lesson which are going to give the most 
difficulty to the children. She is not only wasting 
time by attempting to teach very carefully those 
words already known by a rather large proportion of 
the class, but is making the child question why he 
should be taught something which he already knows. 
This tends to produce bad habits on the part of the 
child. He gets a distaste for the work. He begins 
to lose confidence in himself. His attention becomes 
poor and he consequently misses many words which he 
needs to be taught. This procedure, | repeat, is the 
cause of many bad habits of work and of discipline. 
{t is the cause of much hard work and poor results on 
the teacher’s part. It is a leading cause of much poor 
spelling. 

Realizing that there is a possibility of a remedy for 
this situation, | experimented. 

For one month (teventy school days) | personally 
taught spelling in a fifth grade class in the way that 
I believed it should be taught. I gave the class ten 
words every day taken from the lessons as planned in 
**Hick’s Champion Speller, Book 1.’’ The time for 
the spelling lesson allowed by our program is twenty 
minutes. 

No discrimination was made as to the words that 
might be troublesome for a child, as the children were 
supposed to be taught all words equally well. 

1. The word was written on the board and pro 
nounced distinctly. 

2. The meaning was developed orally—either by 
calling for the definition or for a sentence involving 
its use. 

3. The syllables were indicated. ‘he pupils spelled 
the word orally by syllables. They were asked to se- 
lect any part of the word which might be familiar to 
them, or any parts which might cause difficulty. 

4, The pupils then wrote the word, pronouncing it 
softly while writing. 

5. A moment was allowed the class to look at the 
word that it might be visualized perfectly. 

The foregoing procedure was kept up rapidly until 
the entire list of ten words was presented. 

6. All the words were then spelled from memory. 

By the time the ten words were thus presented the 
teacher was sure that he had worked hard enough to 
have splendid results. What were these results, 
averaged for the twenty days of work? In order to 
determine the value of my method, I chose to give 
the class a test at the end of each fifth lesson on the 
fifty words presented. ‘The average number of words 
misspelled was 1.82 per pupil. 

I now began an entirely different method of pro- 
cedure. 

On the first day I gave a preliminary test of twenty- 
five words to ascertain the words commonly known 
by the class as a whole, and by the individual pupils. 

On the second day I used the method of the first 
month but took only the meaning and the use of twelve 
of the words tested the day before. 

A part of the words commonly misspelled by the 
class were taught very thoroughly, as outlined in the 
first experiment. (The words commonly misspelled by 
the class I found to be thirteen. ) 

The type of work of the third day was the same as 
that of the second day. The spelling of seven words 
was taught on this day. 

On the fourth day I gave a test on the twenty-five 
words and dictated twenty-five new words. 


In reality, only two and one-half lesson periods were : 


used in this part of the experiment to teach and test 
the twenty-five words; that is, the time stated as the 
second and third days and the first half of the fourth 
lesson period. This procedure was kept up for twenty 


days, with two hundred words taught as before. The 
result showed an average number of words misspelled 
per pupil to be.88 as against 1.82 words by the for- 
mer method. 

I may add that I had ample time to do the work 
planned for each lesson. I did not have to work as 
hard, and I am sure that my pupils were taught much 
better. Instead of teaching twenty-five words in the 
first two and one-half days, I taught thirteen. The 
meaning and the use of each of the twenty-five words 
were taught much more thoroughly than when I at- 
tempted to teach the spelling, meaning, and use of ten 
words each day. 

Again, in the latter method, instead of requiring 
the pupils to scribble each word ten times so as to 
bolster up my ‘‘teaching ability,’’ I assigned a part 
of the twenty-five words to be written in intelligent 
sentences and the meanings to be studied. 

A fourth advantage in this method is the responsi- 
bility I placed upon each child to study at home each 
word he missed in the test given the first day. He 
was interested to do so, for I made him feel that he 
had a job to accomplish. 


A Sixth-Grade Spelling Lesson 
By Edna Putney 
State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Va. 


HE following word list shows the degree and 
nature of the difficulty of each word. These 
words are a fair sample of everyday words that 

are very liable to be misspelled. They were dictated 
without previous study to the class for which the 
lesson was planned. The denominator of the fraction 
following each word in the list represents the number 
of children to whom the preliminary test was given. 
The numerator represents the number of children who 
misspelled the word. The words following the several 
words to be taught show the incorrect ways in which 
the words were spelled. 

. knight (1$) knite, nite, night. 

final (,%;) finnal, el, ale. 

. athletic ({%) atheletic, affetic, alletic. 

. emperor (1°) emperer, empror, emprer. 

. express (.55) expres, ecpress. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


(The list of words to be studied will be put on the 
board before the class period. ) 

1. KNIGHT 

a— Visualization of whole word, 

Write word apart from list. 

b. Pronunciation, meaning, use. 

Ask one child to pronounce the word. 

All pronounce together. ‘‘What does this kind of 
knight mean? Give me a sentence using the word 
correctly. ”’ 

c. Visual presentation. 

‘‘What letters are silent in this word?’’ (Under- 
line, as knight.) 

‘“*What words ean you think of that begin like this 
one?’ (knife, knit.) 

‘*What words end like this?’’ (light, fight, sight.) 

**Close your eyes.. Can you see the word with all 
the silent letters in it?’’ 

d. Oral spelling. 

“*Spell it aloud Ruth. Bettie.’’ 

e. Written spelling. 

**Let us all write it with the blunt ends of our pen- 
cils, spelling as we write. Write the word looking at 
the board. Write it again in a sentence showing that 
you know what it means.’’ 

2. FINAL 

a. Visualization of whole word. 

Write word apart from list. 

b. Pronunciation, meaning, use. 

Pronounce distinctly to show spelling. Have class 
pronounce. Ask for meaning and illustrative sentence. 

ce. Visual presentation. ; 

‘‘This word is spelled exactly as pronounced if pro- 
nounced properly. What other words end like it?’’ 

d. Oral spelling. 

‘*Let us all spell it softly to ourselves.’’ 

e. Written spelling. : 

‘“‘Write the word twice, thinking of the pronunci- 
ation.’’ 

3. ATHLETIC 

a. Visualization of whole word. 

Write word apart from list. 

b. Pronunciation, meaning, use. . 

Pronounce the word correctly for the children. 
Have individual and class pronunciation until the 
proper pronunciation is secured. 

c. Visual presentation. 

Write word in syllables—ath let'ic. ‘‘What words 
have this sound and spelling—ath?’’ (Bath, hath.) 
‘“‘The second syllable is really a word, isn’t it? What 
word do we write almost every day that ends as this 
one.does?’’ (Arithmetic. ) 

d. Oral spelling. 

‘*Spell the word aloud, Ruth; the others watch the 


core CoS 


letters as she calls them. Sarah, spell it; the rest 
may shut their eyes and think the letters. Can you 
see the word? When you think you can, write the 
word on paper.. Did you spell it properly? Write it 
again. Again. What is the chief thing to remember 
about it?’’ 

4. EMPEROR 

a. Visualization of whole word. 

Write word apart from list. 

b. Pronunciation, meaning, use. : 

Develop by making sure to get children to give three 
syllables clearly enunciated. 

c. Visual presentation. 

Em per or. ‘‘How many syllables? Don’t -we al! 
know the first? What is hard about the rest?’’ (Un- 
derline or.) ‘‘What other words contain this?’’ (Doc- 
tor, debtor, sailor.) 

d. Oral spelling. 

Same as for athletic. 

e. Written spelling. 

‘*Copy the word three times. Write twice without 
looking at copy.’’ 

5. EXPRESS 

a. Visualization of whole word. 

Write word apart from list. 

b. Pronunciation, meaning, use. 

Ask children to proneunce word. Add meanings 
omitted. 

c. Visual presentation. 

‘*Find another word within this word. What two 
letters have only one sound? What other words be- 
gin with ex?’’ 

d. Oral spelling. 

**Spell the word from the board, Clair.’ 

e. Written Spelling. 

‘*Class, trace the letters with fingers on desks while 
calling the letters. Write the word.’’ 

ASSIGNMENT 

(The first figure after each word indicates the num- 
ber of times that word is to be written separately, 
the second the number of times it is to be written in 
au sentence. } 


Write word Use in sentence 


knight 1 Z 
final 1 1 
athletic 3 2 
emperor 2 . 2 
express 2 1 


Arousing Interest in Spelling 
By William M. Farris 


PELLING is a dry subject to most children. The 
S reason, no doubt, is that their interest in it has 

never been aroused. Variety adds to the interest 
of any subject. When the same plan of procedure is 
followed day after day it becomes monotonous and un- 
interesting. Pupils do not work as they should and 
therefore get little good out of what they do accom- 
plish. And in spelling there are so few variations 
that the problem seems at first quite difficult. 

Often pupils of the higher grades can be made to 
see the great necessity of learning to spell correctly, 
and thereby take deeper interest in the work. This can 
be done by showing them the big misunderstandings 
that often occur through misspelled words in letters 
and notes—business and friendly. It is often well to 
put some of their composition work into typewriting 
and show them the ugly appearance the misspelled 
words make in type. Show them a copy with words 
spelled correctly and let them see how much hand- 
somer it is. 

If a spirit of rivalry can be ardused, interest will 
seldom be lacking. ‘lhis may be started by spelling 
contests and kept up by encouragement and by giving 
headmarks, perfect marks, or perfect cards. 

In my school of seven grades last year I followed a 
plan with my fifth, sixth, and seventh grades that 
brought good results. First, I had each pupil provide 
himself with a notebook of some kind. On the front 
cover he wrote ‘‘Spelling.’’ Then each night as I 
looked over the written work of the preceding day I 
took down in a notebook of my own the words most 
often misspelled on all the papers. These I divided 
into lessons as I found them, making twelve words 
one lesson. 

As soon as I had found twelve (and that was not 
very long) | wrote them on the board, pronounced 
them, and asked the pupils to copy them carefully on 
the first page of their notebooks, calling the list Lesson 
I. Forstudy I required them to recopy the whole list 
twice on separate papers, and use each word in two sen- 
tences. If there happened to be a word of which I 


‘thought the meaning was not clear I told them to use 


their dictionaries in establishing it, and questioned 
them about it when we came to recite. Usually I 
found several new words misspelled in these sentences, 
and these words were put into the next lesson. Some- 
times when I lacked two or three words to complete a 
lesson I took some common words from the spellers, 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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May Chat 
By Berths E. Bush 


OTHER’S DAY! Isn’t the very 
M sound of it sweet, anq i isn’t it fit- 

ting that it should come in May 
when everything is most beautiful? It 
is assuredly one of the very best things 
we can do for our boys and girls to help 
them see how much their mothers are 
worth to them. 

Children are selfish toward their moth- 
ers without realizing it. It is not 
strange. Babes are born absolutely self- 
ish. They need every thing, and it is 
their first conscious experience that 
their mothers will get everything for 
them. Children are not to be blamed for 
selfishness, but they should be educated 
out ofit. Is it notof blessed significance 
that the greatest term of reproach among 
school-boys and girls is ‘‘baby’’? ‘The 
spirit of unselfishness is beginning to 
grow. It is ours to cultivate it, and 


there is no better way than by honoring 


mothers on Mother’s Day. 

Mother’s Day offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the children to use the man- 
ners we have been trying so hard to 
teach them. <A correspondent asks us to 
publish some clear, inclusive rules for 
social introductions which she can follow 
with her pupils. ‘‘I think our children 
should be taught these things,’’ she says, 
and we all agree with her. 

| think we all agree, too, that the 
simpler forms are best, and that we 
should make the introduction as informal 
as possible and yet gracious and pleas- 
ant. In introducing a visitor to the 
school, I would say something like this. 

**Girls and boys, Miss——is visiting our 
town and wishes to see something of 
what we are doing.’’ Then the school 
should reply, in contert, either, ‘‘ How 
do you do, Miss——,’’ or ‘‘We are glad 
to see you, Miss——.’”’ 

During recess or other intermission, it, 
of course, would be more proper to in- 
troduce the pupil to the visitor by say- 
ing, ‘*‘ Miss——, I should like to have you 
meet one of our pupils, Sadie Lee,’’ and 
add if possible, some little personal re- 
mark about Sadie. 

Remember to introduce a younger per- 
son to an older one and a gentleman to 
a lady. 

I have been urged to beg teachers to 
instruct their pupils in another matter 
of manners, which, though there are 
times when it is not desirable, there are 
more times when the violation of it is an 
insufferable bit of boorishness. I refer 
to the admonition, ‘‘Always knock on a 
closed door before entering.’’ It would 
be well to consider with the children 
when closed doors should be opened and 
when they should be knocked upon. 

I am also urged to beg the teachers to 
admonish their pupils to avoid the form 
‘‘ma’am,’’ particulariy the answers ‘‘yes 
ma’am’’ and ‘‘no ma’am,”’’ and also that 
bluntest of questions, ‘‘What?’’ 

‘*But what should we say when we do 
not hear?’’ the aggrieved pupil asks. 
‘*What did you say?’’ is much less ag- 
gravating than the shorter form, but ‘‘I 
beg your pardon; I[ did not understand,’’ 
is thoroughly gracious. Thereis another 
rule quite as important to impress upon 
our pupils: ‘‘Speak distinctly so that 
those afflicted with deafness can under- 
stand what you say.’”’ 

Some very good and helpful books on 
etiquette are published which would be 
just the thing to place in the schoolroom 
along with the dictionary for the pupils’ 
use, Will some teacher who has found a 
book on this subject that has helped her 
please tell us its name and author? 


Exchange 


The fifth and seventh grade pupils of 
(Miss) Hazel Chown, Dunkirk, Montana, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in schools in Florida, Georgia, Wash- 
ington, or Oregon. 

The pupils of (Miss) Florence Giles, 
Stipek, Montana, would like to corre- 





| Wisconsin. 








' spond with teachers and pupils of inter- 


| mediate grades in the United States, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska or the 
Philippines. 

The eighth grade pupils of (Miss) Ruth 
M. Hampton, R. F. D. 2, Hale, Missouri, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of Canada, Alaska, Cuba, and else- 
where. 

(Miss) Sadie Farish Peterson, 37 Sixth 
Ave. S., Oelwein, Iowa, desires to com- 
municate with some teacher interested 
in co-operative out-door living during the 
long summer vacation. 


The pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of District 
School No. One, R. R. 3, Clyde, Ohio, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
southern and western states and with 
those living in other countries. Address 
the teacher: (Miss) Odessa M. Rine. 


The teacher and pupils of a Wisconsin 
rural school would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of schools remote from 
Address (Miss) Johanna An- 
dersen, R. 1, Waterford, Wis. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Lillian Riffle, Mason City, Iowa, 
R. F. D. 1., would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in the schools in any of 
the western or eastern states. 


The fourth and fifth grades of (Miss) 
Ruth Artz, Agosta, Ohio, R. R. 1, would 
like to correspond with pupils in New 
England, France, and the West Indies. 
The seventh grade wishes to correspond 
with pupils living in the Philippines and 
in Florida. 


Letters 


Mother’s Day Booklets 


We made circular booklets about four 
inches in diameter for Mother’s Day 
souvenirs. Some we decorated with vio- 
lets and others with apple-blossoms, the 
children delighting to paint these in their 
natural colors. Inside we put such quo- 
tations as the two following: 

*“‘It is a wonderful thing, a Mother; 
other folks can love you, but only your 
mother understands. She works for you, 
looks after you, loves you, forgives you 
anything you may do, understands you, 
and then the only sad thing she ever 
does to you is to die and leave you.’’ 

‘“Most all the other beautiful things 
in life come by twos and threes, by 
dozens and hundreds. Plenty of roses, 
stars, and sunsets; brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins; but only one Mother 
in all the wide world.’’ 

Paper carnations were made by the 








children and pinned on their mothers as 
they entered the door.—WINONA FRED- 
RICK, New York. 


The Flower Show Game 


In teaching my second grade children 
the names of flowers, I have found what 
we call the ‘‘Flower Show’”’ a success- 
ful and interesting plan. 

Each child, in order to purchase a 
ticket to the Flower Show, must give 
the name and appearance of some flower. 
I then write the name of the flower on 
the board. When as many tickets as 
possible have been sold, I next ask some 
child to go buy some carnations for me. 
In order to do this he must take a pointer, 
and find the name of the flower on the 
board. Having done this successfully, 
he has then gained admission to the 
Flower Show. — EUGENIA J. SMALL, 
Kansas. 


A Patriotic Mountain School 


This picture shows part of our class of 
thrifty and energetic children (mostly 
Mexican) in a tiny mountain settlement 
in Arizona. ‘hey have been faithful 
little workers for Uncle Sam during the 
war. Most of these children knitted two 
or three sweaters last winter. They also 
made many Belgian squares for quilts, 
and a number of washcloths. The 
smallest girl in the picture, who is only 
nine years old, knitted three sweaters. 








The children gave entertainments to 
raise money, and gathered old iron, rub- 
bers, and tin cans, and sold them, realiz- 
ing about one hundred twenty-five dol- 
lars altogether. They promptly donated 
one hundred ten dollars of this sum to 
the American Red Cross Auxiliary. Our 
school won the banner for Junior Red 
Cross work, over schools four times their 
size.—B. EDNA Brapy, Arizona. 


Literary Allusions 


~ Place on the board a list of the names 
of characters mentioned in the stories 
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“HOW I 


DID IT” 


a a is the title of a new book which we recently published 
cana which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘‘Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 


A full description of 


this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


on page 72 of this magazine. 


Although “How I Did It” has been published only a short 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 


of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 
wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 

The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, 
50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return. 

Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until so late in the school 
year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


material ah it contains. 


. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


e expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 5 
is only : 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


OAL TRE RADI RE SICA ER 





Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


and classics which have been used during 
the reading hour throughout the year. 

Divide the class into two divisions, 
each division having two representatives 
at the front of the room.. 

Appropriate questions concerning the 
various characters of the list are then 
asked by any pupil in the class, each 
representative checking the name on the 
list as he recognizes it from the question. 

After all the names are checked the 
four representatives return to their seats, 

One representative from each division 
is then chosen. The two have erasers 
and erase jinstead of checking each rec- 
ognized name. 

Historical characters, places, and 
events have been reviewed in the same 
manner with keeninterest. The method 
promotes alert thinking and clear state- 
ment of definite knowledge. —OLIVE WIN- 
SHIP, Pennsylvania. 


Utilizing Basket Ball Enthusiasm 


My pupils greatly enjoy a‘‘ basket ball 
game’’ whenever we are having review 
work. 

The class is divided into two teams, 
one bearing the name of our school and 
the other that of a nearby school. 

We keep score on the blackboard. One 
child is selected for score-keeper. We 
often have an umpire whose duty itis to 
look out for ‘‘fouls.’’ We call it a foul 
if a child is in poor position or not giv- 
ing his attention. 

The teacher is referee and asks the 
questions in whatever subject the review 
is being given—language, geography, 
spelling or possibly arithmetic. Whena 
child answers correctly he ‘‘makes a 
basket’’ for his side, thus scoring two. 
If he misses, then the other side tries. 
When a ‘‘foul’’ is called, which isn’t 
often, the opponents have an extra turn 
to ‘‘throw the ‘ball’’ that is, answer a 
question. If correct it scores one as does 
a foul in a real basket ball game. 

Our play is quite realistic and isa 
wonderful incentive for careful prepara- 
tion of the lesson. The child who ‘‘ misses 
a basket’’ is greatly distressed, as are all 
the members of his team. Consequently 
everyone tries to do his best. We post 
the scores after the game is over.— 
CATHERINE D. CANEY, New York. 


On Mother’s Day 


The children made a red carnation on 
a plain white card for a painting lesson. 
The next penmanship period, each copied 
neatly the following lines: 


**Dear mother mine, 
Pray come on time, 
Next Friday afternoon; 
Two won’t be too soon 
To see us play 

And work that day.’’ 

Promptly on time the mothers ap- 
peared and were introduced to the new 
teacher by their children as previously 
arranged. As few busy mothers visit 
during the school year, the first half- 
hour consisted of a brief reading lesson, 
a number drill and an oral spelling exer- 
cise. Then followed a program in which 
mother poems and songs were predomi- 
nant. A little play was produced, based 
upon the poem, ‘‘Which Loved Mother 
Best.’’ All were served to strawberry 
punch and wafers, and when the moth- 
ers left, each carried a red tissue paper 
carnation that little fingers had proudly 
made.—MARIE HOGE, California. 


Civics Made Interesting 


For several years I have tried to teach 
civics in an interesting manner to my 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. Last 
year I found a way both interesting and 
helpful. 

When the jury was being studied, one 
child went to the blackboard and the 
names of the taxpayers of the county 
were given to him to write. Afterward 
these names were copied on ballots and 
mixed in a box. Then calling our class- 
room the court house, we drew twenty- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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COLGATE’S — 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 





TEACHER'S influence is more comprehensive 

than a mother’s, for a teacher’s word and example 
affect many children at once—a mother’s only her own 
family. 


It has been a great satisfaction to teachers that they 
have taught pupils the need of regular care of the teeth 
and have shown how to give that necessary care in a 
pleasant way—-with Colgate’s. 


As an exercise for your classes why not explain the 
full meaning of the figure of speech shown in the Col- 
gate announcement reproduced here—one which ap- 
peared in several leading magazines? ‘Tell them how 
good it is to plant trees (if Arbor Day in your State 
comes in May or June this is especially appropriate ) 
but how much better is the planting of the good habit 
of caring for the teeth, a habit to be taught in turn to 
their children and their children’s children. You can 
confidently point this lesson with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It cleans the teeth thoroughly, and _ is 
perfectly safe to use every day. Colgate’s is wholly 
free from harmful grit and risky over-medication. 

We regret that we cannot offer trial 

tubes as in past years, but for the pres- 

ent at least, recent Governmental con- 

servation measures make it impossible. 
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four names from the box. This lesson 
taught how the jury was drawn to serve 
in the district court and also the mean- 
ing of ‘‘tax payer,’’ for I found that sev- 
eral did not know the meaning of the 
word. In teaching political parties, elec- 
tions, names of national, state, and 
county officers, we used the cloak-rooms 
as voting booths and we voted for the 
persons, from highest to lowest; thus we 
quickly learned their names and the party 
they represented. 

One Friday afternoon before the pri- 
maries we had a make-believe election, 
each child voting for the candidate he 
preferred. ‘This exercise caused much 
argument and enthusiasm which resulted 
in much reference work and many ques- 
tions. The returns of election were 
eagerly looked for by all. 

Original compositions on “Why I should 
vote for——’’ were very interesting. 
k. B. B., Montana. 


May Decorating Suggestion 


For May Day we all want new and 
cheery decorations. We have made what 
we call ‘‘peach blossom ehains.’’ These 
are constructed by pasting ‘‘peach blos- 
soms’’ on the ordinary paper ring chains. 
The chain is of dark green wall paper. 
The blossoms are made of pink wrapping 
paper over a daisy pattern, or better yet, 
a peach blossom pattern which anyone 
can cut. Make the center yellow with 
paint or crayola. We paste two flowers 
on each paper ring, one on each side, 
The result is very pleasing. 

The paper in our rural school is soiled 
and unsightly, so we have made a great 
many pictures and posters for our walls. 

Often, as was the case with us, teach- 
ers do not have the required colors of 
wall paper for the posters that are pub- 
lished in the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. I used ordinary white wall 
paper and made the background with 
colored crayon. The children were so 
pleased with my first gttempt that I tried 
again and now add a ‘‘skyline’’ and any- 
thing else that I think improves the 
poster.—GRACE A. WEBER, Iowa. 


Sand Table for Decoration Day 


Late in May when enthusiasm began 
to lag, new inspiration was given toa 
class by making a sand-table for May 
30th. 

A street in a town was constructed of 
stores and houses, yards and trees, etc. 
Any toy cardboard houses that come with 
games and playthings may be used, or 
they may be made by the class in a fold- 
ing lesson. The stores and houses gayly 
floated tiny American flags, and small 
boy and girl dolls stood about, also hold- 
ing flags. 

Up the street marched the soldiers, led 
by a stalwart cardboard commander. 
These soldiers were brought by a small 
boy from his home playthings. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
these soldiers had learned to march to- 
gether, to listen carefully to commands, 
to obey quickly, and to be always ready. 
Then it was told how some of the sol- 
diers who had fought so bravely for 
their homes and country were killed, and 
that it is these soldiers that we espe- 
cially honor on May 30th. This we do by 
singing and talking of their brave deeds 
as well as by putting flowers on their 
graves.—F. G. PLATT, California. 


Our Mother’s Day Program 


When the superintendent said, ‘‘ Moth- 
er’s Day program’’ I was much discon- 
certed, of course. I could not see my way 
clear to work up a program such as was 
usually given, one which required much 
extra work. Furthermore, I decided it 
was not right to pile more upon the al- 
ready over-worked children. Yet the 
fact remained, the program must be 
given. I began almost at random, but 
ideas developed as I went. 

We were studying the Japanese at the 
time, so why not give a Japanese pro- 
gram? We decorated the boards with 
little Jap children and tall herons, made 
a Japanese village on our sand-table, and 
used a few large, well made Jap lanterns. 
This was all done in the art and construc- 
tion work period. Then the finishing 








touch was given by branches of wild 
cherry blossoms which the children 
brought fresh from the woods. 


In language I taught a clever little 


poem about a small girl who compared 
a Japanese mother with her own, and 
another about different nationalities of 
mothers. In music we asked the instruc- 
tor to teach a Japanese song. We al- 
ready knew many figures in physical eul- 
ture which took but little time to put to- 
gether for a drill. In this the children 
dressed in kimonos. The girls carried 
paper parasols, while the boys wore 
black skull caps with long tails attached 
for queues. Costumes work magic in 
making simple drills elaborate. Then a 
little child in costume sang a song about 
cherry blossoms, These features, together 
with several recitations, and tributes 
to Mother’s Day, composed the program. 

{ arranged a few social minutes for 
the mothers, during which time I made 
tea. Several children helped serve wafers 
and tea, the latter in dainty china cups 
and saucers which I had borrowed from 
a store, with the promise to pay for 
those that we might break. 





boys that did this work are all between 
six and ten years old. 

We have taken prizes with our work 
for the past three years, in competition 
with the schools of eleven counties. 
Last December we took a prize at Colby, 
Kansas. We begin preparing our exhib- 
its as soon as school starts in the fall. 

The parents of the children are very 
much pleased with the results of our la- 
bors, and they stand ready to buy any 
materials that we may need for our 
work.—CARRIE KE. CoNwaAy, Kansas. 


A Garden Party 


To encourage the children to have an 
individual garden at home we made a 
window box garden in the second. grade 
room. Great interest was taken in the 
planting, the care, and the growth of 
the garden. When the lettuce was really 
high enough to eat I announced that we 
would have a garden party. Our refresh- 
ments were to be bread and butter sand- 
wiches, in keeping with the war time. 

The domestic science teacher said that 
the girl who made the best loaf of bread 
could give it to us for our party. The 


Articles Made by a Kansas School—Carrie E. Conway, Teacher 


About three weeks before Mother’s 
Day the children and I had planted quite 
a number of hyacinth bulbs and we were 
fortunate enough to have these in bloom 
on this day. The children had brought 
ten cents each to buy the bulbs and they 
had much pleasure in watching them 
grow. We now used the blossoming 
plants for favors to the mothers. Need- 
less to say they went home delighted and 
promised to visit us often. 

I felt that the chance I had to become 
better acquainted with the mothers paid 
amply for the little trouble I had in the 
preparation of the program.—F. A. D., 
Indiana. 


An Industrious School 


When I commenced teaching in my 
present school in the fall of 1914 there 
was only one mother in the entire dis- 
trict that could either crochet or tat. 
Not a child in school could do either. I 
believed that, with a little extra time 
and patience, I could do something to 
remedy this condition, and. incidentally 
awaken pride and interest in the work 
of the school. 

I soon found that the children wéfe 


| very enthusiastic over my plan and that 


they were eager to take up any work 
that I should suggest. For four years 
we have worked industriously, each year 
adding more variety to our work and 
making it better in quality. 

The work is done almost entirely out- 
side of school hours. We work during 
recess, at noon, and afterschool. On 
Friday we use time in the afternoon 
after the last recess. The children look 
forward to Friday as the best day of the 
week. While the girls are busy with 
their work in the back of the room, the 
boys convert the front part into a car- 
penter shop. In the picture you can see 
some of the toys constructed. They were 
all made from cracker and cigar boxes, 
with a fifteen-cent saw, a hammer, a 
knife, and some short brads. The five 


| sults. 





next consideration was the butter. One 
child brought a churn, and on the day of 
the party several children brought milk 
and we had achurning lesson. ‘The chil- 
dren displayed great interest and curios- 
ity in the churning process. The girls 
prepared the lettuce and made the sand- 
wiches, then the boys passed around the 
sandwiches and the buttermilk. One 
child exclaimed, ‘‘1 did not know that 
buttermilk was so good!”’ 

We have tomato seeds planted now and 
we hope to have at least one tomato 
plant to give to every child for his gar- 
den.—MARY ATEN, Kansas. 


Making the School Practical 


During my first year’s teaching only 
one of the older lads of the district at- 
tended in the winter months. I let him 
use textbooks for all the branches, and, 
being. very apt, he did well; but I was 
disappointed when the time came for 
him to leave, for I realized that the 
main purpose of school is not only to 
teach facts but to vitalize them. And 
there is where I failed. 

Next year, after corn-husking, two 
large boys appeared, and [ resolved that 
I would bend every effort toward teach- 
ing them practical things. 

The success of my efforts was at once 
apparent. After two weeks’ work my 


two pupils had induced two older lads,’ 


one nineteen, the other twenty, to come 
to school too. I proceeded in the work 
as follows: 

For reading, we took daily papers and 
magazines. From these I chose the best 
material and asked them to read it aloud 
and discuss it. We did this twice a week. 
On other days we studied such classics 
as ‘‘Enoch Arden,’’ ‘‘The Deserted Vil- 
lage, ’’‘‘ Speeches of Lincoln,’ ‘* The Man 
Without a Country,’’ and Washington’s 
**Farewell Address.’’ 

In arithmetic we secured our best re- 
The first two weeks we reviewed 
interest, percentage, discount, exchange, 





partnership, mensuration, ete. After 
this we took up the main part of the 
work in my plan. We scanned every 
daily paper for prices of grain, cattle, 
etc., and then worked out problems about 
them. When.-their fathers sold cattle or 
grain they told me about it, and we 
worked out how much the transaction 
had broughtin. Haystacks, straw stacks, 
woodpiles.,etc., in the neighborhood were 
measured and the value at present prices 
computed. We worked problems in in- 
terest, kept books, and balanced accounts. 
We ‘‘sold’’ horses, sheep, and cattle, and 
in every instance figured the cost of 
transportation and the market price. 
Corn, oats, and other grains were meas- 
ured in the bins, the number of bushels 
found, and then their value at presen 
prices computed. 

In history and geography we did not 
learn dates and capitals. We studied 
the principles that led to great events 
and their connection with present affairs. 

In civics we studied the Constitution. 
We held elections, and voted. We as- 
sessed, and taxed. ‘here was not a 
piece of property around that was not 
duly assessed and taxed and a faithful 
account kept. We studied the forma- 
tion of our government from the colonial 
union to the present diy. We acted out 
or worked out all the things our boys 
should know when they enter the politi- 
cal arena. 

In orthography I prepared a list of 
about a thousand words that the average 
man must use in business and social in- 
tercourse, and the boys learned to spell 
and use them. 

And when one of the fathers said to 
me, ‘‘ You made a real business man of 
my boy and the way he can figure and 
explain made me open my eyes,”’ I felt 
well repaid for all my extra work and 
time.—AN IOWA 'T'EACHER. 


A Mother’s Day Entertainment 


Our school year was to close a week 
before Mother’s Day so we decided to 
entertain the mothers. We were busy 
for two weeks, getting our decorations, 
and planning the program and lunch. 
How the little fingers worked making 
carnations to use for our blackboard 
border, and what a pretty border they 
made! 

The older pupils made picture frames 
for the mother pictures and home scencs 
that we brought to make our room look 
home-like. I printed the words ‘‘Moth- 
er’s Day Program’’ in large letters in 
the center of the front blackboard and 
we arranged a row of carnations in the 
form of a wreath around this. 

The girls and I made badges of white 
ribbon, one inch wide, on which we 
printed the word ‘‘ Mother?’ with green 
crayola. Then we went over them with 
a warm flat-iron, thus making the letters 
indelible. We pinned a badge on each 
mother as she came. This was the chil- 
dren’s surprise for their mothers, who 
were very proud of their little white 
badges. i 

Our program was as follows: Roll- 
call verses about Mother; Song—‘‘ Keep 
the Bright Side Out to Mother’’; Mother 
acrostic; History of Mother’s Day; 
Song—‘Nobody Knows but Mother’’; 
several recitations. 

After the program we served ice cream 
and cake, played games out of doors, 
talked together, and had a good social 
time. 

Every mother expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the afternoon, and I felt that 
night as I went home that it was a fit- 
ting close for the school year.—A MIb- 
DLE-WEST TEACHER. * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For the benefit of those of 
our readers who will be inspired by this letter from 
a ‘Middle West Teacher” to arrange a “Mother's 
Program,”’ we suggest two books that will be of 
great help. One is “Closing Day Exercises,”’ which 
contains a division entitled ““Mother and the Home” 
made up of choice material in the form of recita- 

ions, songs, acrostics, and dialogues, The other is 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days,” which is de- 
voted to New Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor and Bird Day, May Day, 
Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. The Mother’s Day 
chapter is made up of quotations, recitations, music, 
and a complete program. The price of each is 
30c. They can be procured from the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
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Folk Dances 


















Folk Dances and Singing Games 
are the essential element in ‘‘May 
Day” festivals and pageants. These 
new Folk Dances have been recorded 
under expert direction. Here are 
melodies from the old pioneer days, 
music which grew in out-of-the-way 
mountains, plains and farms during 
the early days of our history. Here 
we find the real beginnings of Ameri- 
can music. ‘These old dances were 
done long, long ago by the people 
who originated them on the green 
on the Village Square to the fiddling 
of the Village Mosician, who had 
danced them many times himself,and 


Arkansas Traveller— White Cockade. 


(Ametican Country Dances.) . - 


Miss McLeod’s Ree!—Huil’s Victory. 

(American Country Dances.) - - 
Chicken Reel. (American Country Dance.) 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Copyright, U. & U, 


and Singing Games 


who consequently knew exactly the 
rhythm and cadence of the dancers. 

The principal feature of these new 
folk-dance recordings is the intro- 
duction of novelty solo instruments 
at each repetition of the tunes, there- 
by avoiding monotony and greatly 
adding to the interest in either play- 
ing or dancing these Folk Dances 
and Singing Games. These dances are 
so simple that all can do them easily; 
they are so easy to teach that any 
teacher can teach them; they are so 
full of simple, wholesome, attractive 
gaiety that the results of doing them 
are good fellowship and good spirit. 


- - - Columbia Band A3076 
10 in.—85c. 
- - - Columbia Band . 


s , - Columbia Band A3077 


(American Country Dance.) - - - - - Columbia Band 10 in.—85¢. 
Pop Goes the Weazel. (American Country Dance.) - - Columbia Band A3078 
Jolly Is the Miller. (American Country Dance.) - - - Columbia Band f 10 in.—85e. 


Sir Roger De Coverly, a Colonial or Virginia Re=]. 


(American Country Dance.) - = 
Blackberry Blossoms. (Irish Folk Dance.) - 
Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game.) - —- 


A3079 


r : - Columbia Band : 
E - - Columbia Band } 10 in.—85c. 


- - - Columbia Band A3080 


Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance. (Singing Games.) - - Columbia Band { 10 in.—85c. 


Goddesses. (English Country Dance. 


) * * 
Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance.) — - - Columbia Band 


- - Columbia Band \ A3081 
10 in.—85c. 


Marches, Singing Games, and Folk Dances for use in School and Com- 
munity Playgrounds are best given on Columbia Records. The Columbia 
tone can be heard on the Village Square or on the School Campus. 

A complete list of records of American Folk Dances, English Country 
Dances, Morris Dances, and records made under the personal direction of 
Cecil J. Sharp will be sent upon request. Mark in the coupon the 


literature desired, and send to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City | 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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Special Price to Schools 
$80.00 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 










Reproducer, winding-crank and turn. 
table may be locked in pushmobile, 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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Clip this coupon and mail today 
PTT 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

Folk Dance Record List 0 


Gratonola in the Class Room O 









Music Appreciation Record List O 

**Music Moods’' Bulletin O 

Name.. ' sseeeseeeeseoescoonogoes 
Town... scceccevccceoosoocesg 
State....... . ‘ oaecncocccsncoodsses « 
aOR s SccciadeiccBinscessicccduccabsseseccss ose -as. UNI May) 


——$— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Song Book You Want 


—@€At Small Exeense 


Hundreds of thousands of other teachers use this book 


and call it best: 
world use it. 


English speaking schools all over the 
Over 3,000,000 copies sold, on its merits, of 


“The l01 Best Songs” 


But we want you to know how splendid this collection is for every 


A Companion Book 
of Poems 


Schools have long wanted a good 
collection of poems at a moderate 
price. Here is a handy little 
book that exactly fills this want. 


“101 Famous Poems” 


includes just those that have 
touched the top of popular favor. 
Prose Supplement has Declaration 
of Independence, Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


15c 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 


per copy, 


, pooneid, in any 
quantity. ( 


o free samples.) 


purpose connected with school music. 


One Copy FREE to Teachers 


If you teach music, or are interested in it, 
write for your FREE copy of this famous 
book. 
you want more copies for your school. 


An Old Friend, With New Features 


Contains a splendid, carefully chosen selection, 
one-third of them new in this edition. 
songs of all the Allies; home and folk songs; songs 
of sentiment, etc.— 101 of them, for only 5 cents. 


Very Low 
Prices! 


Then you can judge whether 


Patriotic 


In 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, at 
per copy. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than twelve, 
at 10 cents each, prepaid. 


Cable Building, Chicago 





Gigantic New Guinea Butter Beans 


introd 





an astonishin, 


table you have ever tasted. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 





New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


A Single Bean Measures 
3 to 5 feet Long and 
Weighs 10 to 15 Ibs. 


The Gigantic New 
Guinea Butter Bean is the 
latest Vegetable Wonder, 
uced by us for the 
first time in 1917. 
; grown principally in New 
Guinea or Papua, as the 
country is now called, an 
Island situated 
North of Australia. It is 
said to be a branch of the Gourd family and to furnish subsistence for the Papuan natives. The vines 
are easily grown, very prolific, and a valuable adjunct to farm or garden. 
size, one bean measuring from8 to 6 feet long, —_ weighing anywhere from 10 to 16 lbs. and 
even more. One bean is sufficient for a family for several mez 
In addition to their palatableness, the beans are very rich in wutcitions materials and the delicate buttery 
flavor is much appreciated. Being so easily grown, and bearing so prolifically, the 
down the high cost of living to quite an appreciable extent. Try them. You wi 
Sample package of seeds, with full directions for cultivating, cooking, etc., 


Dept. A1205, 


LFOR 19 PERSONS 
IN ONE-YARD LONG BEAN 


By International News Service. 


It is 


Uncie Sam’‘s soldiers. 
to ‘the 


The beans themselves grow to 


When cooked they make delicious eating. 
should help to cut 


1 find them the finest vege- 





3224 No. Halsted St., Chicago 








" for butterflies, insects. 
CASH PAI The work is simple with 
my price-list, pictures, descriptions, and 
instructions. Hundreds of kinds wanted 

for collections, colleges, museums. Send 

4 cents at once for prospectus. SINCLAIR, - 
Dealer in Insects, 0.121, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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My method is the only way to prevent, the hair from | 


. Easy, pa ainless, harmless. No Scars. pocklet 
te today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach be: auty cultur 
e wk MAHLER, 425-X "Mahler Park, Providence, R.L 


|A VACATION THAT 1S DIFFERENT 


My Tent Colony offers an opportunity for a delight- 
ful summer outing in the Big Horn mountains, at mod- 
erate cost. Beautiful scenery—delightful climate—good 
fishing. Information on request. 
SOBER’S TENT COLONY, 


Testimonials Neatly Copied 


by typists at the rate of 5¢ per copy for each testimonial. 
Do not send us the originals but neat copies, being ex- 
plicit as to we town, date, signature, a emg! — refer- 
ences, etc. No order accepted for less than 


| H. D. YATES, Stahiman Bidg., Nashville. Tenn. 


Sheridan, Wyoming 




















“The best Teacher’s Policy 
I ever saw” 


—is what a $5,000 County Supt. 
of Schools said of our wonderful 


Teachers’ Pension 
Policy 


You should know of the wonderful pro- 
tection this policy affords one in 


Sickness, Accident, Quar- 
antine, Death 


Over $2,000,000 paid in claims to our 60,000 
satisfied policy holders, $4.50 quarterly pre- 
mium pays you $50.00 a month when disabled, 
$100 additional if death results from illness, 
$1,000 accidental death, $2,000 for accidental 
death on public conveyance, Don’t wait until 
the unexpected happens to you. Insure now. 
Low rates. Liberal provisions. Free from 
technicalities, Ask for information. 


Teachers’ Casualty Department 


Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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Distinctive Dress 
By Dora B. Merrill 


distinction? ‘‘Personality,’’ you 

may say. | agree with you; but I 
also believe that dress is one of the prin- 
cipal means of expressing character. 
Then how can teachers look what they 
are §£ 

Henry Turner Bailey, in one of his 
Chautauqua lectures, called attention to 
the fact that God did not give the ele- 
phant and the butterfly the same color. 
This fact suggests that in choosing our 
clothes, color is one of the first points to 
be considered. If you will observe the 
best dressed persons, you will find that 
those who are large wear quiet colors, 
because these call Jess attention to their 
size. A safe rule to follow is to make 
the predominating color of your dress 
match your hair or eyes. Then use some 
harmonizing or contrasting color for 
trimming. 

Suppose now we have decided on the 
colors we should wear. How shall we 
have our clothes made? It has been said 
that the best dressed persons attract the 
least attention. Few of us could wear 
the extreme styles without attracting 
much attention. So, for most of us, an 
adaptation of the season’s styles which 
does not proclaim our size or personal de- 
fects will be most becoming. Long lines 
for short people and short lines for tall 
people is the general rule. 

What material shall we choose? Would 
it not be better to have a few dresses of 
serviceable material, made so well that 
we always feel dressed appropriate for 
the occasion, than several dresses of ma- 
terial so poor that they look shabby after 
being worn a few times? If we are not 
good judges of materials most of us have 
friends who would be glad to help us 
select what will wear well and be likely 
to keep its color. 

Why is it that some women wear furs 
and velvet hats in summer and in winter 
the thinnest of waists, and straw hats? 
Does this kind of dressing express qual- 
ities of character which a teacher should 
possess? Surely, plain common sense is 
needed in the matter of dress if we are 
to win the respect of our pupils and that 
of the community in which we live. Why 
not stick to the old-fashioned idea of 
dark material of good texture for winter, 
with light material of not too sheer 
weave for summer? 

‘*Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. ”’ 

Then, too, if we wish to express good 
sense we shall dress for our work or for 
the occasion. A teacher should have just 
as pretty and becoming clothes for school 
as for any other place, but we should 
hardly expect school dresses to be of the 
same cut and material as church or party 
dresses. We must remember that chil- 
dren copy their teacher’s appearance as 
well as her manner, so we cannot afford 
to be thoughtless. 
and appropriate dress surely exert a 
wonderful influence.’ If you have not 
studied yourself in this matter it is worth 
trying. 

Alice Freeman Palmer said that it is 
not wise to wear clothes that put a dis- 
tance between us and those with whom 
we associate. So the place where we 
are teaching will have much to do with 
the number and kind of dresses needed. 
A few weeks’ study of our surroundings 

will show us how we can dress to do the 
most good. ° 

‘*Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you?’ ’ Don't you think we ought 
to make the temple express the beauti- 
ful spirit within? 


The way to get cheerful is to smile 
when you feel bad, to keep on believing 
the sun is a-shinin’ when the clouds is 


thick enough to cut. —— Wiggs of 





the Cabbage Patch."’ 
A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 
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How Long— 
Will YOU Live? 


You alone can determine this question, and to a great 
degree, by safeguarding your present and future 
health, Statistics prove that 15 years are lost to the 
average life by lack of proper, simple health knowl- 
edge and practice. You, yourself, may be in this very 
class. You owe it to yourself—to your family —to 
acquire the health protecting information and aid 
rendered by the Good Health Bureau, an ethical in 

stitution organized for the universal promotion of 
good health and life prolongation. Everything known 
to modern science for assuring good health and long 
life, is embodied in its simple direct service. People 
from all walks in life are daily taking advantage of 
this service, and are adding actual years to their 
life. Write to-day for Free Descriptive Literature 
about our work and just how it will aid you. 


GOOD HEALTH BUREAU, Dept.C, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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‘SE XOLOGY |! 
, by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D.} 
: 4 impartsina clear wholesome + 
way, in one volume: r 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. t 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. } 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. t 
b 
> 
t 


Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 

$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for ‘Other People’s Upinions”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PU! PUB. CO. B. C0., 758 158 Perry ty Building, PHILA. PHILA., PA. Ri ¢ 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLA LAYS Dialogues, Kecitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono 
logues, Poul Dances, » Oper rettas, usical Pieces 
Pageants, Motion Songs ongs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Play Table ae “Pretoctiees 8, Special En 
tertainme = for all Holida aye, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 


p Goods, ete. 
safer gceasions, | Ls New Patriotic Plays, 
Entertainments, Etc., 

For War Time Benefits. 


All in one volume, 








acher should have one. 
. S. DENISON & CO. 
j_Dept. 58 CHICAGO 
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Duplicator 
Thirty days free 

trial to teachers, 

Write for catalog (, 

giving size and ‘our 

free trial offer, 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


TEACHERS! 


Why Take Risks! Here’s a Sure Thing. 
New Fiber Broom | One Man 
New Line of| Sold$121 
in Open | Brushes, Mops} Worth in 

Air and Dusters} One Day 
SANFORD BRUSH C0., 544 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF | 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake my: self hear, after being deaf for 25 years 





Summer 
Work 





’ story, how I got deaf and how Ke 
‘ make you hear. Address Drum 











Medicated Ear 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 19 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
2 Join our Music Club. 
of the latest Broadway 
Hits each month, also 
monthly list of latest 
song hits. Write today 
for FREE particulars. 
New Yorx Sone Suop, 
1545S,Broadway,N.Y. 
A. NEEDLE CRAFT: 12 MONTHS for 50 cents stamps. 
B. LITTLE FOLKS, EVERY CHILD'S; EVERYLAND, 
foreign stories; each is $1.50 a year 
Cc TRIAL L-COPY of any one of the above for 3 3c stamps. 
ddress: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 
TEACHERS fiiei. sis 
Caen ALT ops sharp- 
neg to-day for eS: 


We will send two copies 
HELPFUL MAGAZINES 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Subscribe Now for Heramic Studio 
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Hundreds of our soldiers 
had to be taught their 
letters in France 


This vitally concerns 
Every teacher in America 


HINK of it! There were seven hundred 

thousand illiterates in our first army draft. 

There are four million native-born Ameri- 
cans who cannot read or write. 


What is the matter with our educational system ? 
Can it be blamed for this condition ? 


Read Rheta Childe Dorr’s ringing appeal in Pictorial 
Review for May. “The Shame of America” is the 
most amazing article you could ever read dealing 
with education. The facts Mrs. Dorr gives are as- 


tounding. She says that thousands of teachers are 
dropping out of the schools to enter other professions ; 


New York alone is short one thousand teachers; thirty 
to forty thousand children are receiving no daily 
instruction whatever. At last the Government is 
alive to this appalling situation. 





You and every other teacher in America should study 
“The Shame of America” and learn the extraordinary 
steps that are now being proposed to remedy the sit- 
uation. You owe it to yourselves to know every 
detail of the new bill now before Congress. If passed, 
it is going to mean new life for the teachers in this 
country, new opportunity and new inspiration. 


You—the graduate teacher who perhaps is giving 
trained service for the same wage a milliner’s appren- 
tice gets—do you realize what this bill will mean to 
you—how it will affect the whole question of teachers’ 
earnings ? 


You—the teacher who never had a chance to go to col- 
lege—-do you know what it will mean to you in the way 
of better training advancement in your profession ? 


Read “The Shame of America” and act on the 
author’s suggestion. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


May Issue Now on Sale 


If there is no Pictorial Review Pattern Agent or newsdealer in your town, send 20 cents for a copy 


or $2.00 for a whole year’s subscription to Pictorial Review, 231 West 39th St., New York City. 























TION PAV 
FoR youl 


Many of you teachers and students will want to earn 


some money during the vacation period, and we have just 
the opportunity you seek! Spend your time demonstrating and 
taking orders for our big line of a hundred different Sanitary brushes, mops and 
dusters—they se!l in large quantities wherever there are civilized human be- 
ings—the profit to you is large. 


You can make splendid profits with our big line 


right from the day you begin selling because it requires no 


long study to master the selling points. Our goods are staples— 
they are every-day merchandise you would understand because they are goods 
you would use every day right in your own home. 


BIG COMMISSIONS 


We pay from 20% to 31% more than is generally 
allowed on the sale of staple goods. We can do this because 


we have one of the largest, best equipped brush factories in the 
country —there is but one commission between factory and consumer—that 
commission is yours, and we make it large to attract and hold the best sales- 
men and saleswomen in the country. 


Vacation time will soon be here — write at once 


for particulars—tell us where you would like to 


sell and we will endeavor to hold a good territory for 
you. But don’t delay too long! Better be ready to start as 
soon as school is out! Write at once! 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


No. 206 
Clark St. 


















VACATION 
WORKERS 


We want you to join 
our big organization 
again this year, especially 
if you are able to earn from 
$400 to $750 during the vacation 
period. The N. R. line is bigger 
and better than ever—we are 
now in our big, new factory and 


we want you with uu—HELP US 
MAKE 1919 THE BANNER YEAR! 


SUMMER WORK;; pleasant, profitable, real vacation 


TAKE ORDERS for SPIRAL CURTANE gona: fit 
a 1 iw; >. Pye 
Circulars free, MOORE CO. for ambitious teacher. $234 for 3 months; $130 for 2 mos. 
888 Jerome Ave., Cincinnati. | Address EDUCATORS ASS'N, 808 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


























Edison Says: 


“*EKighty-five percent of all knowledge 
comes through the eye.’’ Teachers are be- 
ing appointed to explain an adaptation of this prin- 
ciple to school subjects, Great demand. Salary 
paid, expenses guaranteed, railroad fare advanced. 
Ideal vacation work, leading to permanent position 
if desired. For our free booklet called 
“ACHIEVEMENT” write 

RAYTIOND S. BRANCH, 1304-1307 U.S. 
Annuity & Life Bldg. - CHICAGO 


Teachers Wanted 


Pleasant and profitable work call- 
ing on school boys. $100 per month 
and liberal commission. 

Vacation or permanent position. 


R. 0. EVANS & CO, 


1100 A. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














. . e 
As General Agents |} During Vacation Time? 
Earn money during vacations, All or spare time. IT SHOULD NOT 
lake orders for DUO guaranteed products and at ° ° th 
same time appoint other agents for us. Easy to make You can earn $10 or more daily selling e 
sales, Profits are large. One agent made $95.50 in less Victory edition of the World’s War Atlas, size 
than 3 days. Save the money you earn while teaching ° * 16 f N 
and add to it. Travel around and see the world. En- of pages 11x15 inches, Pages of INew 
joy yourself and at same time get a business experi- Boundary Maps, 16 pages of War History 
ence, DUO Remedies, Toilet Articles,Extracts,etc. are full iled | hensive. 
wanted by everyone. We give you full instructions how careru. y compl * comp ete, compre sive. 
to carnadouble income. Write us for further particulars. Every American home will want a copy of 
: aindieieienianietiny an Se ie ea ee eT ee ae this Adas. One complete c: 1 only) will be sent 
THE DUOFORM CO., Dept. 67, oasteald ter 25c. Hens ee i Dollar. Special 
Attica, New York, discounts in quantities. 
Please send me full partictlars, John King Com pany ; 
NUGINE avocccccccccccccpeadbocss socccecccevesoocses 
Ae Cambridge Building, Chicago, Ilinols 
PAMMPORE, 5 ovvasedcnchvoewisewscnccscccsncesesbonees 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Vocabulary Studies 
(Continued from page 22) 


Seotch—Tam, Tamlane, Tammas 

Spanish, Italian—Tomas, Tome, To- 
masso, Maso, Masuccia, Masaccio 

Other ‘European forms — Thumas, 
Foma, Thoma, Tomasz, Domas, Domask, 
Tamkus, Tamoszus, Dummas, Tamas, 
Tuomas 

ALBERT—nobly bright 

English—Albert, Ethelbert 

French—-Albert, Aubert, Albret, Au- 
bertin 

Italian—Alberto, Albertino 

German—Adalbert, Albrecht, Ulbricht 

Other forms-——Bertel, Azalbert, Aver- 
kie, Olbracht, Alpu 
The Fascination of the Work 

There is something absolutely fasci- 
nating about the study of names, and that 
this is true everyone who has dipped into 
the subject agrees. Not a year passes 
without a number of excellent articles 
upon the subject in some of our best 
magazines. Scarcely a directory is pub- 
lished without several articles in com- 
ment upon names of special interest. I 
shall outline next the methods to be used 
in beginning a study of surnames, and | 
quote heresome verses clipped from ‘‘ The 
| Independent,’’ whose thought and teach- 
| ing may well be indorsed. 


| THEIR OWN NAMES 


| I knew a charming little girl 
Who'd say, ‘‘Oh, see that flower!’’ 
Whenever in the garden 
Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen 
And say, ‘‘Oh, hear that bird!’’ 
Whenever in the forest 
Its clear sweet note she heard. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think?— 
| Who never called the bird ‘‘a bird,’’ 
| But said the ‘‘bobolink,’’ 
| Or ‘‘oriole,’’ or ‘‘robin,’’ 
| Or ‘‘wren,’’ as it might be; 
| She called them by their first names, 
| So intimate was she. 








| And in the woods or garden 
| She never picked ‘‘a flower,’’ 

| But ‘‘anemones,’’ ‘‘hepaticas, ’’ 

| Or ‘‘crocus’’ by the hour. 

| Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
| But one love was the best; 

| I need not point the moral, 

I’m sure you see the rest. 


But would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had not thought worth 
while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
If you were not ‘‘ Matilda Ann,’’ 
But just a ‘‘little girl.’’ 





| 


How to Study Your Home Town 
| (Continued from page 26) 


| food and pure milk regulations; the 
smoke nuisance; the destruction of breed- 
ing places for flies and mosquitoes. Dis- 
cuss the advantages of recreation parks 
and playgrounds; the hospital; quaran- 
tine regulations, etc. 

When pupils begin to investigate these 
subjects they will doubtless find many 
who are quite ignorant of the conditions 
in the community. Such questions how- 
ever will have their effect on stimulating 
the people to investigate these things. 

In civics, the greater part of the study 
should be devoted to local conditions and 
the town government. Learn how the 
laws are made and executed; study the 
various courts (visit a court during a 
trial) ; public utilities—how operated and 
controlled; public charities, ete. 

On questions of needed reform a debate 
might be conducted and local citizens 
called in to act as judges. 

What a world of study is opened up to 
the student who becomes interested in his 
own town! Such a study will be one of 
the closest links that can be formed be- 
tween the school and the home. Such 
investigation will bring the teacher in 
close touch with the people of the com- 
munity. 





13 is President Wilson’s lucky number. 
Page 13 will be your lucky number if 
you turn to it now and read—‘‘An Offer 
that is Different.’’ 
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"Greatest Seller Ever Known 


= History of the World War by Francis 
— A. March, brother of General March, — 
= highest officer in the United States — 
Army. Complete---800 pages illus. — 
- trated---official photographs. This is — 
your chance to make $500 per month. 


E FREE OUTFIT 


- VICTORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
_ 610 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUALIGUUSUQQNSQEUGDENDENOAUUGUNLONUOANGUUASDOSOOOOSUUUAOOOOQOULOUGUOEOSEODOUOOUUAQULYOOASAEUA2000000ORDUUUOGSQOQUUGANESObNUEUUHE 























Lady of Culture 
and Refinement 


one who has had teaching experience and normal or 
college training, to callon old patrons. If qualified, 
Guaranteed Salary $1200 er year. Anun-. 
usual offer for SUMMER WORK. Must be free to 
travel and over 27. No previous experience required 


MR. HOOVER, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUMMER WORK 
PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 
A Brand New Line WRITE 


Of Fast Selling 














Home Specialties AT 
Packed in Neat Case 
Designed For---YOU. ONCE 


SANDFORD BRUSH C0., 544 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Wanted: sees 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: G. B. COLLEGE, Greenfield, Ohio. 




















Your Vacation! 


Sanitary brushes sell to every home, everywhere, every 
day. Kasy work, short hours, Big profits. ‘Take your 
work to territory of your own choice. ‘To learn how, 


address Box 180, LYNN, MASS. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


Grade teachers wanted for educational work. Salary 
$150 for the season. American Educational As- 





sociation, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








TEACHER 
ante © representatives 
in everycounty 
in the United States to take subscriptions for the 
Progressive Teacher, liberal commission paid 


Address PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Postal with name 
VACATION MONEY sic" 
bring you an 
opportunity to make from $3.00 to $6.00 per day. Spare 


time. WILLARD MFG. CO., S S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 




















HT 


nt 

. To take orders for 

Agents Wanted meritorious specialty. 

Exclusive territory. Big commission. Applicants wil! please 
state what selling experience they have had, if any, 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., (not inc.) 

= 2345-2351 So. LaSalle St., - - Chicago, Il. 





PT ea Tt at 


UNNHEUUL 


WANTED: A capable, alert teacher with business 
© ability, to represent us during summer 
months in educational demonstration work. Give references, 
state weekly salary expected. Address THE FRONTIER PRESS 
COMPANY, Eighth Floor, Mutyal Life Building, Buffalo, New York, 


e Five bright, capable ladies for 
Wanted © 1919, totravel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers, $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Write at once. GOODRICH DRUG 00., Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. . 














SELL OUR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR in 
spare time. Many ig fron ghee Our plans wil! 
hel d . Big line— mpt deliveries. 

cé& 5 Company, Dept. 29, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Our “COMPLETE HISTORY of THE WAR” 


contains GEN. PERSHING'S OWN STORY AND FRACE UP- 
SMENT. t terms with premiums. Express paid. Outfit free. 
PLEMENT CHOLS COMPANY, Naperville, Illinois, 








a $3 A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Bookle' 


Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.1 





War is past and Art is having its day! 


Send for free illustrated list of studies for oil,water colors and china. 
Sample magazine 10c, new name only. New *‘Design’’ course for 
teachers in High Schools. Subscription to Keramic Studio Magazine, 
lyr. $4.00, 8 mos. $1.10. Keramic Studio Pub.Co.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
2 100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings with two sets of envelopes for 
$4.26. 50 for $3.00, 25 for $2.50. 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50 cents. 

- rents. 50 for 60c, 

Cards prerertonnl tinier Beppe tort 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 


P.O, order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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- WANTED 


ijstablished firm wants limited 
number of women for traveling 
positions in different parts of the 
United States and Canada—for 
spring and summer months. Ap- 
plicants trained free. RAIL- 
ROAD FARE and expenses ad- 
vanced. To qualify you must bea 
worker and possess a pleasing 
personality. The monthly salary 
of our representatives, never is 
lower than $130.00 andrunsas high 
as $400.69 per month. Address 


C. I. WEBB 
Dept. N. L. 
506 Monroe Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Teachers! 


Here is a chance to render 
patriotic service and make 
big profits for yourself by 
forming Community Buying 
Clubs and securing orders 
for the largest exclusive mail 


order wholesale grocers in 
America. 
Stimulate public fellowship 


and help reduce the high 
cost of living. 


Commonwealth Grocery Co. 
Dept. A, First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago. 































A Young Woman 
School Teacher 


who never sold before 
EARNED OVER 


$500 


during one summer 
vacation, selling 


(he Junior 
Instructor 


The following year she gave 
up her school work and 
is now earning 


Over $100 a Week 
as a State Representative 


The. same opportunity is 
open to any bright teacher having 
a reasonable amount of selling 
ability. 

The work is pleasant as well 
as profitable. Full time or spare 
time may be devoted to it. 

Address our Chicago office 
for full particulars, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 The Republic Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


Love is not a delusion. Love is the 
only thing that can see truth.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 


ABIDING MELODY 


There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
| With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain 
repeat. 


~Keble. 
PREPAREDNESS 
BY BETH BITTERSWEET 

Some years ago the pioneers who saw 
| the need of teaching physical hygiene 
| and physiology to the public were forced 
| to endure many trials before their vision 
of the truths they saw were accepted. 
| To-day health experts tell us that a com- 
munity can have all the health it is will- 
ing to pay for and to set the right forces 
to work to obtain, and no one questions 
such a statement. To-day the pioneers 
who are trying to teach people that they 
have a Mind Body as well as a Flesh and 
Blood Body which requires carefully kept 
mental laws to keep it in a state of har- 
mony are making good headway, but 
their ideas are not yet so universally ac- 
cepted as the ideas concerning the needs 
of the physical body. 

The Mind Body, or Field of Conscious- 
ness, they tell us, must be as carefully 
protected from poisons and bruises as 
the Flesh and Blood Body. We have 
learned to protect our physical bodies 
from constant danger of injury, but we 
have allowed our Mind Bodies to remain 
unprotected from whole legions of 
destructive thoughts which force an 
entrance and trample under foot our 
peace, joy, and comfort. We have be- 
lieved ourselves defenseless victims to 
such attacks and have felt that we de- 
served pity and cheer from our fellow- 
men because of our unhappy condition. 

Elmer Gates, the noted psychologist, 
has proved to the scientific world that 
every unhappy thought not only makes 
the one who entertains it feel miserable, 
but it also causes a poison to form in the 
physical body, and the poison deposits 
are different for different emotions. 

Faith and Fear cannot live in the same 
center. Grief is perhaps the hardest of 
all enemies to overcome, it is so paralyz- 
ing. The millions who have lost loved 
ones in this terrible war and all those 
who have lost their dearest ones find life 
so strange that it is hard to keep from 
letting Despair have full sway in their 
Thought Kingdoms. 

We are all little children of a larger 
growth, and just as a day seems an 
eternity to a child to wait for solutions 
of its problems, so to childrén of larger 
growth periods of time which some day 
we may learn were only a day in God’s 
ealendar seem impossible. If we could 
reckon time as He does, we should find 
things will surely all work out right, and 
we shall find comfort for all our woes 
and solutions for all our problems. 

What a wonderful help there is in the 
stars! How it takes the fever out of life 
as we look at them and realize that they 
deal with enormous spaces and that one 
must think in terms of thousands of years 
when studying them. Some distinguished 
clergyman has said that man on this 
earth to-day is only in ‘‘the go-cart 
age.’’ Perhaps we shall see some day 
that this World War which seems so ter- 
rible now was only an incident in the life 
of the human race similar to the terrible 
burning that the youngster gets when | 
he experiments with the match box. We | 
ean only reconcile the idea of justice | 
with God when we take long views. | 

‘Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.’’ If we are to have the liberty of 
Peace and Joy in our kingdoms wé must 
be constantly on guard to refuse admit- 

ce to the Hun Thoughts which are al- 
ae ready to push aside the Construc- 
tive Thoughts, which alone can bring us 
success. 




















Every school should have the new 
Peace Flag. You can get one free of all 
cost. Read ‘‘An Offer that is Different’’ 











on page 13, 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with 2 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in 
our regular sales organization and are paying 


$100 to $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. T, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. § 
CLLOOIOIOOOOOOOOOW OOOO 


rrr 





‘Pleasant and Profitable Pinloveisat | 


For well educated men and women of attractive pe «uaiity. © Work dignified 
and _ strictly educational. No books or magazines. Positions permanent 
or for summers only. Address : 


LEWIS E. MYERS AND COMPANY, 
General Offices: Valparaiso, Ind. 
Or, if more convenient, call at or write to one of the following Division Offices : 


449 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 415 Mutual Life Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
559 Union Arcade Buildin ittsburg, Pa. 


Wa nte d:™ e Men and | 4 Jomen Taos 
For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods— New Edition 
A Substantial Guarantee Offered. 
If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this 
indispensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher 
friends. 


$100 per month guaranteed to start. 




















Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 104S0. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











AN INCOME THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Traveling or local work. | Educational in character. Experience unnecessary. Permanent if 
you make good. In reply state maturity, education and experience. Salary determined by qualifi- 
cations and time devoted to the work. Many teachers now in our regular employ. | Address 


H. M. STANFORD, Pres. W. B. P. CO., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
e | 














MAN OR WOMAN | 
WANTED 


to represent large Chicago company 


? 
ee McCall’s 
manufacturing White Ribbon Brand e 
_ Non-Alcoholic Flavoring — Will Pay 
= Present conditions make big profits | | $ 1 00 00 
® 


possible. Special contract for = | 
For an hour a day 


LVERITIENETTEN 


PACU AAAUAAEATUUA EEUU EEE HU: l AUAAENN AD ONA AANA ALA NNSA LANNE EN TE 








DWIGHT B. McCURDY CO. 
3-D East Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Write for details 
of this remarkable 


offer to 


Do You Want to Earn From $200 
to $300 per Month This Summer | 
| 





Summer Work. Address 
| of your vacation. 
| 





Selling UNDERWOOD and UNDER- 
WOOD Stereoscopic Photographs of 
the Great World War? Liberal com- 
missions to live wire salesmen. Write 
for exclusive territory contract. 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc, 
Dept. M-2, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Jane Brewster, Sec’s 
More-Money Club, 
250 West 37th St., 
New York City. 


Jane Brewster, 








McCall's More-Money Club, 




















FREE LAMP OR Please send me details of your 
QD o LANTERN special $100.00 offer. 
‘ Lamps hime ) 
ee TE emake bes theapenth ints we e 
o! le le, durable. 
Permit trod b piSsbunes Geeonben: Name 
GIVE® 400-CaNnDLE PowER Local 
Abundance of bright, — soft pa 
steady light--restfu 5 rite Fully, e Address 
einen Oat nat fr Exel 
2. ul She. u- itv < 
ey ve territory. Write 2 for prices.and | City and 
EE catalog, Sold at . State 
pies: Open territory- Ill . SEDC odor ceca cqpoensbeotbasescceess 
AKRONGASLAMIPCO.. 785 GASBIDG. AKR om —— 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Romance 
of Big Business 


HE understanding of a business or 
an industry depends upon the light 
thrown upon it by a general plan of education. 
America is looking to our school systems to 
help our youth to understand its great com- 
mercial and industrial systems. Our teachers 
will measure up to the responsibilities imposed 
upon them by the position they hold in our na- 
tional educational system and find some way of 
showing to the young idea the significance of 
the development of our American industries. 
The youth of our land should have this in- 
formation and its inaccessibility has made it 
difficult for teachers to reflect it in their work. 
We have had one of your fellow teachers 
prepare this series of booklets, each of which 
gives a simple story of one phase of our great 
packing industry so little understood. 
The series consists of : 


Book 1— Dreams that Came True. 

Book 2—The Story of a Soap Bubble. 

Book 3—The Story of Glue. 

Book 4—The Story of Musical Strings and 
Pharmaceuticals. 

Book 5—Feeding the Farm. 

Book 6—The River of Food. 


The requests for these and the favorable 
comments on them would indicate that they 
are filling a genuine need in our public school 
curriculum. 

Teachers may have desk copies for the 
asking. Just fill in the coupon, naming the 











book or books desired, and mail to the ad- 


dress below. 
Prices for class use are 3c per copy. 
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toreed 


Please send me free teacher’s copy of 


Pe MD oo coo ob wanna bay semis dar nn werbaeab abbaeubodns bees tebest cone ay eRRseer ee aie eodt re sD trekeeen 
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ARMOUR’S FARM BUREAU 
R. J. H. DeLoach, Director 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 














N the evening of February 25, 1919, 

during the conventionof the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
in Chicago, M. L. Bernstein, Direc- 
tor of the Western Educational Adver- 
tising Agency, entertained at dinner at 
the Congress Hotel, editors and other 
representatives of a number of the lead- 
ing educational publications. 

At this dinner, Dr. k. Winship, 
gave an address in which he referred 
to the educational work that is being 
done by Professor P. G. Holden, Director 
of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the International Harvester 
Company. Among other things, Dr. 
Winship said: 

**I knew Mr. Holden intimately when 
he was conducting his famous corn train 
in Iowa. I remember well when he used 
| to go into a field of corn and walk di- 

agonally through the field, making a note 
| of the number of stalks that had no ears 
on them and then coming out and telling 
the owner of the field, who had declared 
it was a mighty fine field of corn, how 
large a proportion of the hills contained 
stalks without ears. I remember when he 
used to take with him three ears of corn. 
‘hey looked just the same, and he would 
hand them out to those farmers and ask 
them to tell which of the ears was the 
best for planting, and the farmers would 
say almost invariably that there was no 
difference at all. ‘then Holden would 
have ready some demonstrations and rag 
doll tests which showed that one of them 
was one hundred per cent strong, one of 
them very weak, and the other good for 
nothing. 

‘“‘T was down in Arkansas this year 
when the Governor returned from a trip 
up north. He came back to Arkansas 
and told the people how many millions of 
bushels of corn Iowa and Illinois had 
produced; much more than they could 
have produced but for the campaigns and 
demonstrations conducted by Mr. Holden 
in years goneby. Buthis tield of opera- 
tion to-day is even a greater marvel of 
efficiency. I think that anybody who can 
get a great institution like the Harvester 
Company with its large resources so 
greatly interested in his work that it is 
exceedingly ready and willing to put 
over any idea he may have for the wel- 
fare of humanity and the betterment of 
the world, deserves the highest praise, 
the keenest appreciation. 

‘*T see Holden from angles that you 
probably do not. He has had, and still 
has, some visions that will never be put 
over unless fellows like us get behind 
them. He has a scheme of rotation in 
education that has in it elements which 
I think signify as much to education as 
the testing of corn ever signified to the 
agricultural world. I think what he 
chooses to call rotation has in it just as 
much vitality and virility for the school 
world as his success in promoting the 
testing of corn had for the agricultural 
world, and that is why, I suppose, Mr. 
Bernstein has asked me_ to-night to 
speak to you regarding: this one of the 
many phases of Mr. Holden’s activities. 

‘The superintendent of a school has a 
fine scheme of project work and he puts 
that over this year. He extends it a 
little next year, but it is routine work 
with those children after the first year. 
If the children see an older brother or 
sister doing certain things and explaining 
them, the edge is all off when the time 
comes for them to doit. Now, Holden 
has a conception which has gotten hold 
of me very strongly and that is this: In 
a school, and especially a school where 
all the "grades are in one room, nothing 
should be taught above the third grade 
more than one year. In the first three 
grades children are given the machinery 
and teachers who have adequate wit 
can give all the machinery or tools dur- 
ing the first three years. After that, 
nothing should be taught in that school 
oftener than once in four years. For in- 
stance, you will see a school this year 
running at high pressure on crops, a 
school garden, and things pertaining to 
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Vitalizing the Rural School 


How Prof. Holden and the International Harvester Co. are Helping to Do It 


agriculture. They get it at white heat 
this year, and next year there ought not 
to be anything of that sort atall. They 
ought to study and work at making thinys 
in that school next year. Every chil« 
above the third grade ought to be doing 
these things with their hands, tying 
knots, splicing rope, using hand tool: 
equipping themselves from that stani- 
point the whole year through, running 
wild with enthusiasm. 

“Underneath, I think, is a great pec 
agogical principle, heaven high above a 
lot of things that we are having serve:! 
up to us along the line of activities. 
There is all the difference in the wor) 
between psychology in action and eolc 
storage psychology. We have been ped- 
dling cold storage psychology; and now 
we want psychology in action. It is just 
the same as the difference between mor~ 
als in action and morals in books. That 
is all that I think I need say, except this, 
and this is for you brethren: There is 
but one combination in the world that 
can put that thought of Holden’s before 
the world and make it go. You could do 
it by getting behind a movement of that 
sort and ‘putting itacross.’ Ithink we 
ought to feel that and realize that our 
mission is a mission really worth while. 
I feel that very distinctly, that we have 
an opportunity, and I do hope that we 
will work together on some of these 
lines. I see marvelous things in store 
for the country school if we can put 
across Mr. Holden’s plan of vitalizing 
agriculture and rotating the subjects. 
The rotation plan is attracting wide at- 
tention. It is an idea that is destined 
to sweep through the entire educational 
world. It is destined to bring about 
changes for the benefit of our schocls. 
Already it is rapidly taking possession 
of Missouri. It is spreading into Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas. Why has it 
changed disorganized schools into bee- 
hives of activity; increased the salary of 
teachers; aroused tremendous commu- 
nity interest in the schools; resulted in 
numerous petitions from pupils, teachers 
and patrons that the plan be continued? 
Because it puts life in the schools— 
teaches children in the language they 
best understand—in terms of their own 
lives. It is not teaching the same thing 
year after year. It maintains interest, 
arouses enthusiasm. It is not a theory— 
adream. It is not even an experiment. 
It is a practical reality. It works in 
over two hundred schools in Missouri.’’ 


At the conclusion of Dr. Winship’s re- 
marks, Mr. Holden was called on and 
said, in part: 

‘*T think you will all appreciate that 
this is somewhat embarassing. I do not 
know whether it is Dr. Winship’s or Mr. 
Bernstein’s idea that is put over on me 
here. Of course I would be cold-blooded 
indeed if I didn’t appreciate the very 
kind invitation to this banquet and I 
would certainly be cold-blooded and very 
inhuman if I didn’t appreciate the re- 
marks, however much they may have 
been exaggerating or over-estimating 
any qualities I may: have. I can only 
say that I do feel that Dr. Winship has 
in some way been able to discover some 
of the things that I have had in my 
mind and my soul and my heart, and 
wanted to do. I have a feeling thata 
man’s life can be measured only by what 
he is able to accomplish in the way of 
service for humanity. I feel that the 
greatest thing in the world is a human 
being; that the next greatest thing is 
that which helps to make a greater hu- 
man being. 

‘“‘Two things make a great country— 
good soil and good people. We have 
wonderful soil but it wasn’t worth much 
when the Indians owned it. So it all 
comes back to the question of humanity ; 
the world is measured by its human be- 
ings. There is only one way, then, of 
making a great nation, made up of great 
human beings, and that is to educate 
them. We can’t select the best people 
as we select the’best live stock; we must 
take people as they are. 

‘“*That leads me to say, as I have said 
many times, that the educational jour- 
nals—editors, salesmen, advertising man- 
agers—these educators, through their pa- 
pers, are absolutely the greatest factors 
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in nation building that we have in the | 

United States. I believe that in your 

hands lie more of the destinies of this 
| nation than in the hands of any other 

persons. And next to you are the teach- 

| ers, through whom you do this work, be- 
cause they come in contact with these 
| boys and girls—with their motives and 
| purposes, their ideals and standards, with 
| all the things that go to make our Amer- 
|iean citizens. So you can see, if 1 am 
| to make every hour and every day count 
for the most, I must do a good deal 
through you. 

‘*Sixty per cent of our boys and girls 
are trained in the rural schools and I 
feel that our greatest problem to-day is 
the rural school. It does seem strange 
to me that we can run along in the old 
track without getting over in a sane 
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orl AQUAIN'S | track—teaching in terms of life. Great 
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educators have talked of it but very few 


Ded of us have done it because the teacher | 
1OW Milkweed Cream didn’t know how. She has been assign- | 
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A | 
re will listen to suggestions regarding a 
ut new thing but if it is something they | 
ng know about, they say, ‘Oh, I know | 
Ss. that; there is no use talking about it.’ | 
t- Let us vitalize things by rotating sub- | 
(| jects and not teach the same thing year | 
al after year. Whenever we rotate the | 
at subject of agriculture, we carry out the | Fifteen Miessners 
S. rotation of penmanship and spelling be- | 
mn cause the children will be spelling the | 
- words used in the agriculture penne; | aia For the Schools i in Dallas! 
. Tie coe ts a First they ordered one and tried it out. The result was 
é ‘ en he SR the above telegram which came a week later. Fifteen 
f So why not teach crops one year—gar- | Miessners in all! And that’s only one instance of how 


big this remarkable little piano has made good. 
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1- dening and canning—-and the next year 
n teach the making of things, as Dr. Win- 
S 1 a. or | ship suggested? Two hundred schools are 
‘ Seventy- 


? doing this in Missouri to-day. 
Made fe Alfalfa | three started last year with crops. This 
| year they are making things; next year 
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congratulations—pour in in recognition of the 
wonderful merits of this ‘‘ Little Piano With the 
Big Tone.” For within this small, artistically pro- 


percentage of the food elements that 
children—and grown- ups, too—should 
have- -vegetable protein and alkaline 


‘*Kirst | taught fifteen county super- 
intendents and made them do the things 
| that they were to mei through the year. 
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ligation whatever on your part. Write to : : 
could see how it was done, and how it ex- 


National Alfalfa Products Co. cited those children right off! I went to 
five rural school districts of the state and 
took the county superintendents in each 


through hard usage—the Miessner method of construction in- 
sures excellent tone-keeping quality. 
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ment 21 < Ri-al-fa Bluffs, la. district with their teachers and gave Id l f S h i 
eo fl them a week’s training. This year, in- 
stead of studying crops, they are making ea or CNOOLS 
things. Next year they will take the ‘ ‘ = : P . ; , 
“Was Jesus God! hd live stock. . | Teachers of music are loud in their praise of the little Miess- 
‘I hope you will all come over to the | ner. ‘They sit at the piano, look right over the top and direct 
They take more interest 


and other Hberal religious literature will! ee a ee ee ae spend a little time Key hong I} the singing. Students like it, too. 
would like t show you some of the. ‘et- in the music period—and they learn more. 
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from those schools in Missouri. I can’t 
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tell you what it has done for those com- 
munities. Every teacher who took up 
this work last year is getting from ten to 
forty dollars a month more this year. It 
means that the people like it and they 
don’t want to let those teachers go. I 
wish you could see the results of this 
work in the schools—how the mean boys 


Our plan puts this piano in your school at the lowest possible 
cost. No dealer’s profits to pay—no costly selling plan. We 
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sized upright. Ten days’ free trial before you actually buy it 
or pay a cent of its cost. 
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The Best Entertainments 


Seasonable Titles Selected from the Instructor Series 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISES [2k 415, THE. GRADES 


AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
=< ; Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 
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‘GLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 


EB 
PVACATION SONG_-E 








This is a new book that every teacher will want to 
own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a 
program for the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as 
an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertain- 
ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an 
interesting closing day program. There is nosimilar book on the market. The 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given 
in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 
interchangeably. The specimen parts are real products of graduates. There ar’ 
more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 
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$ | PartI—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
Part lI—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
PartIII—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
PartIV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
K Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 





Because many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises can be used in other programs throughout 
the year we suggest that you order a copy now, and familiarize yourself with the very usable material which it 


contains. Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 





Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 
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The aemand for a book of pantomimed songs has 
been so insistent that this book has been prepared to 
meet thecall. A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
ing of all entertainment features. Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 


The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance ofa schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 


having it to use when the need arises? 
Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recitation book which was 
made up of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest ’Fore @hristmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a 
copy? Our new book belonging to the famous “‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will delight teachers of 
primary grades, The collection of recitations has been years in the making and consists of the 

cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. This book is just the one to turn to when you are looking 
for a ‘piece’ ora ‘‘play”’ for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many 
social occasions that are scattered through a school year. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
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A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program, Boys and girls will adore to 
“dress up” in their elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. 
Smith, the grocer, and Mrs, Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There i isa part for every child, the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. ~ 
Most of the selections are intensely humorous ; some are serious, but consist of happily chosen 
themes that are sure to interest and please an audience. ‘The book contains more than twenty-five 
selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays that will consume thirty min- 
utes’ time. Teachers who are looking for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other 
programs will be delighted with the book. Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 
for use during the spring months : 

Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 





The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 


~ . girls and 7 boys. 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 3 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and or4dboys: 2children as Fairies, 

drills for both boys and girls. With music. Mother’ My om Rte girls aud 3 boys. y, 

Any number of children. The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 
Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 

many of the Characters made famous by her. | and 6 boys, Twenty minutes. 

Bright, catchy music. 20o0r more. | The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
Fairy Sunshine—Severa! children costumed as | representing readers, music books, pencils and 

flowers, and others with water pots and rakes. | otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 

Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine | familiar tunes. 


Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene ip Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters. 12 or more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama-~-F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number. 
The Picnic Party—For primary children. Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 

dialogue. Six characters. 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise. 17 or more. 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 


drilland march, 30 girls and boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys. 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 
and costume. Each child has little to learn, 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, etc. 18 or more. 

Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment for 
little ones. Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each. 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 
tor 12, 18 or 24 girls. 

Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play Three 

zirls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
tarth. Children represent flowers and trees. 
Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 
The May Queen-—Two scenes. 
boys; more for chorus. 12. 
May Day Drill—13 children, representing May | Also 9 other plays suitable for other seasons 
Queen and the months. of the year. 


Se me little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


8 girls and 7 
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The Teacher’s Attitude Toward 
Her Work 
By M. E. Clark 


HE following is a series of questions 
which we have used with good effect 
in faculty meetings in our small 

rural high school: 

1. Am I above my job? 

2. Do I feel that I am conferring a 
favor upon the school board whose mem- 
bers employ me? 

3. At any time am I ashamed to ac- 
knowledge that I make my living by 
teaching? 

4, Am I too self-indulgent to advance | 
in my chosen calling? 

5. Do I think only of the monthly 
check, and not how I can best perform 
my tasks? 

6. Am I above occasional sweeping, 
scrubbing, and other general cleaning to 
supplement the work of the janitor, who 
is usually poorly paid? 








7. Am I practical enough to be a rural 
teacher? | 

8. Do I ever look down upon my pupils | 
and despise them in my heart, or do I 
sympathize with their frailties and lack 
of advantages? 

9. Do I treat all my pupils on the 
same basis, or do I make distinctions for 
the children of the well-to-do? 

10. When I know my course of action 
to be right, do I ever defer to a patron 
who may be influential, although by so 
doing I know that I am evading the true 
issue? 

11. If I do not in the beginning like to 
teach, do I make myself interested until 
I like it, or do I perform my work in a 
half-hearted way, thus depriving the pu- 
pils and my emloyers of a ‘‘square deal’’? 

. If I cannot force myself to like 
teaching, have I the courage and initia- 
tive to undertake some other line of 
work? 


Concerning Discipline (reference book, 
Bagley’s ‘‘Classroom Management’’) 


1. Have I reduced to a system the 
forming of lines, passing of materials, 
getting wraps, etc.? 

2. Do I keep my pupils busy? 

3. Am I just in trying their cases? 

4. Am I persistent in enforcing my 
rules, or do I Jet them lapse? 

5. Do I realize how important good 
discipline is in my success as a teacher? 

6. Am I tactful in dealing with diffi- 
cult situations? 

7. Am I afraid of the pupils or of their 
parents? 

8. Is my voice harsh and rasping? 

9 Do | get sufficient sleep? Do I 
worry needlessly? 

10. Is my health good? 
ficient outdoor exercise? 

If my pupils come to school early, 
do | arrive in time to maintain proper | 
discipline? 

12. Do I assume my share of responsi- 
bility during the noon hour? 

13. Do I fulfil any special duty as- 
signed me by the principal? 

14. Do I report any misdemeanor that 
comes to my notice? 

15. Do I put up with impertinence or 
disobedience that should be reproved or 
should be reported to the principal? 

16. Do I ‘‘take sides’’ with the pupils 


Do | take suf- 





against rules found necessary by other 
teachers? 

17. Ils my room in order during the 
noon hour, or do I permit ‘‘rough-house’’? ! 

Do I instruct my pupils in polite- 

ness? 

19. Do I rule through force or kind- 
ness? 

20. Do I make allowance for different 
dispositions and trainings? 

21. Do 1 weaken my authority by hav- 
ing recourse too often to the principal? 

22. Do I insist upon habits of neatness 
in my room (scrap paper, for instance)? 


For the Classroom 


1. Have I an aim for each and every 
lesson? 

2. Do I know my pupils as I should? 

. Do | know my subject as I should? 

Do I teach, as far as possible, with- 

a a textbook? 

5. Do I keep an eye on the other pupils 
in the room? 

6. Do I note the physical attitude of 
the pupils? 

7. Do I keep my pupils busy? 

8. Do I plan my work in advance? 

9. Do I act as if everything will turn 





May Iyig 


out well, or do I discourage the pupils? 

10. Do I follow my program, or do [ 
run over periods? 

11. Do I give sufficient time to assign- 
ing and explaining the lesson for the 
next day? 

12. Do I have all papers dated? 

Do I insist that pupils know title 
and author of textbooks? 

14. Do I vary my methods, or have [ 
fallen into a dull routine? 

Do I make special effort to inter- 
est the slower children? 

16. Do I watch for physical defects, 
and emphasize the formation of personal 
hygienic habits? 

17. Do I teach the pupils how to study, 
and do I help them make up missed work” 

18. Do I have my pupils stand to re- 
cite? 

19. Do I tell my stories and recite my 
poems? 

20. Do I ask too many questions? 

21. Do I use the topical method? 


Questions for the Teacher to Ask Herself 


. Are my questions of sufficient scope’ 
. Can all pupils answer immediately? 
. Do my questions cause thinking? 

. Are they clearly understood? 

. Do they arouse interest? 

. Do the pupils ask questions? 

. Do my questions bring out the main 
facts of the lesson? 

8. Do I always remember to connect 
yesterday’s lesson with to-day’s by means 
of a short review? 

9. Do I have the pupils summarize 
the lesson at the end of the recitation? 

10. Do I use the blackboard enough? 

11. Do I train the pupils in making 
outlines? 

12. Do I watch over the English that 
the pupils use? 

13. Am I systematic in giving monthly 
tests? 

14. Do I give each pupil an opportunity 
to talk before the class, thus training 
him to speak without embarrassment? 


oF OD 


Aas 


Loyalty (reference, Bagley’s ‘‘Class- 
room Management’’) 

1. Do I‘‘pull’’ with or against my fel- 
low-teachers? 

2. DoItry to understand the directions 
of the principal and be loyal to his 
policy? 

3. If I am puzzled about any part of 
the school policy, do I ask the reason 
from the principal, or do I critcize him 
behind his back, even to the pupils? 

4. Do I instruct my pupils in the prin- 
ciple of loyalty (1) to the home? (2) to 
the school; (3) to the state; (4) to the 
nation? 

5. Do my pupils understand the true 
meaning of patriotism? 

6. Do I urge my pupils to be loyal to 
the cause of right, and to report the 
wrong doer when necessary instead of 
shielding ‘him? 

7. In language work am I careful to 
caution my pupils tactfully not to hurt 
the feelings of those in their homes who 
may not have had the same advantages 
as they? 

8. Do I urge the stronger to help the 
weaker children, the larger to help the 
smaller? 

9. To outsiders do I 
school and its policy? 

10. Can | get away from the idea that 
I am responsible omy for my own rvom 
and pupils, and be broad enough to work 
for the common good? 


Questions by Which Success May be 
Measured 
. What is my personality worth? 

. What do I study? 

. Do I attend available lectures? 

Do I read professional.magazines? 

. Do I attend summer school? 

. Have I worked out any teaching 
problems, or have I ‘‘let them slide?”’ 

7. Did I attend and take active part in 
the State teachers’ meeting? 

8. Do I plan my work before class; 
and if poorly informed on the subject, 
do I spend sufficient time in its study? 

9. Do I take an interest in my pupils’ 
problems, and try to help them in their 
efforts to remain in school? 

10. Do I co-operate with the school 
officials in school plans, exhibits, rallies? 

11. Do I take an active part in the 
welfare of the community at large? 

12. Do I read the newspaper and keep 
myself informed on topics of current in- 
terest, not only local but state, national, 
and international? 


‘run down’’ the 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 

teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
E-48 5-18 


CJhe MIRACLE of MILK 


Drinking Your Way To Health 


You know in a general way that milk is good for you, er 
if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is—ifé 
you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 
gt op drink it intelligently, you would 

























amazed. For anemia, indiges- 
tion, constipation, any difficulties of the 
stomach, liver, kidneys. heart or bladder, 
Bright’s disease, rheumatism and many 
other ills for — physicians have no 
‘\ reliable remedy. the right use of milk al- 
most invariably overcomes the trouble, For 
instance, feet and hands that are usual- 
ly cold and eae a peseene warm and 
2 life-like a few days af i i 
the famous physical culturist, in collaboration 
with Dr, Sanford Porter, - inl diet special- 
ist, rah tog n book ‘iceless value en- 
k Diet. iow Zo Use It.” 


You May owen It Free 
| = It will bea revelation to you. Send us athree 

months’ subscription tm PHYSICALCUL LTURE 
MAGAZINE at the regular price of 500 and we 
will mail book at once, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE should be part of your 
reading every month. Its inspirational articles 
on Health, Hygiene and Success-Bu 
be of great value to you in many ways. To more 
broadly circulate this unique we will 
send it to you for 3 months for 500 and include 
Mr. ———— @bove mentioned book free. 
Write TODAY. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING co. 
119 West 40th St., Dept.9A, New York City 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now 
stored in every ee cin caf. 
e hearing from 

Causes soc ae as “Catarrh Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken 
, Lhickened Drums, Roaring an 

. S.' Hissing unds, Perforated 
Wholly_or Partialty Des Destroyed 
7™® Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc 


Wilson ineaacteaae Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively Tplace what is lacking or 
pe gn inthenaturaleardrums, They are simple 
devic: the wearer easily fits into the ears 
waste wy are invisible. Soft, sate and comfortable. 


Write today sa our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
u full particular and testimonials. 


a WILSON CAR DRUM CO. frcrspare 
ted 
909 ee eee Ee eo Cer e KY. 

















Frserl Everyone Should 


\ Have These Books 





HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 
—talks with women about themselves. Things women 
should know before marriage; things mothers should tell 
their daughters; medical knowledge a wife should have. 


HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 
—talks with men about themselves; things a man should 
know before marriage; things fathers should tell their 

sons; medical knowledge a husband should have. Post- 
paid $1.10 each in plain wrapper. nd us your order 
today, also my ee win bg free —_ 








of ‘wonderful bargaips in 
magazines and your copy at once, f 
WELLER SERVICE, Dot A. BINGHAMTON, N.Y 








BE A TOP NOTCHER 


Get into the 100% Class. Be Prosperous, Powerful, 
Happy. Our system has shown thousands HOW. 
It can show YOU. No guess work. Proved. A 
true-to-life Personality Sketch and first lesson on 
Happier Living for 10 cents and birthdate. 


Thomson-Hey wood Co., Dept.800, Chronide Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


A wonderful little Book of money- 
FR Ee E making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 


WRITERS Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, bDept.27, Auburn, N.Y. 











Painting with Colored Crayons 
(Continued from page 19) 


Make another series of drawings simi- 
lar to the first one, and add a sky, as 
in Figure II, by painting over the tree 
as though it were not there. 

In Figure III there is the foreground 
as in Figure I, and, in addition, there is 
a middle distance with a tree in it. The 
middle distance is made lighter than the 
foreground, and the tree is smaller in 
size. Figure III has also a margin 
around the picture, but with the first les- 
sons the margin may be omitted, for the 
sake of greater freedom, First paint en- 
tirely with red, then entirely with green, 
blue, and, finally, violet. 

A sky may be added to Figures I11 
and IV, as we see it in Figure V. 

Figure IV is a foreground drawing sim- 
ilar to Figure I, but with the wizgwam 
in place of the tree. Paint it entirely 
with violet, then with green, brown, and, 
lastly, black. 


Franklin Knight Lane 


(Continued from page 37) 


gang out of power and sent its leader to 
jail. 

If at any time President Wilson has an 
idea that Mr. Lane is not quite busy 
enough he sends him to settle a railroad 
strike, or to make a speech at some im- 
portant gathering, for Mr. Lane has great 
gifts as a speaker. On one occasion, 
when he was speaking to the employees 
of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, D. C., on Flag Day, 1914, 
he put a little flag story into his address, 
which was quickly taken up and quoted 
all over the country. Those who know 
a gem of thought when they see it de- 
clared that this sketch was a master- 
piece and that every schoolboy and school- 
girl should memorize it. Here it is: 


MAKERS OF THE FLAG 


This morning, as [ passed into the 
Land Office, The Flag dropped me a most 
cordial salutation, and from its rippling 
folds I heard it say: ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr. Flag Maker.’’ 

**T beg your pardon, Old Glory,’’ I said, 
*faren’t you mistaken? I am not the 
President of the United States, nor a 
member of Congress, nor even a general 
in the army. I am only a Government 
clerk.’’ 

‘*T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,’’ 
replied the gay voice, ‘‘I know you well. 
You are the man who worked in the 
swelter of yesterday straightening out 
the tangle of that farmer’s homestead 
in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mis- 
take in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, 
or helped to clear that patent for the 
hopeful inventor in New York, or pushed 
the opening of that new ditch in Colo- 
rado, or made that mine in Illinois more 
safe, or brought relief to the old soldier 
in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one 
of these beneficent individuals you may 
happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. 
Flag Maker.’’ 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag 
stopped me with these words: 

**Yesterday the President spoke a 
word that made happier the future of 
ten million peons in Mexico; but that act 
looms no larger on the flag than the 
struggle which the boy in Georgia is 
making to win the Corn Club prize this 
summer. 

‘Yesterday the Congress spoke a word 
which will open the door of Alaska; but 
a mother in Michigan worked from sun- 
rise until far into the night, to give her 
boy an education. She, too, is making 
the flag. ' 

**Yesterday we made a new law to 
prevent financial panics, and yesterday, 
maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught 
his first letters to a boy who will one 
day write a song that will give cheer to 


the millions of our race. We are all 
making the flag.”’ 
**But,’’ I said impatiently, ‘‘these 


people were only working!’’ 
“a came a great shout from The 
ag: 





Teachers — You can get free of all 
cost a nice Souvenir for pocket or desk, 
something that can be used every day 
and will last a lifetime. ‘‘An offer that 
is Different’? on page 13 tells how. 
Read it! 
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HIGH GRADE STANDARDUNDERWOODS 


At Big Money Saving Prices- 


Factory Rebuilt aad 
GUARANTEED /or 
FIVE YEARS 


Factory Rebuilt 


In the Largest Institution 





Y standard Underwoods are 
factory reconstructed by type- 
writer experts to look, work and 
write like any new machine. Remem- 
ber you may prove this at my risk— 
you don’t have to buy a machine 


when you get it—try it—test itany 
you want—then when you are 


big price reductions. 
My 10 Days’ Free 
Trialand5-Year 


I own a big factory 


construct standard 


like new 
J service. 
relettered, new finish, new keys, 
y spacer, two-color ribbon attachments, new scale 
rollers, new parts, rebuilt perfectly new throughout. 
you get when you get one o 


tween my (Rebuilt) Underwood and a machine direct from the factory. 


U. S. Government purchased over 100,000 Standard Underwoods. 
are scarce, but you can buy my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods assuring the same 
high quality service. And my prices are low, very low. But actnow. Don’t say I 
can’t give you 100 per cent typewriter efficiency at a big reduction. Get the 
facts and prove it to yourself. Mail the coupon now. 


You May RENT or BUY On Easy Terms — Backed 
By 10 Days FREE Trial and a Five Year Guarantee 


I Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines ° eek 
or Rebuild Them At a Very Reasonable Cost 


I have told you I would rent or oft on ony terme or let you .° 
try my ty: ewriters for 10 Days Free. Now Iwill goastep ,° 
further. I'll LET YOU EARN REBUILT STANDA RD UN 
DERWOOD FREE—just ask about my agency plan. I rebuild. 
My business is a factory proposition. Nor am I scaling down 
a typewriter for low priced mail order selling. I am rebuild- 
ing regular standard Underwoods purchased from the 
Underwood Company. And I have been in business rebuilding @ ¢ 
typewriters for satisfied users in all t ~- of the country for © ,ay 

ok si or R, F. D. No. 


Send me at one 






years. Write a letter, mail a postal card or send the cou- 
pon for full information telling how you can save big money e 
by my plan—do so at once. > 


-E.W.S. Shipman, President : 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIVAM-Chicago,Ill. 
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hed Typewriters by the thousands. 
these typewriters and parts from the Un- 

derwood Company, and make them over just 
you can’t tell the difference in appearance or 


They are re-enameled, the frames restriped and 
new rubber feet, 


. State 


REMEMBER —I Back My Underwoods 
eS REM My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


ACTUALLY LOWER THAN 
MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


ACT QUICK 
BUY NOW 
















Ful y cotioGed, sbuy at my special 

low prices. years Ihave How J 
rebuilt and sold thousands 

of Underwoods atextra J CanGive 


















100 Per 


pana + ye Cent Type- 
iow. || writer Efficiency at a BIG 
!/ REDUCTION IN PRICE 


where the 


most expert workmen,operating 
' the most modern machinery, re- 
Underwood 


I buy 


back 
fronts, new 
That’s what 


my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods. 
Why shouldn’t it be like new? Every wearing part, every service point 


is new, even the frame is refinished and relettered until you simply cannot tell the difference be- 
It looks as good, writes 


as good, and is as good. I guarantee to refund your money or offer one on 10 Days Free Trial. 


Decide Now To Save Money 
Mail Coupon For the Full Facts—Do So TODAY 


Every day you delay you are passing your big opportunity to save typewriter money. 
The result is that Underwoods 


The 






You May 
APPLTING 
TOR 
PURCHASE PREE 


Day McNTs 


.* ons 10DAYS FREE TRIAL 
E, W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres, 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 

o® AS” 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago 


e your Low Price 


“2 Offer, rentaland agency plan No. $7, 





Write The Words For A Song es 


ance. nit poems on triotiam, love or any subjec 
Chester Music Co., 918 8. Michigan Ave., Bloom 309, Chicago, m. 


and short stories 








Experience unnecessary; details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo, 








T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold havey| 
little effect upon you. Be free frem nagging ailments! Weigh what 

you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be happy! Mnjoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. (As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
rt of body | “oor Complexion Jizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of serve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders rritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Jonstipation Lame Back 








Qur Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 
wait—you may forget it. I-will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 
Susanna Cocroift, Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, LIL 





Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work. Sheisa nationally yeoegn ized 


authority on conditioning women as our training campa have condilior 
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POPULAR AND INEXPENSIVE 


SONG BOOKS 


For Schools, Choral Clubs, Etc. 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 


Price 7 Cents Per Copy 
Postpaid 


84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier, 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 

ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 





WRSTRUCIOR LITERATURE SERILS NO 240 
——_ me 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 








PBBLISHLD BY 
F. A. Owen PubEshing Conenen 
Dansville,N. Y. 











Size of book 6%4x8%4 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Good Night, Ladies Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Hail, Columbia Old Black Joe 
Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, ¢ ‘hristian Soldiers 
Holy, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 
Home, Sweet Home Robin Adair 
Hop, Ilop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
How Can | Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 
In the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
If You Havea Pleasant Thought Soldier’s Farewell; The 
I Think, When I Kead Song of a Thousand Years 
Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night 
Jingle, Bells Star Spangled Banner, The 
Juanita Sweet aud Low 
Just Before the Battle, Mother lhere’s Music in the Air 
Kathleen Mavourneen Those Evening Bells 
Kind Words Can Never Die To and Fro 
Last Rose of Summer, The Tothe Friends We Love 
Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘tramp! Tramp! 
Lilly Dale Twinkle Little Star 
Long, Loug Ago Uncle Ned 
pat Vacant Chair, The 
Tavink aca ees Song Watch on the Rhine 

ving Kindness We're All Noddin’ 
Marseillaise Hymn ie A Noddin 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night 
Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You Till We Meet My Maryland Their Flocks 

Again My Old Kentuck Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle 

A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 

cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 


price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes allof the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following: 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace,The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You andl Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 

PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or — $10. 00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, ‘The 
Biue-Fyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Dearest Spot, The 
Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 
Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


y Home 























Patriotic Songs A colioation of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and "ole 


The contents comprise 36 titles among whic h are “America,” 

“Mg arching Through Georgia,”’ “Dixie Land,”’ ““Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” ““The Star Spangled Banner,”’ “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!’ “Van. 
kee Doodle,”’ Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 


48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 

Ha Da S By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
ppy y Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pagesinall. Every song has 

been tried ge found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 

of the book, ‘If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 

Get Home: My Ola Cottage Home: My Mountain Home,” ete, It pleases wherever used, haped 

notes, Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


’ Ht Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 
Steele S$ Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said: The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man: Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


(2 IMPORTANT -—Please do not send checks for ts less than $5.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


songs 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,”’ 
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Franklin Knight Lane 


(Continued from page 65) 


‘““The work that we do is the making 
of the flag. 

**l am not the flag; not at all. 
but its shadow. 

‘I am whatever you make me, nothing 
more. 

‘“‘I_ am your belief in yourself, your 
dream of what a People may become. 

‘**I live a changing life, a life of moods 
and passions, of heartbreaks and tired 
muscles. 

‘*Sometimes I am strong with pride, 
when men do an honest work, fitting the 
rails together truly. 

**Sometimes I droop, for then purpose 
has gone from me, and cynically I play 
the coward. 

‘*Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full 
of that ego that blasts judgment. 

**But always, I am all that you hope to 
be, and have the courage to try for. 

‘“‘I am song and fear, struggle and 
panic, and ennobling hope. 

‘*I am the day’s work of the weakest 
man, and the largest dream of the most 
daring. 

‘‘I am the Constitution and the courts, 
statutes and the statute makers, soldier 
and dreadnaught, drayman and street 
sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. 

‘‘T am the battle of yesterday, and the 
mistake of to-morrow. 

**T am the mystery of the men who do 
without knowing why. 

‘*T am the clutch of an idea, and the 
reasoned purpose of resolution. 

‘*T am no more than what you believe 
me to be and I am all that you believe I 
can be. 

‘“*T am what you make me, nothing 
more. 

‘Il swing before your eyes as a bright 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the 
pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this nation. My stars and 
my stripes are your dream and your la- 
bors. ‘They are bright with cheer, bril- 
liant with courage, firm with faith, be- 
cause you have made them so out of your 
hearts. For you are the makers of the 
flag, and it is well that you glory in the 
making. ”’ 


Spend A Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


Iam 


And Go Back To Your Schoolroom Next 
Fall With A Wonderful Store of 
New Knowledge And Experiences 
—And A Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a’ more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and 
more appreciative of the limited opportunity of the 
average child and his desire for knowledge. 


Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have ‘enjoyed it 
and found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you're between the ages of 23 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel ex- 
tensively, and have some normal school or college 
training combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. 
It’s so different from 'school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation, 


Fifty-two teachers were selected from four 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Four of the fifty-two earned 
over $1000.00 each during the vacation period—and 
the rest averaged a few cents more than $27.00 per 
week. Twelve of the fifty-two were selected for 
permanent positions last fall, and twenty-one have 
made arrangements to continue their work again 
this summer. 


Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in hard 
work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us, 

Tell about your education, about your teach- 
ing experience. Give your age and any other 
information that will help make your application 
stand out from the mass, ; 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from 
their school location to the field of work and pay 
all railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 


We will pay a salary while they are getting 


started and give each of them an opportunity to | 


earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and ending 
work, 

Address: Dept. . “‘e J. GILLFILLAN, Garland 
Building, Chicago, I Adv. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter, 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Please tell: 1. What is the correct peeneiaticn 
““Roosevelt,’’ and give the authority. hat is 
the National hymn, and how is pe “now clas- 
sified? 8. What is the correct pronunciation of 
“Ypres ?’’—Eugene, Oregon. 

1. Correct pronunciation of Roosevelt 
is ‘‘ro-ze-velt,’’ in Century Dictionary; 
“‘ro-ze-velt,’’ almost ‘‘roz-velt,’’ Inter- 
national Dictionary, latest edition; first 
syllable accented and ‘‘o’’ long in each 
ease. Other authority for the same is 
the local pronunciation of the name in 
New York City, the early home of the 
Roosevelt family. 2. Our National an- 
them is the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
‘*America’’ is classified among ‘‘ Patri- 
otic Songs”’ or ‘‘ National Patriotic Airs.”’ 
3. Ypres is pronounced ‘‘e-pr,’’ with 
‘‘y’’ like long ‘‘e,’’ accent on first syl- 
lable, and last two letters not sounded. 


1. Give most important rules for use of shall and 
will in dependent clauses introduced by when, where, 
till, until, though, who, which, and also in resultand 
purpose clauses, 2. Express futurity and volition 
with “you” and “I;” “he” and “‘I.’”’ 8, Please rec- 
ommend some , work that contains an exhaustive 
treatment of “shall’’ and * ‘will.’ 4. Distinguish 
between the use of *‘ ‘shall’ | in “T will bring you a 
man who shall pay the debt ;”’ “I will bring you the 
man who shall pay the andes Subscriber, 

1-8. The Elementary English Gram- 
mar, by George P. Krapp (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y.), gives more ‘‘exhaus- 
tive treatment’’ to this subject than usu- 
al in textbooks, especially pages 124 to 
129, inclusive. Krapp’s rules for use of 
these words will probably cover the cases 
mentioned in question 1. 2. ‘*You will 
go, he will go, and I shall go’’—futurity. 
**You shall do it and he shall do it, but I 
will not do it’’—volition, or determina- 
tion. 4. The distinction is not in the use 
of ‘‘shall,’’ which means the same in 
both sentences. Itlies between the two 
articles, ‘‘a man’’ being an indefinite 
person, ‘‘the man’’ some special or def- 
inite individual. ‘‘Shall’’ in third person 
‘*expresses threat, command, resolution, 
or promise,’’ or, as it does here, determi- 
nation with promise. 

1. What were the total expenditures of the war 
foreach country involved? 2. What country had 
the largest casualty list, and how much was it? 
What were the reasons for McAdoo’s resigning his 
position as Secretary of the Treasury? 4, What po- 
sition is Charles Evans Hughes, candidate for the 


presidency in 1916, holding at the present time? 5. 
Is England justified in demanding pay of the United 
States for the use of her ships to carry our troops? 
A Subscriber, Minn. 

1. Total expenditures of United States, 
up to Dec. 31, 1918, approximated $24,- 
500,000,000; statistics of other countries 
not yet available. 2. By estimate pub- 
lished Dec. 9, 1918, Germany had the 
largest; 6,960,000 on the list; Russia 
next 5,000,000. 3. Inadequate salary, 
and desire to resume his private busi- 
ness. 4. He holds no office. After the 
campaign he returned to his profession 
of the law, and since January 1, 1917, 
has been a member of a law firm in New 
York City, headed by his name. Hewas 
employed by the U. S. Government to 
investigate the frauds in airplane man- 
ufacture, in 1918. 5. Fully justified, as 
is the United States in expecting inter- 
est for the sums of money loaned to 
Great Britain to carry out her war meas-’ 
ures. Each nation paid its own war ex 
penses. The United States built its own 
railroads in France and had its own roll- 


| ing stock for transportation purposes. 


1. Why is the word “oats’’ always used in the 
plural form, while the words wheat, barley, rye 
and corn are generally used in the singular form? 
2. Why are the soldier boys so often referred to as 
“doughboys?”’ 3. What day has been set aside as 
Peace Day, and on what day did the fighting stop ? 
—Yuba, Wisconsin, 

1. Through custom, rather than for any 
reason, ‘‘oats’’ is used collectively in the 
plural form. ‘This is the case with many 
other nouns, though, as it happens, not 
with names of other grains. Lists of 
such nouns are given in most grammars; 
as, alms, ashes, bitters, riches, clothes, 
eaves, tidings, ete. 2. The term ‘‘dough’’ 
in the sense of ‘‘not brought to perfec- 
tion; unfinished’’ has been applied to the 
unpractised or inexperienced soldiers, 
just as ‘‘raw’’ has been in the past. 
**Doughboys”’ is a similar term to ‘‘raw 
soldiers’’ ‘‘araw recruit,’’ etc., although 
more of a slang phrase, and more hu- 
morously applied than the others. 3. In 
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AD YGOUW | 
There’s a woman in your town trained 


to help you determine which your skin 
is, and the correct care to give it. 


Your skin should be soft and velvety 
and it can be made so. 


If it is oily, special Franco-American 
soap, creams and powder are needed to 
dissipate the oil and correct its condition. 


If it is dry, special cleansers, powder and 
creams will nourish it 
and correctits condition. 


If it is normal, special 
Franco-American treat- 
ment will prevent itfrom 
becoming, oily or dry. 
Let us send our book ‘How 
to Look Your Best,” and the 
name of our retailer who can 
call at your convenience. 
Write today. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN 
HYGIENIC CO, 
105, Franco-American Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





The Franco-American Hygienic Co. seeks capable 
intelligent, energetic women to retail its prepara- 


tions. Special training given. It is pleasant, 
profitable work and offers opportunity for advance- 
\, trent and a permanent business connection 
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4 Moore Dush-Pins 





Glass Heads, Steel Points, 
Use them in every class-room and dormi- 
tory for hanging Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Pennants, Notices, Calendars and all decorations. 
Will not disfigure woodwork or plaster. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” f i HE 


For heavy Pictures, Maps, Clocks, 
Mirrors, Hall Racks, Clothing, etce., 
vpn up to 100 pounds. Easy to use. 
Will not rust. Better and safer than nails 
or screws, and won't mar walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, 10c 









Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 
4] Send 10¢ for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 


‘‘Buttons Bit’’ 
A DOG STORY 


for School Children and 
Grown-Ups. A touching tale 
of how a real live, curly haired 
DOGGIE did HIS BIT by sac- 
rificing his beautiful white coat 
to MAKE A PAIR OF WARM 
SOCKS for a SOLDIER BOY. 
Teachers are reading this 
pretty story to their pupils. 
It Y i 














and stimulates in- 
terest in dumb animals. Two editions, a folded card with 
his picture, 10 cents. A Booklet with ten illustrations 
25 cents, postpaid. Editions limited, order 

Send for our Free Music Catalog. 
C. W. Thompson & Co., 28 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the rea] luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin, Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Address 
ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


NoCorrespondence Course 
Deca Pea ror 334 Bt, Louis, Mo,’ 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








accordance with a resolution passed by 
Congress in April of last year, and with 
the President’s proclamation which fol- 
lowed it, May 30, 1918, was appointed as 
a day of public humiliation and prayer 
for the ‘‘speedy restoration of an honor- 
able and lasting peace;’’ but it was not 
set aside for a Peace Day. The fighting 
was officially stopped on November 11, 
1918, by the signing of the armistice. 
The war is not yet technically over, and 
will not be until adoption of the Peace 
Treaty, and official proclamation. 


In the question department of the Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans please give a list of the officers of 
the U. S. Army according to rank.—A Nebraska 
Subscriber. 

The commissioned officers in order of 
rank, beginning with the highest, are: 
General; Lieutenant General ; Major Gen- 
eral; Briagdier General; Colonel; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel; Major; Captain; First 
Lieutenant; Second Lieutenant; First 
Sergeant ; Sergeant; Corporal. 


1. What is meant by Civil Service? 2. Whois the 
author for the Eighth Grade? Who were: 3. John 
M. Thayer? 4, And J. Sterling Morton? 5. Who 
represent Nebraska in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives? 6. Who are the Senators from Ne- 
braska, and how long will they serve ?—Nebraska 
Subscriber. 


1. It is that branch of the public ser- 


| vice which includes all executive offices 
| not counted with the army ornavy. The 


term is not applied to direct representa- 
tives of the people, as the president of 
the United States, the governor of a 
State, or members of Congress. 2. If 
you refer to the ‘‘ Eighth Grade Question 
Book,’’ inquire of the advertiser of that 
book, Oscar Warp, Minden, Nebraska. 
8. John Milton Thayer (1820-1906), sol- 
dier and politician; was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, settled at Omaha, Nebraska; 
in 1855, elected major-general of Terri- 
torial forces in Indian campaign; Brig. 
General in the Civil War; U. S. Senator 
from Nebraska (1867-71), Governor of 
Wyoming (1875-79), and Governor of 
Nebraska (1887-1898). 4. Julius Sterling 
Morton (18382-1902), journalist and politi- 
cian; born in Jefferson Co., N. Y.; ed- 
itor of first newspaper in Nebraska, ‘‘ Ne- 
braska City News,’’ 1855; active in Ter- 
ritorial Legislature; Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Cleveland (second term) ; 
student of Forestry and originator of 
Arbor Day. 5. Charles F. Reavis, Falls 
City; Albert W. Jefferies, Omaha; Rob- 
ert E. Evans, Dakota City; M. O. Me- 
Laughlin, York; Wm. E. Andrews, Hast- 
ings; Moses P. Kinkaid, O’Neill. 6. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Omaha, till 1923; 
George W. Norris, McCook, 1925. 





Long's Pi 255 Feet High 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS SUPERINTENDENTS 


Vacation in Colorado Sceneryland. Combine rest and recreation. 
Get new life and vitality, for your;next,year’s school work. See 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 
MESA. VERDE and DENVER’S MOUNTAIN PARKS 


the most beautiful mountain scenery, auto and ‘rail trips in the world. Mountain 
hiking, camping, motoring, golfing, bathing, tennis, horseback riding. Low railroad 
rates to._Denver, the Gateway to 12 National_Parks and 32 National Monuments. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy a vacation in Colorado 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 606 17th St.,; Denver, Colorado 














1. What is meant by the recall of public officers? | 
2. Who is the authorof “Captain, My Captain?’ | 


2 


Who is referred to as the Captain and why? 3. 
What isa primitive word? a derivative word? 4, 
How may a bill become a law in the State Legisla 
ture?—Subscriber, Nebraska. 

1. In some of the western states, a 
method of ‘‘recall’’ is used as means of 


removal from office, before expiration of | 


the. term, of an official who is unsatis- 
factory to his constituents. Different 
means are employed, as by the circula- 
tion of a petition, special election, etc., 
and the method differs in the different 
states or cities that have adopted the 
plan. It is sometimes incorporated in a 
city charter, as in Los Angeles, 1908, or 





Seattle, 1906. 2. Walt Whitman; correct | 


title, ‘‘O Captain! My Captain!’’ ‘Phe | 


one referred to is President Lincoln, cap- 
tain of the Ship of State, struck down at 
the helm, as in the poem, just as 

5 . . the victor ship comes in with object won."’ 


3. A primitive word is one in its original 
simple form; as, man, horse, black. 
derivative word is one formed from an- 
other by adding a prefix or suffix or both; 
as, unhorse, manly, unfaithful. 4. Bills 
passed by both houses are sent to the 
governor of the state for his approval. 
In nearly all the states, the governor has 
the veto power similar to that of the 
president. A bill may become a law 
without the governor’s signature when 
passed by two-thirds majority of both 
houses. This is ‘‘passing over the gover- 
nor’s veto.’’ 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete chang- 
ing of many government departments. Some will spread 
out in a manner never before attempted. Teachers are 
specially fitted notonly to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment, Those interested can get a free list of positions 
obtainable and free comple questions by dropping a 

tal at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. E243. 
hester, N. Y. Immediate action is necessary as the 
examinations are likely to be announced any day now. 




















Physics Laboratory Table 


One of a large line of Laboratory Equipment for teaching 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Domestic Science, etc. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the most scientifically 
planned and thoroughly constructed that has yet been pro- 
duced. It costs a little more than cheap equipment, but it 
is worth more. 


If interested in new equipment, ask for the Kewaunee Book. 


RE YG. Ce 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2 W. ‘FICE: MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORS pias Seber F KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; Tift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up ns or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 542 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 






















Vacation in the Pine 


Scented Lakelands 


of Canada 


In the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt — 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, and 
hay fever is unknown. 


Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Menand Women 


“Algonquin Park” — “30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay” — 
“Kawartha Lakes”—“Muskoka 
Lakes” —“Timagami’”’ and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or “rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk 
Agent will gladly plan your 
trip for you. Write any of 
the following for descriptive 
literature: 
Cc.  Ortrenbereer, 207 Merchants Loan & Trust 
W. e setae iter 510, 294 Washington Sts, 
H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


J.H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A.B.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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being situated near Porto Rico. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Will you please tell me the six cities in the world 
having the largest population, and name them in 
order?—H., A.S., IL 

From statistics published in 1919: New 
York, 5,737,492 inhabitants (1917); Lon- 
don, 4,522,964; Paris, 2,888,000 (1911); 
Tokio, Japan, 2,186,000 (1908); Chicago, 
2,185,000 (1910) ; Berlin, 2,071,000 (1910). 

1, Where are the Virgin Islands? How and why 
did the U.S. buy them? 2. Whois the author of: 
(a) Barbara Frietchie? (b) The First Thanksgiv- 
ing? (c) The Blue and the Gray? 3. Whois the 
“Old Man Eloquent?’ 4, Give a brief sketch of 
Andrew S. Draper.—A New York Subscriber. 

1. The Virgin Islands belong to the 
Leeward group in the West Indies, east 
of Porto Rico. The United States bought 
these islands through negotiations with 
Denmark and payment of $25,000,000, 
chiefly for their value in productions— 
sugar, cabinet woods, etc.,—and their 
importance as a coaling station, and as 
2. (a) 
John G. Whittier. (b) Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, who also wrote ‘‘ The Thanksgiv- 
ing in Boston Harbor’’ (of July, 1630). 
(c) F. M. Finch was author of ‘‘The 
Blue and the Gray.’’ 3. This name has 
been given to President John Quincy 
Adams, but Isocrates, the Athenian or- 
ator, is also meant by this term. Milton’s 
lines refer to him: 


oa that dishonest victory 


At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent.” 
As history states it, Isocrates was so af- 
fected when he heard of the defeat of 
the Athenians, that he ‘‘drooped and 
died within four days.’’ He was nearly 
ninety yearsold. 4. Andrew Sloan Dra- 
per (1848-1913), American educator, also 
lawyer, practising in Albany till 1885; 
from 1886 to 1892, N. Y. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction; 1892-94, in charge of 
public schools, Cleveland, Ohio; then for 
ten years president of University of IIli- 
nois; in 1904, appointed first Commis- 
sioner of Education for State of New 
York, holding this position until his 
death; also author, chiefly of works on 
schools and education. (Note: Remain- 
ing questions will be answered later.) 





1. Please tell the proper spacing for all the small 
letters. 2. 1 would like to know how Nebraska 
ranks as a wheat, corn, and oats state.—Diller, Neb. 

1. The height of the small 7, commonly 
called a ‘‘space,’’ is the unit in height. 
The letters r and s are one and one- 
fourth spaces in height; t, d, and p, two 
spaces; pandgq, one and one-half spaces 
below the line; 7, g, f, y, 2, extend two 
spaces below; b,j, h, k, l, three spaces 
above. All other small letters measure 
one space only. 2. In wheat, Nebraska 
ranks fifth among the states (1918), 
Kansas first; in 1916, Nebraska was sec- 
ond, next to Kansas. In corn, 1918, Illi- 
nois stands first, Nebraska fourth; in 
oats, 1918, lowa first, Nebraska, tenth. 


1. How many dollars did it take to build the Pan- 
ama Canal? 2. Of what use is algebra to an Eighth 
Grader? 3. What is the population of the United 
States? 4. Give me the comparison of ‘‘square,”’-— 
Revere, Mo, 

1. Total cost of construction, approxi- 
mately, $375,000,000. 2. It helps to train 
the reasoning powers, which makes it an 
important study at this period; and it 
offers short and simple methods of reach- 
ing conclusions, which aid the student in 
his work in arithmetic. A pupil in this 
grade needs to get acquainted with al- 
gebraic symbols and methods, as a prep- 
aration for the future study of algebra. 
For the majority of pupils who leave 
school at the close of the eighth grade, 
some arithmetics introduce what is some- 
times called Vocational Algebra. They 
teach the uses of unknown and negative 
quantities and equations, and thus give 
that part of algebra that the artisan 
needs in using the formulas of his trade, 
and that the farmer or business man 
may demand in his business. 3. The 
population is now about 105,253,300. 4. 
It has no comparison. A thing may be 
nearly square, more or less nearly square, 
or the most nearly square of all. But 
the square is an exact measure, and ad- 
mits of no greater or less degree of 
squareness; hence the adjective ‘‘square”’ 
is one that cannot be compared. 





Very often the right thing to be said 
at-the right time is nothing. 





*‘Something for Nothing’’—has a 
strange sound in these days of high 
prices! There are no strings attached 
to the BIG FREE OFFER on page 13. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 


—— Seeley’s Question Book teeches. by DE Levi 


Teachers, by DR. LEV 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,’’ ‘Foundations of Education,”’ ete., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of *‘Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 
The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 








other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 





class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc, 





cloth. PRICE $1.25. 
- For Teachers of All Grades. By 
ve Da P ans Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material. es De. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- : 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25. 


9 S Compiled and ar- 
The Year’s Entertainments nce", "int 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs,: Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools, The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. . 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 
ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5'4 x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 
































Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams ............................06 $2.25 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with *¢3ns,Enter-, 2.00 
All Three of the above books........ Pr Ry TEE TC OTE PT LELY. 3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °**e,S¢qiey’s Question BOOK eee 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 


Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher, Itis invaluable for 


456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 





res” When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
Office Money Order. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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' Book of Poster Patterns | 


Delightful Seat Werk That May Be Used in Schoolroem Decoration 


» Posters are one of the fads of the 
day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depict- 
ing characters known to every 
—— child. They are as follows: 
The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, y i is Pi , i 

Polly and the Panel xv The f tonnes The eit wag Fay fag Fee Beg 

mn ary, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 

, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks, 


There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The con- 
bee —_ include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 

With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 
2" Please remit by Post Office Money Order. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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May 1919 


The Mouth Hygiene Movement 
and the Schools 


(Continued from page 46) 


This work need not be limited to large 
cities; even small towns and villages may 
observe the occasion in various ways. 
Sedalia, Mo., observed its first Mouth 
Hygiene Week in April, 1918. At the 
close of the dental examination of the 
school children, a dental hygienist was 
employed by the Board of Education to 
lecture to the pupils of the public schools 
and to the parents of each ward on the 
care of the mouth and teeth. Posters 
appropriate to the occasion were made 
by grade pupils and displayed in store 
windows. 

Articles on the subject were published 
in the daily papers, and the stores dis- 
played mouth hygiene equipment. 

Another method of calling attention to 
mouth hygiene is for the teacher to use 
recitations and compositions on the sub- 
ject in programs that are presented on 
the special schvolroom holidays, and to 
use mouth hygiene literature as supple- 
mentary reading. 

She also may secure tracts on the sub- 
ject and send to the homes, and plan a 
place on a parent-teachers’ program for 














Forsyth Dental Infirmary 


lectures on ‘‘The Teeth and Mouth’’ by 
dentists, and on ‘‘Septic Mouths—the 
Cause of Disease,’’ by physicians. 

She may require compositions and 
papers in English lessons. 

She may give credits on the blackboard 
or on report cards for cleaning the teeth. 
This plan has been used with remarkable 
success by many teachers. After the 
pupils have received the proper instruc- 
tion, prepare a place on the blackboard 
or on a large piece of cardboard hung on 
the wall, and on this place the name of 
each pupil with a blank space after it for 
the pupil’s record. Let each child mark 
his own record as to how many times he 
has cleaned his teeth every day. If con- 
ducted in the proper manner, this method 
should bring most’ excellent results; 
sometimes not more than two or three 
months’ effort will form the ‘‘clean 
mouth habit’’ with a roomful of pupils. 

She may organize ‘‘ Hygiene Clubs.’’ 
‘These may be especially helpful in the 
tenement districts or among a foreign 
population. 

If a child has an ill-shaped mouth, has 
crooked teeth, or is a mouth-breather, 
the teacher should urge parents to have 
the defect remedied while the child is 
young. 

Toothbrush drills may be conducted 
when there is not a dental hygienist or a 
nurse employed at the school. 

Improve every opportunity to influence 
parents to have their child’s dental 
needs attended to. Itis just as necessary 








Dental Dispensary, Rochester, N. Y. 


that a child’s first teeth should be filled 
and kept in a healthful and useful con- 
dition, as it is with the permanent teeth. 
Stimulate interest by placing the fol- 
lowing sentences on the board, or, better 
still, have the pupils make posters using 
these or similar sentences. These sen- 
tences should be displayed one at a time: 
A clean, healthy mouth means good 
health. 
Did you clean your teeth to-day ? 
Clean your teeth and keep pain away. 
Most disease enters the body through 
the mouth. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Prevention is better than cure. 

Your teeth should be as clean as the 
dishes from which you eat. 

The mouth is an incubator of disease 
~~ unless kept scrupulously clean. 

A brush in time saved mine.’’ 

Put nothing into your mouth but food, 

drink, and your own toothbrush. 


The following outline is for the teach- 
er’s guidance in teaching mouth hygiene. 
Equipment 

he brush: Your own; a small one; 
keep it clean by sterilizing it by putting 
in the bright sunlight often, and by pour- 
ing boiling water over it; besure to get 
a new one occasionally. 

Tooth paste (there are many good 
kinds). 

Tooth powder. 

Salt water is good (never use salt; it 
is too harsh). 

Common baking soda (excellent to use 
part of the time). 

(Advisable to use each of these, turn 
about, or according to the direction of a 
dentist. ) 

Dental floss (to remove food from be- 
tween the teeth; a most excellent pre- 
ventive for decay). 

Quill toothpick (never a wooden or 
metal one as it often causes gum dis- 
ease). 

Not so much what you use as how you 
use it, and how often. 

Method 

Object: to brush every surface of every 
tooth and every part of the mouth pos- 
sible. 

The Teeth 

Brush chewing surfaces vigorously. 

Brush upper teeth down (not cross- 
wise). 

Brush lower teeth up. 

Brush both outer and inner surfaces of 
the teeth. 

The Gums 

Brush upper gums down. 

Brush lower gums up. 

The Mouth 

Brush roof of mouth. 

Brush tongue. 

Brush inner surface of cheeks. 

Finish by rinsing mouth with clear 
water. 











Dispensary at Los Angeles 


Practice 

The best way—five times a.day: first 
thing on rising in the morning; after 
each meal; last thing before retiring at 
night. 

The second best way—after each meal. 

The third best way—morning and night. 

Let all this be done with the thought 
that your health depends upon it. 

Go to your dentist for examination, 


consultation, cleaning of the teeth, and | 
all necessary dental work at least twice | 


a year. 

Have all cavities filled as soon as they 
appear, even in the first teeth. It will 
save pain, tooth structure, health, and 
money. 

DENTAL CLINICS 

The third and last object to be accom- 
plished for mouth hygiene is the estab- 
lishment of free dental clinics for the 
benefit of those who are unable to meet 
the expense of dental treatment. 


Dental clinics have been found to be | 


the most economical means of saving the 
school funds as well as the health of the 
pupils, by means of reducing the cost of 
re-teaching the ‘‘repeaters.’’ 
iness men recognize this fact, and some 
boards of education furnish the means 
to supply, equip, and conduct a dental 
clinic in their schools. 


Various methods have been used to | 


raise money among them for the estab- 
lishment of a free dental clinic; among 
them some of the following may be 
mentioned: 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Special Offer 


This is such a fine opportunity that 
you are really losing extra money by 
delay. You can safely order now and 


Start at Once 


uarantee satisfac- 
e our pees right 
verything 


Avoid waiting, os we 
tion and agree to tal 
back and return your money i 
is not exactly as we say. 

business man can look i 
street’s and te!) you ont high standing. 
Let us send $8 worth *22 MINTS.’’ De- 

livery prepaid. See 5 Sat at right below. 


Direct-to-You 
From This Ad 


Save time. Get sour f first big box at once. 
Pelivery prepai it. You cannot lose. 
Every box sold makes 100 per cent—every 
eS invested makes $8 more. Others make 
. Why not YOU? 


















=for Teachers and Students 
=Qver and Over Again 


—Do as hundreds of teachers,church 
workers and Boy Scouts are doing. 


Pee ap ma to beautify schools, 


EASY eet 


for buying Liberty ) school room pictures, etc. 
—The Teacher directs, but the children love to do this 
easy, pleasant work. 





HIS great money-making idea really 
originated among our Cleveland school and 
church teachers. They asked us to do this and were so 
successful that you ought to know about it. Boy Scouts took it up, 
too, We, as - largest makers of delicious MINT candies in Amer- 
ica, were glad to do our share by sending teache rs_ our special 
“22 MINTS” ny big bulk packages, and individual ‘‘Se boxes’’ in 
which the school children pack the mints—and then sell them at 
6 cents each to relatives, neighbors and friends, me aking 100 per 
cent clear profit. Try ‘this in your school and see how easy, 
pleasant and profitable it is. 


For School and Church Needs 
This Means Lots of Extra Money 


Children gladly remain at school to pack “22 MINTS” 
— it’s like a jolly game— then take 6 or 10 packages each and as 
MINTS are so popular and cost only 6 cents, everybody gladly 
makes sales easy. One teacher and students made $260 clear and 
bought $250 in 4th Liberty Bonds. Here’s a small illustration of the 
6 cent “22 MINT” package. 








Costs Only 214¢- “Sells for 5c 
Everybody knows and wants delicious, pure sugar MINTS. 


Mines enjoy them daily ortunes are spent adve rtising them. This makes 
quick and easy to sell them, po mé atter where you liv 


Read What Teachers Say 


“*22 MINTS” 










Miss Florence Conley, Westwood Ave., Cleveland, says, 





made more pooner for her classes and school than anything the can do—and 

easiest, send a box of 20% pounds to the teacher, with 820 box wrap P ers 

free. 22 Mi ate a go in each 6 cent pac kage. a very generous quantity. Tt ia costs 
a 


ell 520. p 


only $8 to buy at wholesale from us. 





your ord $16. et profit incash to you ‘$3. Nothing. easier or better 
your order today with spegk or money order for $8 8 and, et art atonce. Delivery 
anywhere in Or investigate further by writing for personal 


Been, reply, with ful! canes FREE. 

STRONG-COBB & CO., Dept. B, Cleveland,O. 

Established 83 Years Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Everything Exactly As We Tell You or Money returned 





over again on 





OND cacnatians 


Or SEND | 


Postal or Letter | 
Address. 


22 MINTS”’ 


eee one eet nomen eee 
| Strong-Cobb & Co. FREE 
Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
‘ Please send me fon information on how I can make $8 over and Complete detate and 


with your special helps. cess sent youat once 








Today Sure: | 
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Inventions Commercialized ae*heiiiie'i. | Sor.tert 


superfluous hair 


ause and cure of 
3 stamps for 


and facial di surements 
Non-technical. Senc r. 


descriptive mat 





Our CHEMICAL MIXTURE makes sixteen : ba 
two ounce bottles of the fine of writing INK, 
Excene nm t for Fountain Pen Sent on 
BB cents by mae Poliak Co., 
ept. 7, 231 East 80th Street, New York. | New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of | Woman's 
| Medica Jollee, Chicago College of "Pharmacy, ¢ Tells 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING ©0., Riverside, kK. I. 








Son CLEAR AS A OT; 


A—New ordinary steel 


needle. 


B—Ordinary steel needle 
after playing one rec- 


Semi- 
Permanent 
Silvered 


Needles 


replace steel needles and 
preserve phonograph records! 


HESE remarkable new phonograph needles 
are used on ALL makes of steel needle rec- 


ord. Note worn point. 4 
Sonor: 


C-—- New Sonora Semi-Per- 


a more econ 
manentSilveredNeedle co 


D-—Sonora Needle after 
playing one record. 
Practically no wear. : 
Sonura 
G 

279 


E~—Sonora Needle after 
playing over50 records. 
Needle is worn down 
but is still in perfect 


playing condition. 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed needles 


ords and play 50 to 100 times. 

more convenient, 

valuable in preserving your records. 
Three Degrees 

30c per card of 5 

Ask your dealer 


Sample needle FREE. 


a needles give a mellower tone, are 
save needle changing, are 
omical than steel needles, and are in- 


Loud, Medium, Soft 

(35c in Canada) 
or write us direct 
Phonograph Sales Cv., Ine. 
eorge E. Brightson, President 
Broadway, Dept. K, New Yor! 

Toronto: Ryrie Building 

Write for it. 


of ir.ferior quality. 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

*27 Eleven Fables from A{sop 

*28 More Fables from Ajsop 

*29 Indian Myths—Sush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 

*; Little Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 

*30 Story of a Sunbean—A/i/ler 

*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 

*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Terin Primer—Alaguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 

Beginners 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

*34 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 

*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezte» 

*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rezter 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 

Nature and Industry 

» *3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

*39 Little Wood Friends—Aayne 

*40 Wings and Stings—Hali/ax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 

History and Biography 

#43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCale 

*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aeiles 


*204 Boyhood of Lincolun—Aertes 
Literature 
"72 Bow-Wow aud Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses-— 
Stevenson 


*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cianston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton ails—Swi/h 

#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 


*270 Four J,ittle Cottou-Tails in 
Vacation— Smith 

4290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—AMag nis¢ 

*200 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 


*308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Afeical/ 
*so Reynard the Fox—Aest 
%i0o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
“146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aezler 
175 Norse Legends, I—Retter 
176 Norse Legends, Il—A’eztes 
“i177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 Kast of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s51 Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop 
Mayne 
*733 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plauts)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Cuase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aeitcr 
*7 Story of Longflellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—ABush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCade 
§5 Story of Whittier—M/cCade 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 








*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCade 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Vos. 264, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*>5 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—Arown 


Alice and 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
#256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks, 
304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rerler 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—Mc&ride 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson— McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stojries — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McAride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G7ifis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

#116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 

Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
* Black Prince)—Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Sush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—/P’erce 

#525 Story of Nebraska—Jears 








Popularity and Helpfulness 


increased and the whole course of study is enriched. A fresh, new book can be placed in the hands of the pupils 
frequently and selection can be made of just the sort of book needed at any time to supplement the course of study. 
A certain author may be under special study—one of his masterpieces can be used. Certain dates bring historical 
events or characters to the front—the books suited to those may be procured. The presentation of certain phases 
of nature may be desired—a story to fit this will be available. 
are amply provided for. Look over the list of titles on this page carefully. 
your selection of such titles as you can use advantageously at this time. 
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The use of 
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appreciated, 
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increasing, and the benefits derived are being more and more 
By means of them, the interest of the pupils is 


Frequently Fables and Myths may be wanted—those 
See the wealth of material offered. Make 
A trial wil) prove to you their good value. 
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*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*1236 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Re/ter 
*s6 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
¥*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
tog A Little New EKugland Viking 
*51 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 
*8s5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Farts 
*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farzs 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


wn 








*111 Water Babies (Abridged) — 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 





#218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFre 
*219 Little Stories o Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*§ King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramce 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Interinediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


SIXTH YEAR . 


Nature and Industry 

*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—-Bush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 


Golden River 





“528 Story of NewJersey-Hulchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*sso Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia—Shawkcy 
547 Story of Wiscousin— Skinner 


Literature 


*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/i ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*;21 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—-Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I, The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Teunyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream of a (Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 


well printed, 








It is 











*284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow t¢ 
*15 Sunowbound—Wahtttier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Iminortality, We’ are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale t 
*192 Story of Jean Valjeaun—Grames 
*193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—/iving 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ill —Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the Diad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aijneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heitlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘The Talisman’ (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Hf ¢ekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig 
*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
*305 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—H1 Zion 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—/1tt/son 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
"17 Knoch Ardeu—Zennyson | 
*18 Vision of Sir Launufal—Lowe// 4 
*#ig Cotter’s Saturday Night-Basnst 
#23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincolu 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selectious 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster F 
“151 Gold Bug, The—/oe ‘ 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Ay70n + 
*154 Scott’ Lady of the 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell ¢ 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H,. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay ¢ 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scost 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 
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The Mouth Hygiene Movement 
and the Schools 


(Continued from page 69) 


By popular subscription. 

Through the efforts of the local dental 
society. i: 

Through the efforts of the local wo- 
man’s clubs. 

Through the combined efforts of the 
local boards of education and the boards 
of health. 

In some localities, a wealthy philan- 
thropist has furnished the funds. 

Through the combi efforts of teach- 
ers and pupils, children have sold bottles, 
rags, old iron, and papers, and have 
given entertainments. 

Dr. Frederic Keyes, of’ Boston, has 
said that the amount necessary to estab- 
lish a dental infirmary would approx- 
imately be five hundred dollars. 

Among the cities which are fortunate 
enough to havea building erected tor the 
treatment of the mouths, teeth, and 
throats of children are: Boston, Mass., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Los Angeles Cal., 
all of which have new, large dental dis- 
pensaries which have been presented by 
philanthropic citizens. 

The Forsyth Dental Infirmary of Bos- 
ton was presented to the city by the 
four Forsyth brothers. Since its com- 
pletion, the dental needs of twenty thou- 
sand school children have been met each 
year. 

The Rochester Dental Dispensary was 
founded by George Eastman and pre- 
sented to the city on May 9, 1917. 

The Johnson Public School Dispensary 
of Los Angeles was completed and turned 
over to the Board of Education in De- 
cember, 1916. 

The purpose of the clinics is to give 
medical and dental aid to the pupils of 
the public schools whose parents are 
financially unable to pay the usual fees, 
in the interest of better childhood and 
the future efficiency of adult life. 

Besides the dental clinic there are 
eye, ear, nose, throat, and a general 
surgical clinic. 

Whatever the line of activity under- 
taken in the cause of mouth hygiene, let 
us remember that optomistiec persever- 
ance is the keynote to success. Let us 
hope that the next few years will see 
the patient efforts of the teaching, the 
dental, and the medical professions fully 
realized by the teaching of mouth hy- 

giene in the public schools and in the 
establishment of dental clinics in every 
community. 


A Fourth Grade Writing Factory 
(Continued from page 36) 


to set a high standard for their work, and 
they have begun to realize the value of 
care and accuracy. No matter what their 
future career may be, the lesson of care- 
ful, painstaking work, followed by self 
criticism, will be an asset. When we 
accept slovenly work in just one paper, 
we are lowering the child’s standard in 
all things. To be sure, the abilities of 
each child vary, but it is not necessary 
for any child in good health to be untidy 
or careless or inattentive to details. 

As for taking the factory as a model, 
time was when we, with our ‘‘high- 
brow’’ ideas, disdained all things per- 
taining to the factory, but the ‘‘world 
do move’’ and to-day the factory—the 
modern, efficient one at least is accepted 
and recognized as an institution to be 
respected; it has comeinto itsown. We 
would do well, we of the schoolroom, to 
go to the nearest up-to-date factory, 
consider many of its ways, and be wise. 
Nor do I mean to make machines out of 
the children. Far, far from that. I re- 
fer to the acquiring of efficient, prompt 
methods and short-cuts in our teaching. 
_ But there, my paper is on Writing! 
[ry our little scheme. Set up a writing 
factory in your schoolroom, if you are 
having difficulties in teaching body posi- 
tion, arm movement, or careful work, 
and here’s wishing you the very best 
success ! 





There’s time for work, and time for play, 

Time to be sad, and time to be gay; 

We should not like it always May, 

And Winter's just a resting day, 

I think that’s what we ought to say, 
Don’t you?—Selected. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Group of Experiences in Teach- 
ing Spelling 


(Continued from page 52) 


and had the class look up the meanings 
of them and use them as they did the 
others. 

One lesson I made oral and the next 
written. In the oral lesson I some- 
times called upon a certain pupil to spell 
all the words he could from memory; 
then I pronounced them as in any other 
recitation for the others to spell. Some- 
times I pronounced all the words for a 
certain pupil to spell; then went around 
the class. And sometimes I had the first 
child pronounce from memory and spell 
the first word, the second child the sec- 
ond word, and so on down the line. 

In the written lesson the pupils stood 
at the board or used tablets and wrote 
all the words from memory if they could, 
or wrote them rapidly as I pronounced 
them. In either case I never let the 
class know the method of reciting until 
the time came, so they had to be well 
prepared to be perfect. During each 
recitation we reviewed the words of two 
or three preceding lessons. At the end 
of the month we had a test on the words 
studied during the month. 

Three periods every week in our regu- 
lar spelling work were devoted to writ- 
ten spelling, the other two to oral. I 
required every lesson to be carefully 
copied twice and handed to me before 
the recitation. 

Hard words from the daily spelling les- 
sons can be made into lessons and drilled 
upon. Common words picked up here 
and there—from readers, histories, geog- 
raphies, or other studies—words with 
which the pupils possibly are not famil- 
iar, and for which they may likely have 
a use some time in their work, should be 
added to the lessons. 


Conducting a Third Grade Spelling Les- 
son 
By C. Gertrude Bowne 

Principal A, K. Rowan School, Trenton, N. J. 

I—Opening Exercise. 

Individual pupils pronounce and use in 
sentences each word until list is com- 
pleted. 

A list of words (from seven to ten in 
number) is placed upon the blackboard. 
II—Appeal to eye and vocal organs. 

Various pupils are called upon to find 
another word or words in each word if 
possible as, out in the word mouth. 
Teacher asks pupils what will help them 
to remember the spelling of the word 
mouth. The reply is: ‘‘Place m before 
out and add h.”’ A number of pupils 
spell the word mouth while standing 
with backs toward the blackboard. Each 
word is taken up in the same manner. 
All silent letters are also noticed, by 
teacher asking which letters do not say 
anything; example, knife. Teacher asks, 
‘‘How can we remember to spell the 
word knife ?’’ Pupils answer, ‘‘K at the 
beginning doesn’t say anything and e at 
the end is still, And there is n before 
the word 7f.’’ All words have now been 
spelled by different pupils, and their 
difficulties noticed. 

IlI—Appeal to ear. 

One pupil who acts as teacher dictates 
the words to another pupil who stands 
back toward blackboard, until the whole 
list is given. This is done by three or 
four pupils. (Select pupils who are poor 
spellers. ) 

IV—Appeal to eye and hand. 

As many pupils as can be accommo- 
dated at blackboards are sent to write 
the whole list of words which are dic- 
tated by one pupil at the seat (of course 
words have been previously erased). 

V—Judging work. 

After all pupils have finished and been 
seated, one pupil is called upon to pass 
judgment as to best written list. They 
must consider neatness and writing. 
ViI—Closing exercise. 

At dictation by teacher all pupils write 
words in their spelling blank books 


After all, it is not what we know, put 
what we would like to know, what our 
interest goes out to, that stamps us. 


Great men are they who see that spirit- 
ual is stronger than any material force, 





that thoughts rule the world. —Hmerson, 
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You can learn 
SIMPLIFIED 


SHORTHAND in 








Think of it ! You may not know thefirst 
principlein shorthand—perhaps you never 
dreamed of beingable to write it—and yet 
before a week has passed you could be 
putting down notations and making all 
sorts of memoranda in K. I. Shorthand ; 
slowly yet accurately—gradually increas- 
ing your speed. 


Why not learn K. I. Short- 
hand now and let it help you 
on your way to a more de 
sirable vocation—to higher 
salary —to greater efficiency 
as a teacher, business per- 
son, lecturer, author, doc- 
tor, lawyer, press corres- 





** Talk as fast as you like gion of other occupations ? 
Jam taking it down in 
K.1. Shorthand.’* know K. I. Shorthand well 


enough to serve you as a 


wealth of opportunity that such capability 
means. 


Study at Home 


K. I. Shorthand has taken the world by 
storm, Young and old, beginners and experts 
are writing it. It is destined to supersede the 


like the typewriter has replaced long-hand. 
In only five evenings of pleasant home study, 


helpful art. Five evenings! Then you ac- 
quire speed as you continue practice. 


So Easy to Learn 


You can do it too. Forget what you have 


of its maze and mystery,clarified, sim- 
plified—it is shorthand made shorter, 
easier to learn, more natural to 
write, as easy to read as long- 
hand—and never forgetable. 

Writers of old systems tell us 
they have abandoned them be- 
cause they prefer the new and 
simpler K. I. method. 

K. I. Shorthand omits all the 
perplexing, brain-tiring spe- 
cial rules, positions and shad- 
ings which make other sys- 
tems a nightmare for the stu- 
dent. It is so much easier to 
learn because there is infinitely 
less to study. No greater endorse- 
ment could be asked than the fact 
that it is taught in the more progres- 
sive business schools and practiced 
by court officials and by reporters. 








154 E. 32d ee New York] 
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old complicated systems, for universal use, | 


you can thoroughly master this important and | t 
| days or weeks afterward.” 


heard of the hardship of learning the old sys- | 
tems. K.I. Shorthand is strenography pruned | 





ie 


| 


pondent, or any one ofa le- | 


In a short time you will | 


public or private stenographer—with all the | 


“For some time now I have 
| been writing at a speed of 100 
words per minute and! have no 
difficulty in reading my notes 










INS I I I U I E | Shorthand and Introductory Offer FREE, 


DRM it ccutaeaceawen cnecwecestegeeehestangees covceces 


AGAR oc cccccccccccccsccccsccccccess 


Shorthand 


Simplified Stenography 


FITS YOU FOR A BETTER PAID 
OCCUPATION 








dtehographer 






evenings 


Quickly Gain 
Ample Speed 


Five days hence you could be writing K. I. Short- 
hand—that is if you were to start learning to-day. 


Isn’t it worth trying? K. I. Shorthand 


is the new simplified stenography that 
anyone can learn in a few hours and gain 
ample speed for practical use in a fraction 


of the time required by any of the old, 
complicated systems. Our system is not 
for high-speed-tension tests. It is for ordi 
nary requirements. Save mental friction, 


On 3O Days’ Approval 


Experts Guide You 


obtain a thorough 
trifling cost. 


In no other way can you 


stenographic education at such 

Includes complete correspondence instruction, 
the equal of which would cost many times as 
much elsewhere and take months of time as 
well. 

Certificate of Proficiency is awarded stu 
dents upon complction of the course, and is 
recognized as genuine proof of practic il steno 
graphic efficiency. 


Specimen Reports 


“Until recently I knew absolutely nothing 


of the first rudiments of shorthand. To-day I 
am holding a position as stenographer in the 
| office of Inspector of Buildings, 


where the terms apply almost 
wholly to building construc 


tion.” Mrs. E. A. Fulton. 


Elise Davidson. 





“Already I can write 50 or 
more words per minute and it 
took only ten days—about a 7 
quarter houreach daytolearn” |, Kr 





enry Dranke. Shorthand. 


Lessons Free 


K. I. Shorthand is offered on the most 
liberal terms now. Do not miss this 


opportunity. Send immediately for 
the first two lessons free. You may 
then continue the entire courseon 


a month’s approval. We give you 
a positive guarantee that you 
canlearn or no cost to you. King 
Institute is incorporated in New 
York State, $100,000 capital. 


Introductory Offer 


For a limited time we will send with 
the first lessons, a confidential plan, whereby 
you can obtain the complete K. I. Shorthand 
course entirely FREE. Mail the coupon, or 
write at once, mentioning “Normal Instruc- 
tor,” and details of plan together with the 
lessons will be dispatched promptly to 
you. 


—— 


KRING 1 King Institute, Inc., 


154 E. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








A Long Felt Need Has Been Supplied 


In the Publication of 


“HOW I DID IT” 





A New 320-Page Book In Which Hundreds of Teachers 
Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have 





Been Tried and Proved Successful 











know how to 
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teachers and 








they succeeded 
little difficulties ? 

Our primary object in the publication 
of ‘‘How I Did It’’ is to make it possible 
for you to do this. 


TEACHERS: How many times in 
the course of your schoolroom experi- 
ence have you found yourself confronted 
with a situation that seemed very diffi- 
cult for you to handle, or how many 
times have you wished that you might 


do some particular thing 


in a way that would result successfully ? 


Have you not felt on such occasions 
that you would like to talk with other 


ask them to tell you how 
in overcoming these 


For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have 


room efficiency, 
the moment. 


i under the head ‘‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’ 


= sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote school- 
which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of 
These devices have been published in the journal every month 


’ and the department has 


become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


We are continually receiving requests for 
from subscribers who desire to avail themsel 
they find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’”’ 


back numbers of the magazine 
ves of more of the helps which 


es department, or who wish enlightenment 
} on some particular subject which was presented in a previous number. 

i Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
: most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


a book containing the 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 


i and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. i 
: Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of # 
:} 746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 


Sach of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 





**Help-One-Another Club” 


The contents are arranged under various 














= language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 

satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication. in the 
8 of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
= that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 


sub-divisions which are here 


i given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 





3 Topie’s TREATED Topics TREATED 
= School Management ..................... Decoration and Art ..................04 3 
= Arithmetic .............. Rei 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
Language .......... wo Bie + TBA BROS. «00... cecciiccscscececes 10 
Geography .. : oneg MD. PREMADE A MRMIEINEs <irapccssevae s.s.ce005 005 8 
Spelling ...... MRR MMS THUS gcd tknch xis ss coco sake otek 20 
History......... abt CIMMUURC{S 3550 00 550ibnctheRss<saceee3 se >ossessen 37 
EE Eee ree Be te, ER ee ers 152 
NIE Seater eas tise ncgceet sate 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
NN Rie ne Oey Frm OS: FOOD oo 50.0 coke snteuscosarsosetosnts 47 
Even the most sanguine teacher who orders " vm 
this book will be surprised when she examines 4 
? it. She will find a greater wealth of material How I Did It 
: than ever before was contained in a volume --18-- 
: of ~ size and price. The helps ~~ devices Instructive 
: in ‘‘Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are 
: well worth the price of the book. Inspiring 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the Concise 
: thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
# constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
= make your work easier and at the same time 
: enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that you cannot afford to be without it. Usable 
“ How I Did It” is printed in clear, read- 
able type on a good grade of paper. It contains Helpful 
320 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
: respect as books which are sold at much higher Inexpensive 
prices. 











Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 


“Howl Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 





Order “How I Did 
Our Guarantee Oyen “How tpi 





money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


It,” use it one month in your 
would prefer to have your 








# ¢ chasing it. 


z WHY WAIT for some other teacher to tell you how good “How I Did It” is before pur- 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected’ from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





A POINTED QUESTION 


**T can truthfully say I am single from 
choice.’’ ‘*‘Whose choice?’’ 


TOO TRANSPARENT 


Teacher—‘‘We call a thing ‘transpar- 
ent’ when we can see through it. Who 
can name such a thing?’’ Peter—‘‘A 
ladder. ’’ 


ONE OF ITS ADVANTAGES 


“‘T wonder why that chap is always so 
quiet?’’ ‘‘Well, you see, he graduated 
from the school of experience, and that 
institution has no college yell.”’ 


DID WELL TO SING AT ALL 


A celebrated vocalist was in a motor- 
car accident oneday. A paper, after re- 
cording the accident, added: ‘‘We are 
happy to state that he was able to ap- 
pear the following evening in three 
pieces,.’’ 


HOPE THIS WAS NOT IN YOUR SCHOOL 


‘‘Bobby,’”’ said the minister to a little 
fellow, aged six, ‘‘I hear you are going 
to school now.’’ ‘* Yes, sir,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘What part of it do you like best?’’ 
‘*Comin’ home,’’ was the prompt answer. 


MUST HAVE BEEN HARD 


Mr. Bellows—‘‘Oh, wife, these look 
like the biscuits my mother’ baked 
twenty years ago.’’ Mrs. _ Bellows 
(greatly delighted )—‘‘I’m so glad.’’ Mr. 
Bellows (biting one)—‘‘And, by George, 
I believe they are the same biscuits. ’’ 


POOR FINANCIERING 


**We’ll have to make our stay in Palm 
Beach short. My account at the bank is 
already overdrawn.’’ ‘‘John, you are 
such a wretched financier. Why don’t 
you keep your account in a bank that 
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has plenty of money? 


TOO OLD TO FIGHT 


‘‘What became of Piute Pete?’’ asked 
the visitor at Crimson Gulch. ‘‘He 
joined the army,’’ answered Broncho 
Bob. ‘‘Thought he was too old to fight!’’ 
‘‘He was. But he was such a fighter 
that nobody dast tell him so.’’ 


TAKING THE SCHOOL INTO THE HOME 


‘*Did your wife scold when you came 
home so late last night?’’ ‘‘You don’t 
know what it is to have a wife who was 
once a teacher. She simply made me 
write a hundred times ona slate, ‘I must 
be at home by ten o’clock.’ ”’ 


HE MIGHT HAVE SAID ‘‘PEACH”’ 


Teacher (reading aloud)—‘‘ ‘And then 
the knight’s heart was filled with joy, 
for he saw by the wayside a beautiful 
damsel——.’ Now you all know what a 
damsel is, don’t you?’’ Willy Hodge— 
‘Yes, teacher—a small plum!’’ 


A GOOD REASON 


The teacher was visiting the families 
of her pupils and wandered into the yard 
of one of her bright hopefuls. ‘‘Good 
morning, Tommy,’’ said she; ‘‘is your 
mother at home?’’ ‘‘Yes’m,’’ said Tom- 
my; ‘‘that’s why I’m working in the 
garden.”’ 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


An Irish farmer, waking up in the 
night, saw an apparition at the foot of 
the bed. He reached his hand out for a 
gun and perforated the ghost with a bul- 
let. In the morning he discovered that 
he had made a target of his own shirt. 
‘‘What did you do then?’’ inquired a 
friend. ‘‘I just knelt down and thanked 
God,’’ he said, ‘*that I hadn’t been in- 
side it.’’ 

VOCATIONAL LANGUAGE 


A Scottish countrywoman was taking 
her son to the school for the first. time, 
and after impressing the schoolmaster 
with the necessity of the boy’s having a 
thoroughly good education she finished 
up by saying: ‘‘Be sure he learns Lat- 
in.’’ ‘But, my dear lady,’’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘Latin is a dead lan- 
guage.’’ “So. much the better,’’ replied 
the woman. “Ye ken, he’s going to be 
an undertaker. ”’ 





SOME DOCTORS NOT SO HONEST 


An Irish doctor sent this bill to a lad, 
**To curing your husband -till- he diet 
twenty-five pounds. ’’ 


HE WAS RIGHT 


Teacher—‘*‘ Who gen tell me a thing of 
importance that did not exist a hundred 
years ago’?’’ Little Boy—‘‘Me.’’ 


WANTED TO GET IT RIGHT 


**Willie,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you have 
spelled the word ‘rabbit’ with two t’s. 
You must leave one of them out.”’ ‘‘A]| 
right, ”? said Willie, cheerfully; ‘‘ which 
one? 


WHICH IS THE WORST ? 

‘My boy writes that the cooties give 
him no rest atall. Itseems to me those 
Scotch bagpipers ought to be made to 
stop playing when the boys want to 
sleep.’’ 


WHERE WAS TOMMY’S PLACE? 
‘Tommy Tucker is the worst boy in 
school, Harry, and I want you to keep 
just as far away from him as you pos- 
sibly can.”’ ‘‘Ido,ma. He stays at the 
head of the class most all the time.’’ 


HAD DONE HIS PART 


The lecturer was discussing forest 
preservation. ‘‘I don’t suppose one of 
you people ever did asingle thing to save 
our timber!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ 
spoke up a timid youth, ‘‘I shot a wood- 
pecker once.’’ 


ANOTHER LINCOLN STORY 
Little Hattie, determined to give her 
hero full credit for his achievements, 
wrote the following in a history exami- 
nation: ‘‘Abraham Lincoln was_ born 
February 12, 1809, in a log-cabin he 
built himself.’’ 


NO SUBSTITUTE WANTED 


Mistress—Sarah, I saw the baker-man 
kiss you to-day. I really shall have to 
take the bread in myself in future. 
Sarah—’Twouldn’t be no use, ma’am. 
He wouldn’t kiss you, ’cause he prom- 
ined he’d never kiss anybody else but 
me! 


THEY DON’T HAVE TO BE 


**Do you find that set of books you 
bought interesting?’’ ‘‘Notvery,’’ con- 
fessed the man who tries to improve him- 
self. ‘‘But 1’d feel better about it if the 
man who comes around to collect.were 
as good an entertainer as the one who 
sold me the books.’’ 


ARMY DISCOMFORTS 


‘“‘The army must be a terrible place,”’ 
said Aunt Samanthy looking up from 
the evening paper. ‘‘What makes you 
think so, Samanthy?’’ asked her dutiful 
spouse. ‘‘ ‘Why, jest think what it must 
be to live in a place where beds is bunk 
and meals is a mess.’ 


QUICKLY ARRANGED 


A lady who had just received an inter- 
esting bit of news said to her little 
daughter: ‘‘Marjorie, dear, auntie hasa 
new baby, and now mamma is the baby’s 
aunt, papa is the baby’s uncle, and you 
are her little cousin.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Marjorie, wonderingly, ‘‘wasn’t that ar- 
ranged quick?’’ 


HE STARTED EARLY 

A company of people were waiting in 
a railroad station, and fell to relating at 
how early an age each had chosen his vo- 
cation. A farmer had been stimulated 
at twelve by a plot of ground given to 
him to cultivate. A preacher said that 
at the age of seven, in church, one day, 
he had resolved to enter the ministry. 
Thus several men spoke; but a sign- 
painter, present, antedated them all by 
remarking: ‘‘I started in my business 
before any of you. Why, before I could 
talk, I made signs.’ 





Every teacher taking advantage of 
‘*An Offer that is Different’’ on page 13 
will receive a useful souvenir free of all 
cost! Read it over! 











